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From Fraser's Magazine. 


“THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CHA- 
RACTERS.” 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


A VENETIAN connoisseur, somewhat exu- 
berant of panegyric, asserted that Titian’s 
* Woman with a Basket of Eggs,’’ was more 
natural than if the woman had been alive. A 
similar compliment, we apprehend, may be 
fairly applied to our coadjutor of the pencil, 
for the manner in which he has executed the 
noble Paymaster in effigy. “To snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art,’ however, in 
this case, would hardly have been compatible 
with fidelity to his subject, and how could he 
set at nought the famous aphorism of Boileau, 
rien n'est beau que le vrai! His lordship is 
apparently meditating some tremendous “ Go- 
thic’’ metaphor, wherewithal to wring the 
withers of old Sarum, frighten Bishop's Castle 
from its propriety, and wrench away the very 
keystone of Boroughbridge: May he be more 
successful than the professor in the Grand 
Academy of Lagado, who made so many una- 
vailing attempts to extract sunshine from a 
cucumber! But whence the pensive droop: 
and why have not those mouse-coloured locks 
that sleek lubricity-which their owner seems 
to think symptomatic of mental composure ? 
The cholera, be it remembered, as well as the 
schoolmaster, “ is abroad; and therefore, set- 
ting nobility apart, we feel almost tempted to 
ask with Joab, when he accosted Amasa, 
** Art thou in health, my brother?” 

The battlements of Jericho disappeared be- 
fore the war-blast of a bugle, but it was re- 
served for Lord John to demonstrate the le- 
velling power of a penny-trumpet. When 
King Solomon reprobated the vanity of man, 
“who would fain be wise, though born like a 
wild ass’s colt,” he could never have antici- 
pated the arrival of an era which would make 
the chattering of pies and the croaking of 
ravens political auguries once more. He who 
owned that he knew nothing, was charac- 
terized by the oracle as the profoundest of 
sages; but what shall we think of those who, 
“ wise in their own conceit,” mistake hornet- 
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feelers for an elephant’s proboscis, and fondly 
deem their head to be full of matter more pre- 
cious than the gold of Ophir, when it is mani- 
festly as empty as the purse of a ruined man! 
We agree with the son of Sirach—alas! “ the 
coneys are a feeble race.”’ 

Of Lord John Russell's dramatic lucubra- 
tions it would be rather ungenerous to offer 
an opinion: de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Being 
neither hyenas nor resurrectionists, we duly 
reverence the tomb. In his double character 
of orator and statesman alone he should hence- 
forth be regarded, since the hero of history 
(from Flimnap, the high treasurer of Lilliput, 
down to Lord John Russell,—a full cubit 
higher than any of the household of Mil- 
dendo,) is always entitled to take precedence 
of a mere chronicler of protocols. His lord- 
ship is now a member of “a unanimous and 
united cabinet,’ and we have accordingly a 
right to assume that concord in polities de- 
pends on principles very different from those 
of music,—as the intestines of sheep and 
wolves have never hitherto been known to 
harmonize in the same concert. “ Self-love,” 
quoth Spurzheim, “ throws the head and the 
whole body upwards and backwards, and 
keeps them stiff: such precisely is the usual 
speaking attitude of his lordship, and the fact 
at least affords a reasonable presumption that 
he enjoys that kind of happiness ascribed by 
the philosopher to those who most rejoice in 
their own graces and good opinion. We ere 
not aware that the noble lord has ever been 
accused of cating his own words; but, be that 
how it may, he gives himself abundant time 
to masticate them in the utterance,—for they 
ooze forth one by one, like drops of oil from a 
miser’s cruet; and monotony, moreover, is a 
besetting sin, of which he cannot possibly di- 
vest himself. 


«« When once he begins he never will flinch, 
But repeats the same note the whole day, like 
a Ench.” 

Were we disposed to press hard on this duo- 
decimo addendum to royal! and noble authors, 
we should also observe, that he is a little too 
much addicted to the notions of Dogberry, 
who advises “the most desartless” constable 
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to “ let his writing and reading appear when 
there is no need of such vanity.’’ However, 
as itis, we pledge his lordship in a draught of 
the milk of loving-kindness; and shal) only 
add our conviction that madrigals and idyls 


; ; } 
are most germane to his genius: had he en- | 


tirely devoted himself to those gentle arts in 
the voluptuous solitudes of Woburn, 


** He would ne'er surpassed be 
By the best pipe in Arcady.” 

But “che sara sara’’ is the motto of the 
house of Russell, and one cannot quarrel with 
the truism 

—<——— 
From the Monthly Review. 
ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS.* 

For this charming volume of Natural His- 
tory we are indebted to Mr. Rennie, the au- 
thor of Insect Transformations and Insect Ar- 
chitecture. It has been thought by some of 
our contemporaries that the titles which he 
has chosen to give to his works, have been 
somewhat fanciful, and calculated chiefly for 
the purposes of attraction. 


to this objection to a certain extent, but we | 
are inclined to think that it is of very little 

consequence what name an author gives to | 
his book, provided that it be in itself capable | 


of rewarding the attention which we bestow 
upon it. In a production of this class, des- 
tined for the entertainment of a large class of 


is, in our eyes,a great recommendation. We 
do not think that it signifies a great deal, 
whether there be or be not any decided and 
striking analogy between miners and mining- 
birds, masons and mason-birds, tailors and 
tailor-birds, weavers and weaver-birds. If 
there be the slightest possible ground for the 
justification of these appellations, a mere peg 
as it were to hang an association upon, that is 
sufficient. In an elaborate treatise, affecting 
to discuss the subject scientifically, we should 
undoubtedly look for an arrangement of to- 


and beneath even their contempt. But all 
such persons we leave to the enjoyment of 
their stilts. They cannot put a cloud upon 
the sun, nor stop’ the song of the lark, nor 
ruffle the music of the brook, nor lessen the 
pomp of the woods, nor spoil the garniture of 
the fields. If they choose to enter into the 
subject of Natural History with their specta- 
cles on, and a box of Pontet at their elbow, 
we wish them joy of their preference. For 
our parts, we love to roam abroad beneath the 


| garish eye of day, to read the glorious volume 


of nature in her own handwriting, for the 


| understanding of which neither spectacles, 


Pontet, nor dictionaries are required—nothing 
but the light of heaven, the balmy breeze, 
and the harmony of a mind at peace with all 


| the world, and especially with Him who made 


the world. Alexander Wilson, the Scotch 
weaver, who went to the United States with- 


| out a friend, a wanderer in a strange country, 


never, perhaps, read a line of Buffon or Cu- 


vier. Nevertheless, at the age of forty, he 


| taught himself to draw and colour after the 


They may be open | 


designs of nature, such as he found them 
amid the forests and mountains: he sought 
information concerning her works at her own 
hands; in seven years he travelled ten thou- 
sand miles, such was the good man’s enthv- 
siasm in pursuit of a knowledge of the native 


| birds of that continent; and he has succeeded 


in producing an account of them, which has 
thrown almost all other books on the subject 


a , | into the shade. 
readers, the absence of formality and system | into the s 


The object of the present volume is said 
to be “ an examination of birds in the exercise 


| of their mechanical arts of constructing nests 
| a subject replete with interest, inasmuch as 


the modes are infinite in which the birds per- 
form that office, in order to adapt their nests 
to the peculiar habits of the individual. Mr 
Rennie does not, however, confine himself 
exclusively to this department of the business 
of the feathered race. He merely uses the 


| title as an apology for collecting together, as 
| well from his own observations, as from those 


pics according to rules that either have been, | 


or deserve to be, stamped with a legitimate 
authority. But in such a publication as the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, we seek 
principally for amusement, and if with it we 
obtain a little instruction, we may feel assured 
that it will not be the less pleasing or impres- 
sive because it has come in a kind of disha- 
bille. 

Nothing, in our estimation, can be done 
amiss which tends to increase our love of na- 
ture and of her wondrous works. To some 
readers, and perhaps to all deep thinkers, sys- 
tem, classification, and a technical nomencla- 
ture are indispensable ; and they look upon 
any thing in the shape of a popular vehicle of 
knowledge as undeserving of their notice, 
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of other naturalists, the most interesting facts 
which enter into the general history of birds, 
his real object being to produce a readable 
book, rather than a regular treatise. Thus, 
for instance, we have several pages concern- 
ing the habits of the Petrel, commonly called 
the Stormy Petrel, or Mother Cary’s chickens, 
but scarcely more than a line or two about 
their nests, and not a word about tlre con- 
struction of those habitations. But would 
this deviation from the proposed plan of the 
work prevent us from admiring with Wilson, 
as quoted by Mr. Rennie, “ these little birds 
in a gale, coursing over the waves, down the 
declivities, and up the ascents of the foaming 
surf that threatens to burst over their heads, 
sweeping along troughs of the sea as in a shel- 
tered valley, and again mounting with the 
rising billow, and just above its surface, oc- 
easionally dropping their feet, which, striking 
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the water, throw them up again with addi- 
tional force, sometimes leaping, with both 
legs parallel, on the surface of the roughest 
waves for several yardsata time?” We sus- 
pect that the mere divergence of the matter 
from the proposed outline, will not diminish 
the reader's pleasure in perusing the glowing 
and picturesque description (abridged by Mr. 
Rennie) which the Scottish weaver gives of 
these birds, although it does not contain a 
syllable about their nests. 


“* There are,’ says the same writer in ano- 
ther place, ‘few persons who have crossed the 
Atlantic that have not observed these solitary 
wanderers of the deep, skimming along the 
surface of tlo wild and wasteful ocean; flitting 
past the vessel like swallows, or following in 
her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of 
food from the rough and whirling surges. Ha- 
bited in mourning, and making their appear- 
ance generally in greater numbers previous to 
or during a storm, they have long been fear- 
fully regarded by the ignorant and supersti- 
tious, not only as the foreboding messengers 
of tempests and dangers to the hapless ma- 
riner, but as wicked agents, connected some- 
how or other in creating them. “ Nobody,” 
say they, “can tell any thing of where they 
come from, or how they breed, though (as sail- 
ors sometimes say) it is supposed that they 
hatch their eggs under their wings as they sit 
on the water.’ This mysterious uncertainty 
of their origin, and the circumstances above 
recited, have doubtless given rise to the opi- 
nion, so prevalent among this class of men, 
that they are in some way or other connected 
with the prince of the power of the air. In 
every country where they are known, their 
names have borne some affinity to this belief. 
They have been called witches, stormy petrels, 
the Devil's birds, and Mother Cary’s chickens, 
probably from some ideal hag of that name; 
and their unexpected and numerous appear- 
ance has frequently thrown a momentary damp 
over the mind of the hardiest seaman. It is 
the business of the naturalist, and the glory of 
philosophy, to examine into the reality of these 
things; to dissipate the clouds of error and su- 
perstition wherever they darken and bewilder 
the human understanding, and to illustrate na- 
ture with the radiance of truth.’ 

“When we inquire, accordingly, into the 
unvarnished history of this ominous bird, we 
find tha: it is by no means peculiar in presag- 
ing storms, for many others of very different 
families are evidently endowed with an equally 
nice perception of a change in the atmosphere. 
Hence it is that, before rain, swallows are seen 
more eagerly hawking for flies, and ducks 
carefully trimming their feathers, and tossing 
up water over their backs, to try whether it 
will run off again without wetting them. But 
it would be as absurd to accuse the swallows 
and ducks on that account of being the cause 
of rain, as to impute a tempest to the spiteful 
malice of the poor petrels. Seamen ought ra- 
ther to be thankful to them for the warning 
which their delicate feelings of aérial change 
enable them to give of an approaching hurri- 
cane. 

“* As well,’ says Wilson, ‘ might they curse 
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the midnight lighthouse that, star-like, guides 
them on their watery way; or the buoy that 
warns them of the sunken rocks below, as this 
harmless wanderer, whose manner informs 
them of the approaching of the storm, and 
thereby enables them to prepare for it.’ The 
petrels are nocturnal birds. When, therefore, 
they are seen flying about and feeding by day, 
the fact appears to indicate that they have been 
driven from their usual quarters by a storm; 
and hence, perhaps, ardse the association of 
the bird with the tempest. Though the petrels 
venture to wing their way over the wide ocean 
as fearlessly as our swallows over a mill-pend, 
they are not, therefore, the less sensible to 
danger; and, as if feelingly aware of their own 
weakness, they make all cane to the nearest 
shelter. When they cannot then find an 
island or a rock to shield them from the blast, 
they fly towards the first ship they can descry, 
crowd into her wake, and even close under the 
stern, heedless, it would appear, of the rushing 
surge, so that they can keep the vessel between 
them and the unbroken sweep of the wind. It 
is not to be wondered at, in such cases, that 
their low wailing note weet, weet, should add 
something supernatural to the war of the 
waves, and whistling of the wind, and infuse 
an ominous dread into minds prone to super- 
stition.’ ’’-—pp. 28—30. 

In the same manner who can fail to be de- 
lighted with that writer's description of the 
belted king-fisher, which differs in but a few 
points from our European haleyon ? 

«Like the love-lorn swains,’ says he, ‘ of 
whom poets tell us, he delights in murmuring 
streams and falling waters; not, however, 
merely that they may soothe his ear, but for 
a gratification somewhat more substantial. 
Amidst the roar of the cataract or over the 
foam of a torrent, he sits perched upon an 
overhanging bough, glancing his piercing eye 
in every direction below for his scaly prey, 
which with a sudden circular plunge he sweeps 
up from their native element and swallows in 
an instant. His voice, which is not unlike the 
twirling of a watchman’s rattle, is naturally 
loud, harsh, and sudden ; but is softened by the 
sound of the brawling streams and cascades 
among which he generally rambles. He 
courses along the windings of the broak or 
river, at a small height above the surface, 
sometimes suspending himself by the rapid ac- 
tion of his wings like certain species of hawks, 
ready to pounce on the fry below; now and 
then settling on an old dead overhanging limb 
to reconnoitre. Mill-dams are particularly vi- 
sited by this feathered fisher; and the sound of 
his pipe is as well known to the miller, as the 
rattling of his own hopper.’ ’’—p. 43. 


It is wonderful with what unerring sagacity 
birds in general contrive to combine two es- 
sential requisites in the construction of their 
nests—warmth and security. This sagacity 
is dignified by some philosophers with the 
name of reason; by others it is designated as 
mere mechanical instinct. We should say 
that it was both. It seems impossible for any 


body who is much conversant with the facts 
which natural history has disclosed, not to 
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have observed that occasionally some faculty, 
higher than that of instinct, presides over the 
operations of the lower animals of the crea- 
tion. Although the generations do not im- 
prove upon the works of their ancestors, and 
the rooks of 1831, build their nests precisely 
after the fashion of their predecessors, in the 
time of the heptarchy, nevertheless we may 
observe in the habitations of some individuals 
of the race, an adaptation to circumstances, 
which would seem to have been dictated by a 
more comprehensive intelligence than that 
which is commonly ascribed to them. Birds, 
it cannot be doubted, have very philosophical 
notions of the temperature that is required for 
the hatching of their eggs. Hence some con- 
struct their nests in the ground, their object 
being to obtain in this manner the advantage 
of that aniform temperature, which the inte- 
rior of the earth has been ascertained to pos- 
sess. Others, as the ostrich and several sea- 
birds, only sit on their eggs during the night, 
or in moist or gloomy weather, and at other 
times leave them altogether to the influence 
of the solar beams. To some perfect dryness, 
to others moisture, is a greater object than 
warmth. The Pill-will-willet of America is 
one of the latter, building on the ground 
among the grass of the salt marshes, its nest 
being chiefly composed of wet rushes, in or- 
der, as it is supposed, to counteract the heat 
of the mother, which is naturally too high. 
It is evidently for the same reason that, “ dur- 
ing the term of incubation,’ as Wilson in- 
forms us, ‘‘ the female often resorts to the sea- 
shore, where, standing up to the belly in 
water, she washes and dresses her plumage, 
seeming to enjoy great satisfaction from these 
frequent ablutions.”’ 

It is a common belief that the red-breast is 
to be seen only towards the close of Autumn 
and during the prevalence of severe frost; and 
that in the other seasons of the year he takes re- 
fuge in wild and solitary places far distant from 
the haunts of man. This, however, is a mistake, 
for we have ourselves frequently seen him in 
his usual hedges in the very middle of July. 
Mr. Rennie says that one has been in song 
close to his house all this summer, and that 
he remarked another “singing for several 
months among some elms at Lewisham bridge, 
though there are houses all around, and the 
bustle of the public road just below.”’ He 
adds that “‘the red-breast, indeed, does not 
usually come to the cottage for crumbs during 
summer, because the insects are plentiful, 
and this may have given rise to to the com- 
mon opinion." He once, however, saw an 
instance, at Compton Basset, in Wiltshire, in 
which a red-breast made a daily visit in sum- 
mer within a cottage door, to peck up what 
he could find. Graham's sketch of this fa- 
vourite bird is copied from nature. 


“* High is his perch, but humble is his home, 
And aoe concealed sometimes within the 
soun 








Of heartsome mill-clack, when the spacious 


oor 
White dusted, tells him plenty reigns around. 
Close at the root of brier bush, that o’e 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded 

white, 
He fixes his abode, and lives at will. 
Oft near some single cottage he prefers 
To rear his little home; there pert and —- 
He shares the refuse of the good wife’s churn. 
Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught.’ ” 
Birds of Scotland, p. 29. 

The swallow who builds his nests in the 
angles of our windows, and immediately be- 
neath the eaves of our houses, is ranked with 
sufficient propriety, by Mr. Rennie, amongst 
his mason-birds. The popular supposition 
that these creatures knead the clay with 
water from the nearest brook or pond before 
they carry it to the spot destined for the con- 
struction of their nest, is discarded by him as 
fabulous. 

“ Swallows, we admit, may be frequently 
seen both drinking and washing on the wing, 
and also collecting mud from cart-ruts and 
other places. But they never carry water in 
their bills, or on their feathers. They are in- 
capable of performing either operation; for 
they want the necessary muscles to carry 
water in their mouths, as we can do, and 
whatever water might adhere to their feathers 
would be instantly shaken off in fying, for, 
according to our observations, it runs off from 
them as it does from the feathers of ducks and 
other water-fowl. Besides, their inability to 
find materials sufficiently moist is a supposition 


altogether improbable, with respect to a bird of 


such powerful wing, whose flight is so excur- 
sive, and usually in the vicinity of water. 

“ That some liquid is requisite, however, to 
make their mortar more adhesive, will be evi- 
dent to any person who will take the trouble 
of picking up a little mud from the same place 
where the swallows collect it, and endeavour 
to make it adhere to a wall, as they do their 
nests. We have more than once tried such 
an experiment without success. We have 
further ascertained, by examining nests during 
the process of building, that the portion of 
clay just added is considerably more moist 
than that of the ruts from which it has been 
taken. The natural conclusion is, that the 
swallows employ some salivary fluid besides 
the water which may be in the mud. That 
this is the fact, and not a fancy, we shall find 
numerous occasions to prove as we proceed 
That the bird moistens the clay with saliva is 
confirmed by anatomical examination, the pre- 
sence of large salivary glands being shown 
upon dissection. 

“M. Montbeillard, in his elaborate and other- 
wise excellent account of the window-swallow's 
nest, has fallen into a mistake from not being 
aware of this circumstance. ‘ The nest,’ he 
says, ‘ which I observed in the month of Sep- 
tember, and which had been broken off from a 
window, was oo ye externally of earth, 
particularly the mould thrown up in the 
morning by worms in new-delved borders.’ 
Now, looking at the outside of one of these 

















curious nests, we are not surprised that the 
ingenious naturalist should have fancied it 
thus composed ; for the process by which it is 
constructed is precisely similar to that pursued 
by the worms. The swallow, not requiring to 
have the outside of her nest smooth and neat 
like the interior plastering of the thrush, only 
rough-casts it, as our workmen say, by daubing 
the little pellets of clay as she brings them, 
rounded and moistened with saliva; and, of 
course, when these dry, the external wall of 
the nest appears as if it were composed of 
worm-casts, though no swallow, we are well 
persuaded, has ever been seen collecting these 
for her building materials, as Montbeillard con- 
jectures. 
> * * * * * * * 

“Tt is very rarely that the observations of 
the ingenious naturalist of Selborne require 
correction. We can testify to the minute ac- 
curacy of his excellent description of the build- 
ing process of the window swallow, or martin 
(Hirundo urbica). ‘ About the middle of May,’ 
he says, ‘if the weather be fine, the martin 
begins to think in earnest of providing a man- 
sion for its family. The crust or shell of this 
nest seems to be formed of such dirt or loam as 
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comes most readily to hand, and is tempered 
and wrought rowow Ss with little bits of broken | 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As 
this bird often builds against a perpendicular | 
wall without any projecting ledge under, it 
requires its utmost efforts to get the first foun- 
dation firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry 
the superstructure. On this occasion, the bird 
not only clings with its claws, but partly sup- 
ports itself by strongly inclining its tail against | 
the wall, making that a fulcrum; and thus | 
steadied, it works and plasters the materials 
into the face of the brick or stone. But then, 
that this work may not, while it is soft and | 
green, put itself down by its own weight, the | 
provident architect has prudence and forbear- | 
ance enough not to advance her work too fast; 
but by building only in the morning, and by 
dedicating the rest of the day to food and 
amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and | 
harden. About half an inch seems to be a 
sufficient layer fora day. Thus careful work- 
men, when they burld mud-walls (informed at 
first perhaps by the little bird,) raise but a 
moderate layer at a time and then desist; lest 
the work should become top-heavy, and so be 
ruined by its own weight. By this method, in | 
about ten or twelve days, is formed a hemis- 
pheric nest with a mil aperture towards the 
top, strong, compact, and warm, and perfectly 
fitted for all the purposes for which it was in- | 
tended. 

“ «The shell or crust of the nest is a sort of 
rustic-work full of knobs and protuberances on 
the outside: nor is the inside of those that [ 
have examined smoothed with any exactness 
at all; but is rendered soft and warm and fit 
for incubation, by a lining of small straws, 

rasses, and feathers; and sometimes by a 

dding of moss interwoven with wood. They 
are often capricious in fixing on a resting 
place, beginning many edifices and leaving | 
them w nished; but when once a nest is | 


eompleted in a sheltered place, after so much 
labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, as 
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nature seldom works in vain, the same nest 
serves for several seasons. Those which breed 
in a ready finished house, get the start in 
hatching of those that build new, by ten days 
or a fortnight. These industrious artificers 
are at their labours in the long days before four 
in the morning; when they fix their materials, 
they plaster them on with their chins, moving 
their heads with a quick vibratory motion.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


“ The swallow is a general favourite. He 
comes to us when nature is putting on her 
most smiling aspect, and he stays with us 
through the months of sunshine and gladness. 
‘The swallow,’ says Sir H. Davy, ‘ is one of 
my favourite birds, and a rival of the nightin- 
gale; for he glads my sense of seeing, as much 
as the other does my sense of hearing. He is 
the joyous prophet of the year, the harbinge: 
of the best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment 
amongst the lowest forms of nature ; winter is 
unknown to him, and he leaves the green 
meadows of England in autumn, for the myrtle 
and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms 
of Africa.’ 

‘“«¢ Gentle bird! we find thee here 

When Nature wears her summer vest; 

Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest; 

And when the chilling winter lowers, 

Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 

Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 

Where sunny hours of verdure smile.’ 

“The places which the swallow loves are 
consecrated, too, by our great dramatic poet, 
in one of his most, charaeteristic passages, in 
which, after the turmoil of dark passions, the 
mind is for a moment relieved by the contrast 
of pure feelings, clothed in the most exquisite 
language. 

“* This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven's 
breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his. pendent bed, and procreant 
cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob- 
serv'd 
The air is delicate.’ 

“ But the attractions of poetry are not re- 
quired to give a charm to the ‘ loved mansion- 
ry,’ of this delightful bird. The simple de- 
scription of an Italian poet interprets the de- 
light which its cheerful industry affords to an 
imaginative mind :— 

* ¢ La Rondinella, sopra il nido allegra, 

Cantando salutava il nuovo giorno.’ 

“It is the voice of innocent gladness; the 
bird is happy, as it seems to us, because it is 
constantly active in its proper duties.”—pp. 
100— 108. 


If any of our readers, passing over the de- 
scriptions of the poets and the enthusiasm of 
the naturalists, be desirous of preventi 
swallows from building in their windows, 
beneath the roofs of their houses, they need 
only have the forbidden places well rabbed 
with oil and soft soap, which will render it 
282 
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impossible for the bird to make the clay ad- 
here to the wall. Once foiled, the swallow 
will not try the place again for years. With 
most persons, however, the bird is a favourite 
—particularly the barn swallow, to which the 
Anglo-Americans are so much attached, that 
they have many contrivances for enticing 
them to build near their houses. Wilson 
says, that “in the woods they are never met 
with; but as you approach a farm they soon 
catch the eye, cutting their gambols in the 
air. Scarcely a barn, to which these birds 
can find access, is without them; and as pub- 
lic feeling is universally in their favour, they 
are seldom or never disturbed. A German 
has assured me, that if any man permitted 
swallows to be shot, his cows would give 
bloody milk!’ Some swallows, it is well 
known, build their nests five or six feet, or 
more, down the chimney, without any regard 
to the smoke, that issues from the funnel, in 
order to obtain greater security for their 
young. Others prefer the shafts of old wells, 
and even of coal-pits, in which men are con- 
tinually passing and repassing. M. Hebert 
says, that he saw a pair of window-swallows 
build on the spring of a bell, the bottom of 
the nest resting on the spring, while the 
upper semicircular brim leaned against the 
wall by its two ends, three or four inches be- 
low the eave. The frequent concussion given 
by the spring prevented the hatch from suc- 
ceeding, yet the pair did not abandon their 
musical mansion until the end of the season. 
Bingley mentions a pair, which built for two 
successive seasons on the handles of a pair of 
garden shears, that happened to be stuck up 
against some boards in an out-house. But a 
still more curious fancy must have actuated 
another pair of swallows, which are recorded 
to have constructed their habitation on the 
wings and body of a dead owl, that was hung 
up on the rafters of a barn, moved by every 
gust of wind. The owl, with its odd appen- 
dage, was deposited as a curiosity in the 
museum of Sir Ashton Lever, who directed a 
large shell to be put in the place where the 
ow! had previously been suspended, and the 
following year, as he expected, a nest was 
built there, which has also, with the shell, 
been preserved in the same museum. 

The flamingo, which is now to be seen 
only near the waters of Africa and America, 
constructs his nest of materials similar to 
those which the swallow uses. They do not, 
however, inhabit these buildings, their long 
legs preventing them from doing so. They 
frequent the marshes, where they can find 
plenty of slime; this they heap up with their 
claws, and form hillocks, resembling little 
islets, rising to the height of about a foot and 
a half above the water, the base being broad 
and solid, and the structure gradually taper- 
ing towards the top, where they leave a small 
hollow to receive their eggs. When they 
lay or hatch, says Dampier, from whom this 





account is taken, they stand erect, not on the 
top, but very near it, their feet on the ground 
and in the water, leaning themselves against 
the hillock, and covering the nest with their 
tail. Their eggs are very long, and as they 
make their nest on the ground, they could 
not, without injuring their eggs or their 
young, have their legs in the nest, nor sit, 
nor support their whole body, but for this 
wonderful instinct which nature has given 
them. They appear, in fact, astride on the 
little pyramid, like a man on horseback. The 
crested penguins build their nests after the 
same fashion; in the Falkland Islands they 
are so numerous, that the places in which 
they chiefly congregate are called Penguin 
Towns. The masonry of our own magpie is 
so well known that it need hardly be alluded 
to. The same observation would be thought 
to apply to the ingenuity of the song-thrush 
and black-bird, although their nests cost much 
more labour than is generally imagined. 

The carpenter birds form a distinct class in 
themselves. Of these the woodpeckers may 
®& said to be the masters, especially those dis- 
tinguished by the ivory bill. 


** Were we merely to judge from the bill alone, 
we should be disposed to consider the ivory-bill- 
ed wood-pecker (Picus principalis) the prince of 
the carpenter birds. This powerful instrument 
is as white and much tougher, if not harder 
than ivory, and elegantly fluted. With this he 
can dig into the hardest trees, either for food 
or for nestling. In the low countries of the 
Carolinas, this bird usually prefers the large- 
timbered cypress swamps for teocdiag in; and 
in the trunk of one of these trees, at a conside- 
rable height, the male and female alternately 
and in conjunction dig out a large and capacious 
cavity for their eggs and young. Trees thus 
dug out have frequently been cut down with 
sometimes the eggs and young in them; the 
hole being said to be generally a little winding, 
the better to keep out the weather, and from 
two to five feet deep. The labour of digging 
out a hole of such dimensions, may be consider- 
ed almost beyond the execution of these birds ; 
but when we read of some of their other feats 
in carpentry, the fact does not appear in the 
least surprising. Wilson gives the following 
interesting history of one which he captured. 

_“* The first place,’ says he, ‘I observed this 
bird at, when on my way to the south, was 
about twelve miles north of Wilmington, in 
North Carolina. There I found the bird from 
which the drawing of the figure is taken. This 
bird was only wounded of htly in the wing, 
and on being caught uttered a loud reiterated 
and most piteous note, exactly resembling the 
violent crying of a young child, which terrified 
my horse so, as nearly to have cost me my life. 
It was distressing to hear it. I carried it with 
me in the chair, under cover, to Wilmington. 
In passing through the streets, its affecting 
cries — every one within hearing, parti- 
cularly the females, who hurried to the 
and windows, with looks of alarm and anxiety. 
I drove on, and on arriving at the piazza of the 
hotel, where I intended to put up, the landlord 























came forward, and a number of other persons 
who happened to be there, all equally alarmed 
at what they heard ; this was greatly increased, 
by my asking whether he could furnish me 
with accommodations for myself and my baby. 
The man looked blank and foolish, while the 
others stared with still greater astonishment. 
After diverting myself a minute or two at their 
expense, I drew my wood-pecker from under 
the cover, and a general laugh took place. I 
took’ liim up stairs and locked him up in my 
room, while [ went to see my horse taken care 
of. In less than an hour I returned, and on 
ning the door he set up the same distressing 
den, which now appeared to proceed from 
grief that he had been discovered in his attempts 
at escape. He had mounted along the side of 
the window, nearly as high as the ceiling, a 
little below which he had begun to break 
through. ‘The bed was covered with large 
ieces of plaster, the lath was exposed for at 
feast fifteen inches square, and a hole large 
h to admit the fist, opened to the weather 
is, so that in less than another hour he 
would certainly have succeeded in making his 
way through. I now tied a string round his 
leg and fastening it to the table, again left him. 
I wished to preserve his life, and had gone off 
in search of suitable food for him. As I reas- 
cended the stairs, I heard him again hard at 
work, and on entering had the mortification to 
perceive that he had almost entirely ruined the 
mahogany table to which he was fastened, and 
on which he had wreaked his whole vengeance. 
While en, din taking the drawing, he cut 
me severely in several places, and on the whole 
displayed such a noble and unconquerable spi- 
rit, that I was frequently tempted to restore him 
to his native woods. He lived with me nearly 
three days, but refused all sustenance ; and [| 
witnessed his death with regret. The head and 
bill of this bird is in great esteem among the 
southern Indians, who wear them by way of 
amulet or charm, as well as ornament, and, it 
is said, dispose of them to the northern tribes 
at considerable prices. An Indian believes 
that the head, skin, or even feathers of certain 
birds confer on the wearer all the virtues or ex- 
cellencies of those birds. Thus I have seen a 
coat made of the skins, heads, and claws of the 
raven ; caps stuck round with heads of butcher- 
birds, hawks and eagles , and as the disposition 
and courage of the ivory-billed woodpecker are 
well known to the savages, no wonder the 
should attach great value to it, having both 
beauty, and, in their estimation, distinguished 
merit to recommend it.’ 

“ A singular circumstance which occurred at 
Chelmsford in 1807, places the carpentry of 
birds in a very striking light. An elm was cut 
down on the estate of Mr. Parker, and upon be- 
ing sawed into planks, a hollow was discovered 
near the centre of the tree, containing a bird's 
nest and several eggs, which were unfortunate- 
ly broken by the saw. How long it had lain 
in this recess cannot be known; but as the 
yolks of the eggs were not dried up, one would 
suppose that it could not be a very long period ; 

it is not apparent how any part of an 
elm, naturally a slow-growing tree, should in- 
crease so rapidly as to enclose the nest and 
eggs, before the Jatter were destroyed by mois- 


eno 
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ture or insects, particularly as the cavity in 
question was covered with five or six inches of 
solidtimber. Yet this is not more unaccounta- 
ble than the circumstance which has been re- 

atedly recorded by authentic witnesses, of 
ive toads being found enclosed in growing 
trees, and other instances of a very similar de- 
scription. On examining an elm near Brock- 
ley in Kent, in which the cross-bar of a style 
was fixed a few years ago, we found that over 
this the elm had grown so as to enclose it for 
more than a foot in the live timber, the bark 
being so closely compacted around the dead 
style-bar, that the blade of a knife cannot be 
inserted between. We have watched the pro- 
gress of this for several years, and find that it 
makes a regular advance every summer. Had 
a pair of red-starts or creepers built a nest 
at the end of the cross-bar within the elm, 
and been accidentally killed after the eggs 
were deposited, it would have been lashosedt in 
the same manner as the end of the bar.” —pp. 
152—156. 


The basket-making birds form a numerous 
and very curious tribe, to which our rook be- 
longs. But the most remarkable amongst 
them is the baya, a sparrow found in most 
parts of Hindostan, distinguished for its beau- 
tiful plumage, and the sagacity with which it 
constructs its nest. His habitation is much in 
the form of the large bottles which the che- 
mists dixplay in their windows, having a large 
belly and a narrow neck, and is composed of 
long grass woven most ingeniously together, 
and suspended by the narrow end to the ex- 
tremity of the flexible branch of a tree, in 
order, says Forbes, “the more effectually to 
secure the eggs and young brood from ser- 
pents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey.”’ 

‘* These nests,”’ he adds, “ contain several 
apartments, appropriated to different pur- 
poses: in one the hen performs the office of 
incubation: another, consisting of a little 
thatched roof and covering a perch, without a 
bottom, is occupied by the male, who, with his 
chirping note, cheers the female during her 
maternal labours.” Dr. Fryer is enthusiastic 
in his admiration of these birds, who, he tells 
us, construct the nest ‘‘ like a steeple-hive, 
with winding meanders, before which hangs a 
penthouse for the rain to pass, tying it with so 
slender a thread to the bough of the tree, that 
the squirrel dare not venture his body, though 
his mouth water at the eggs and prey within; 
yet it is strong enough to bear the hanging 
habitation of the ingenious contriver, free 
from all] the assaults of its antagonists, and al] 
the accidents of gusts and storms. Hundreds 
of these pendulous nests may be seen on one 
tree.” 


The weaver-birds are so called because the 
materials of their nests are generally found 
more or less neatly interlaced. hedge- 
sparrow lines its nest with a woof of hair- 
work, which is generally of considerable 
thickness; the pied wagtail does the same 
thing, and also the red-breast and the yellow- 
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hammer. Bat all these are exceeded in neat- 
ness and skilfulness of workmanship by the 
chaffinch, still more by the Baltimore starling, 
of whose operations Wilson gives a detailed 
account. This bird fabricates a kind of cloth, 
not unlike felt, which it forms into a pouch 
of six or seven inches in depth, lined with a 
variety of soft substances, and finished with a 
layer of horse-hair. The whole is shaded from 
the sun by a natural penthouse, or canopy of 
leaves. Like the baya, the Baltimore starling 
suspends its habitation on the extremity of a 
branch of a tree. In the season of building, 
the women in the country are obliged to watch 
any thread which they may have bleaching, 
as the Baltimore, finding it so convenient for 
his purpose, often purloins it in great quanti- 
ties. Some of the weaver-birds in India, it 
seems, not only construct nests of the most 
beautiful texture, but also light them up at 
night by means of glow-worms! 


* There is a bird (the species of which has 
not been well ascertained) celebrated in India 
for lighting up her nest during the night with 
glow-worms or fire-flies. It is further added to 
this wonderful circumstance, that, after collect- 
ing those luminous insects, she fastens them 
to the inside of her nest by means of a peculiar 
kind of clay of a glutinous nature. ‘ What an 
elegant illumination!’ exclaims Mrs. Wake- 
field, ‘could our minds be divested of the suf- 
ferings of the poor glow-worms, whose bril- 
liancy subjects them to a painful death: they 
form an apt emblem of beauty, that so often 
misleads its possessor into error and folly.’ 
This story of the bird lighting up its nest with 
glow-worms has been considered, however, as 
unreal as the poetical fancy that the light of 
the glow-worm itself is intended as a nuptial 
torch to guide the darkling flight of the male to 
his home; which popular belief, adopted even 
by the best naturalists, must give way to the 
fact, first ascertained by De Geer, that the 
larva of the glow-worm (which cannot propa- 
gate) exhibits the same light. The nest of the 
Indian sparrow (Loria Bengalensis?) is thus 
described, and its illumination explained, by 
Sir William Jones :— 

*«* This bird is exceedingly common in Hin- 
doostan; he is astonishingly sensible, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deserting the 
place where his young are hatched, but not 
averse, like most other birds, to the society of 
mankind, and easily taught to perch on the 
hand of his master. In a state of nature he 
generally builds his nest on the highest tree he 
can find, especially on the Palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that which hap- 
pens to overhang a well ora rivulet: he makes 
it of grass, which he weaves like cloth, and 
shapes like a bottle, suspending it firmly on 
the branches, but so as to rock with the wind, 
and placing it with its entrance downwards to 
secure it from the birds of prey. This nest 


usually consists of two or three chambers, and 


it is popularly believed that he lights them 
with fire-flies, which he is said to catch alive at 
night, and confine with moist clay, or with 
cow-dung. That such flies are often found in 
his nest, where pieces of cow-dung are also 
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stuck, is indubitable ; but, as their light could 
be of little use to him, it seems probabie that he 
only feeds on them. He may be taught with 
ease to fetch a piece of paper, or any small 
matter that his master points out to him. Itis 
an attested fact, that if a ring be dropt into a 
deep well, and a signal be given to him, he 
will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the 
ring before it touches the water, and bring it 
up to his master with apparent exultation ; and 
it is confidently asserted, that if a house, or 
any other place, be shown to him once or twice, 
he will carry a note thither immediately, on a 
proper signal being made. The young Hindoo 
women at Benares, and in other places, wear 
very thin plates of gold, called ticas, slightly 
fixed, by way of ornament, between their eye- 
brows, and when they pass through the streets, 
it is not uncommon for the youthful libertines, 
who amuse themselves with training these 
birds, to give them a signal which they under- 
stand, and send them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring in triumph to their lovers.’ "’ 

** It is not improbable, however, that some of 
these feats have received a colouring from 
Oriental imagination. The separate chambers 
of the nest, also, may possibly be accounted for, 
as Vaillant has most satisfactorily done respect- 
ing the perch of the pine-pinc. We have, how- 
ever, received the following account from a 
gentleman, long resident in India, whose testi- 
mony in favour of the popular opinion that the 
loxia uses glow-worms to light up its nest, and 
makes separate chambers in its dwelling, is so 
strong, that we cannot refuse to place it before 
our readers :— 

“* Desiring to ascertain the truth of the cur- 
rent belief that the bird employs the glow- 
worm for the purpose of illuminating its nest, 
[I adopted the following method :—Taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the birds, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, I directed a servant 
to prevent their retarn, while I examined their 
nest, which | cut open, and found in it a full- 
sized glow-worm, fastened to the inside with 
what is in India called morum, a peculiarly 
binding sort of clay. Having sewn up the di- 
vision, | replaced the nest, which on the fol- 
lowing evening I again examined, and found 
another smaller sized glow-worm, with fresh 
clay, a little on ene side of the former spot. | 
subsequently tried the experiment on three 
other nests, in two of which the same results 
were elicited, and in the third the fresh clay 
was fixed, but no glow-worm. That the insect 
is placed in the nest as food, is, I think, render- 
ed extremely doubtful, by the fact of its being 
fixed in the clay, a useless labour for that pur- 
pose; and from the little likelihood there is that 
a bird, which, as I believe, never quits its nest 
after roosting, which delights in sunshine, and 
which is never known to take any food during 
the night-time, should be of such a greedy dis- 
position as to be unable to retire to rest without 
providing food for a future occasion. As to 
the separate chambers, also, it may be ob- 
served that the fact of their existence is indis- 
putable; and I think it is equally certain that 
they are not occasioned by adding new nests to 
old ones, as such additions would be at once 
discernible, from the difference occasioned in 











the colour and texture, by exposure to the in- 
clemencies of the seasons. ’’—pp. 249—252. 


We come next, as we are proceeding 
through all the mechanical trades, to the 
tailor-birds, some of which, it has been as- 
certained beyond doubt, make the bill per- 
form the office of aneedle. ‘Of this,” says 
Mr. Rennie, “we have unquestionable evi- 
dence, both in the workmanship of the nests 
of more than one species, and in the ocular 
testimony of observers who have watched 
the little mechanics at work!"’ The account 
given of one of these, will serve as a speci- 
men of the whole tribe, concerning which, 
we may observe, the details collected by our 
naturalists are rather scanty. 

“ But the most celebrated bird of this divi- 
sion is the one which in the East is, par excel- 
lence, named the tailor-bird —_— sutoria, 
Lara.), the description of whose perform- 
ances we would be apt to suspect for an Ori- 
ental fiction, if we had not a number of the 
actual specimens to prove their rigid authen- 
ticity. e do suspect, however, that these 
very specimens have misled European natural- 
ists a step beyond the truth in their accounts 
of its proceedings. ‘The tailor-bird,’ says 
Darwin, ‘ will not trust its nest to the extremi- 
ty of a tender twig, but makes one more ad- 
vance to safety by fixing it to the leaf itself. 
It picks up a dead leaf and sews it to the side of a 
living one, its slender bill being its needle, and 
its thread some fine fibres; the lining consists 
of feathers, gossamer, and down; its eggs are 
white ; the colour of the bird light yellow; its 
leagth three inches; its weight three-six- 
teenths of an ounce; so that the materials of 
the nest and the weight of the bird, are not 
likely to draw down a habitation so slightly 
suspended. A nest of this bird is preserved in 
the British Museum.’ ”’ 

“There are now three such nests in the Mu- 
seum, all of which certainly give some colour 
to the story of a dead leaf having been sewed 
to a living one; yet we {have the authentic 
narrative of an eye-witness of its operations, 
which mentions nothing of this kind; but on 
the contrary, serves fo confirm our doubts. It 
will consequently be desirable to give this nar- 
rative in the language of the original observer, 
whose splendid figure we shall likewise take 
the liberty of copying. Comparing it with the 
baya, which we have already described, he 
says, ‘ Equally curious in the structure of its 
nest, and far superior in the variety and ele- 
= of its plumage, is the tailor-bird of Hin- 

oostan ; so called from its instinctive ingenui- 
ty in forming its nest: it first selects a plant 
with large leaves, and then gathers cotton from 
the shrub, spins it to a thread by means of its 
long bill se slender feet, and then, as with a 
needle, sews the leaves neatly together to con- 
ceal its nest. The tailor-bird (Motacilla Sutoria, 
Liv.) resembles some of the humming birds at 
the Brazils, in shape and colour; the hen is 
clothed in brown; but the plumage of the 
cock displays the varied tints of azare, purple, 

en and gold, so common in those American 
ies. n have I watched the 
of an industrious pair of tailor-birds, in my 
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, from their first choice of a plant, until 
e completion of the nest and the - 
ment of the young. How applicable are 
following lines in the “ Muse Seatoniane,’’ to 
the nidification of the tailor-birds, and the 
pencil nests of the baya :— 


* Behold a bird’s nest! 

Mark it well, within, without! 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join: his little beak was all : 

And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
Could compass such another ?’ "'—pp. 258. 


Mr. Rennie dedicates a separate chapter to 
felt-making birds, although we have already 
seen that some of these were classed amongst 
the weavers. The difference, however, is 
this, that in one case the cloth is woven, in 
the other it appears as if felted, that is to say, 
the materials of which the nest is composed, 
seem as if they weve carded together. In- 
stead, however, of describing the operation of 
the felt-maker with minuteness, we shall give 
Vaillant's very animated account of the pro- 
ceedings of a pair of small African birds, 
which had come particularly under his notice. 


“ This romantic though accurate naturalist 
had contrived, by tempting tit-bits, to render 
the species alluded to, which he calls the Ca- 
pocier (Sylvia macroura, Latruam), so familiar, 
that a pair of these birds regularly entered his 
tent several times a day, and even seemed to 
recognise him in the adjacent thickets as he 
passed along. ‘The breeding season,’ he s 
on, ‘ had no sooner arrived, than I perceived 
the visits of my two litte guests to become less 
frequent, though, whether they sought soli- 
tude, the better to mature their plans, or whe- 
ther, as the rains had ceased and insects be- 
came so abundant that my tit-bits were less 
relished, I cannot tell, but they seldom made 
their appearance for four or five successive 
days, after which they unexpectedly returned, 
and it was not long before I discovered the 
motives that had brought them back. During 
their former visits they had not failed to ob- 
serve the cotton, moss, and flax which I used 
to stuff my birds with, and which were always 
lying upon my table. Finding it, no doubt, 
pm | more convenient to come and furnish 
themselves with these articles there, than to 
go and pick the down from the branches of 
plants, com them carry away in their beaks 
parcels of these much larger in bulk than 
themselves. 

“< Having followed and watched them, I 
found the place which they had selected for 
constructing the cradle which should contain 
their infant progeny. In a corner of a retired 
and neglected garden belonging to the good 
Slaber, there grew, by the side of a small 
spring, beneath the shelter of the only tree 
which ornamented that retreat, a single plant, 
called by the Colonists of the Capoc- 
bosche. In this shrub they had already laid a 
part of the foundation with moss, the fork of 
the branches chosen for the reception of the 
nest being already bedded therewith. The 
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first materials were laid on the 11th of Octo- 
ber. The second day's labours presented a 
rude mass about four inches in thickness, and 
from five to six inches in diameter. This was 
the foundation of the nest, which was com- 
posed of moss and flax, interwoven with grass 
and tufts of cotton. 

“«] passed the whole of the second day by 
the side of the nest, which the female never 
quitted, from the moment my windows were 
open in the morning till ten o clock, and from 
five in the evening till seven. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th, the male made twenty-nine 
journeys to my room, and in the evening only 
seventeen. He gave great assistance to the 
female in trampling down and pressing the 
cotton with his body, in order to make it into 
a sort of felt-work. 

“« When the male arrived with parcels of 
moss and cotton, he deposited his load either 
on the edge of the nest, or upon branches 
within the reach of the female. He made four 
or five trips of this kind without interruption, 
and then set about helping his mate in the 
execution of her work. 

““* This agreeable occupation was often in- 
terrupted by innocent and playful gambols, 
though the female appeared to be so actively 
and anxiously employed about her building, as 
to have less relish for trifling than the male ; 
and she even punished him for his frolic by 
pecking him well with her beak. He, on the 
other hand, fought in his turn, pecked, pulled 
down the work which they had done, prevent- 
ed the female from continuing her labours, 
and, in a word, seemed to tell her, “ you refuse 
to be my play-mate on account of this work, 
therefore you shall not do it!” It will scarcely 
be credited that, entirely from what I saw and 
knew, respecting these little altercations, I 
was both surprised and angry at the female. 
In order, however, to save the fabric from spo- 
liation she left off working, and fled from bush 
to bush for the express purpose of teasing him. 
Soon afterwards, having made matters up again, 
the female returned to her labour, and the male 
sung during several minutes in the most ani- 
mated strains. After his song was concluded he 
began again to occupy himself with the work, 
and with fresh ardour carried such materials 
as his companion required till the spirit of fro- 
lic again became buoyant, and a scene similar 
to that which | have just described, recurred. 
{ have witnessed eight interruptions of this 
kind in one morning. How happy birds are! 


They are certainly the privileged creatures of | 


nature, thus to work and sport alternately as 
fancy prompts them. 

** On the third day the birds began to rear 
the side walls of the nest, after having rendered 


the bottom compact by repeatedly pressing the | 


materials with their breasts, and turning them- 
selves round upon them in all directions. They 
first formed a plain border, which they after- 
wards trimmed, and upon this they piled up tufts 
of cotton, which was felted into the structure by 
beating and pressing it with their breasts, and 
the shoulders of their wings, taking care to ar- 
range any projecting corner with their beaks, 
so as to interlace it into the tissue, and render 


The contiguous branches of the 
bush were enveloped, as the work proceeded, 


it more firm. 
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in the side walls, but without deranging the cir- 

.cular cavity of the interior. This part of the 
nest required many materials, so that I was 
eer] astonished at the quantity which they 
used. 

*¢ On the seventh day their task was finish- 
ed ; and anxious to examine the interior | de- 
termined to introduce my finger, when | felt an 
egg that had probably been laid that morning, 
for on the previous evening I could see there 
was no egg in it, as it was not quite covered in. 
This beautiful edifice, which was as white as 
snow, was nine inches in height on the outside, 
whilst in the inside it was not more than five. 
Its external form was very irregular on account 
of the branches which it had been found neces- 
sary to enclose ; but the inside exactly resem- 
bled a pullet’s egg placed with the small end 
upwards. Its greatest diameter was five inches 
and the smallest four. The entrance was two- 
thirds or more of the whole height, as seen on 
the outside; but within it almost reached the 
arch of the ceiling above. 

““* The interior of this nest was so neatly 
worked and felted together, that it might have 
been taken for a piece of fine cloth, a little 
worn, the tissue being so compact and close 
that it would have been impossible to detach a 
particle of the materials without tearing the 
texture to pieces; yet was this only effected 
by the process which I have already described, 
and it must be confessed that it was a work 
truly admirable, considering the instruments of 
the little mechanics.’ "—pp. 2380—2s4. 


The cementers next follow in the order of 
Mr. Rennie’s classification, their nests being 
generally formed of a paste; in some instan- 
ces as in that of the esculent swallow of Java, 
nests of this description are highly valued for 
their supposed restorative qualities, and are 
sold and eaten for that purpose. The best of 
these nests are the white ones, which have 
been ascertained to consist chemically of a 
substance intermediate between gelatine and 
albumen, indicating nothing of animal origin, 
but strongly allied to vegetable gums. They 
are chiefly to be found in deep, damp caves, 
some of which are difficult of access, which 
makes the business of collecting the nests a 
kind of trade amongst persons who have been 
accustomed to it from their youth. On the 
south coast of the island of Java, says Mr 
Crawfurd, “the caves are only to be ap- 
| proached by a perpendicular descent of many 

hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, 
over a sea rolling violently against the rocks. 
| When the mouth of the cavern is attained, the 
perilous office of taking the nests must often 
| be performed with torch light, by penetrating 
into recesses of the rock, when the slight- 
est trip would be instantly fatal to tho adven- 
| turers, who see nothing below them but the 
| turbulent surf making its way into the chasms 
of the rock. The only preparation which the 
birds’ nests undergo, is that of simple drying 
| without direct exposure to the sun, after 
| which they are packed in small boxes, usually 
| of a picul, or about 135 pounds in weight. 
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They are assorted for the Chinese market into 
three kinds, according to their qualities.” 
The English reader will be surprised to learn, 
that some of these nests are sold in China for 
more than their weight in silver. 

Of the parasite birds, or those who seize the 
nests of others, whom at the same time they 
dispossess, the house sparrow seems to be the 
most audacious. He is particularly fond of 
the nest of the swallow, because, we suppose, 
he finds it the most comfortable in the season 
of frost and snow. Neither does he hesitate 
to roost in the nest of a rook, who has chosen 
to absent himself for a while from his native 
home. This parasitical instinct is sometimes 
taken advantage of by those who are desirous 
of having birds in their neighbourhood. 


“Those who are fond of harbouring birds 
near their habitations, take advantage of these 
parasite propensities of some species, by fixing 
conveniences for them to nestle in, about houses 
and gardens. Belon tells us, that in certain 
provinces of France it is customary, in this 
way, to hang pots in the tops of trees which 
are haunted by thrushes ; and these birds, find- 
ing convenient sheltered nests, seldom fail to 
lay their eggs in them, to hatch and rear their 
young. This plan, which Aldrovand says is 
unknown in Germany, (nor is it, we believe, 
practised in Britain,) contributes doubly to the 
multiplication of the species, for it both pre- 
serves the brood, and, by saving part of the 
time spent in building nests, it enables the 
birds to make two hatches a-year 

* Buffon thinks this is a modern improvement 
upon the ancient Roman method of breeding 
thrushes for the table in voleries, of which 
Varro and Columella have left curious details. 


Each of these voleries contained many thou- 


sand thrushes and blackbirds, besides other 
birds excellent for eating, such as ortolans and 
quails. So numerous were those voleries in 
the: vicinity of Rome, and in the territory of 
the Sabines, that the dung of the thrushes was 
employed to manure the lands, and, what is re- 
markable, to fatten oxen and hogs. These 
thrushes had little liberty in their prisons, for 
they were never suffered to go abroad, and 
they laid no eggs ; but as they were supplied 
with abundance of choice food, they fattened 
to the great profit of the proprietor. Each fat 
thrush, except at the time of migration, sold for 
three denarii, equal to about two shillings ster- 
ling; and on the occasion of a triumph or pub- 
lic festival, this sort of trade yielded a profit of 
twelve hundred per cent. The voleries were a 
kind of vaulted courts, the inside furnished 
with a number of roosts 


a manner as to prevent the prisoners from see- 


ing the fields, the woods, the birds fluttering at 


liberty, or whatever might awaken their sensi- 
bility, and disturb the calm so conducive to cor- 
pulence. A little glimmering light was suffi- 


cient to direct them to their food; which con- | 


sisted of millet, and a sort of paste made with 
bruised figs and flour. They had also given 
them the berries of the lentisk, of the myrtle, 
of the ivy, and whatever, in short, would im- 
prove the delicacy and flavour of their flesh. 


The door was very | 
low; the windows very few, and placed in such | 
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They were supplied with a little stream of 
water, which ran in a gutter through the aor 
Twenty days before they were intended for 
killing, their allowance was augmented; nay, 
so far was the attention carried, that they 
gently removed into a little ante-chamber the 
Brakes which were plumpand in good order, to 
enjoy more quiet; and, frequently, to heighten 
the illusion, they hung boughs and verdure, 
imitating natural scenery, so that the birds 
might fancy themselves in the midst of the 
woods. In short, they treated their slaves well, 
because they knew their interest. Such as 
were newly ¢aught were put in small separate 
voleries, along with others that had been ac- 
customed to confinement; and every contri- 
vance, every soothing art was employed to 
habituate them somewhat to bondage; yet 
these birds were never completely tamed. 

“ We are not aware that any contrivance is 
resorted to in Britain to entice birds to build in 
particular places, except in the case of the 
house-sparrow. Sometimes, pots of unglazed 
delf ware, of a sub-oval shape, with a narrow 
hole for an entrance, are fixed upon the walls 
of houses, several feet below the eave ; and the 
sparrows, finding a domicile so suited to their 
habits, very soon take possession of every spot 
thus provided for them. But those who are so 
careful to accommodate the sparrows, do it, not 
because they are fond of their neighbourhood, 
or their yelping concerts, but to prevent their 
nestling under the eaves, where they dig out 
the mortar with their strong bills, when they do 
not find large holes enough for their accommo- 
dation. It probably never struck those persons 
that, by thus encouraging the sparrows to 
| breed, they are promoting the increase of the 
| race: and, unless they multiply their sparrow 
| pots yearly, they may be almost certain that 
the supernumeraries will resort to the eaves 
nearest their birth-place. 
| In Holland, square boxes are placed on the 
| house-tops to entice the stork (Ciconia alba, 
| Beton) to build; and, for the same purpose, it 
| was customary in France, in Belon’s time, to 
| place wheels there,—a practice said to be still 
followed in some parts of Germany. 





“In North America, probably to increase as 
much as possible the rural charms of their brief 
summers, more than one species of bird is in- 
| vited ‘by all appliances’ to nestle near the 

houses. Among these half-domesticated and 

sociable birds, the house-wren, the blue-bird, 

and the purple martin, are the most noted. 
| The latter (Hirundo purpurea, Laru.) is like 
| our window-swallow, a bird of passage ; and he 
| always makes his summer residence among the 
| habitations of man; who, deriving considerable 
advantage as well as amusement from his 
company, is generally his friend and protector. 
Accordingly, whenever he comes he is almost 
certain of finding some hospitable retreat fitted 
up for his accommodation and the reception of 
| his family, either in the projecting wooden cor- 
nice, on the top of the roof or sign-post, or, if 
all these be wanting, he betakes himself to the 
| dove-cot, among the pigeons; and when he 
| makes choice of a particular quarter of the lat- 
| ter, not a pigeon dare set foot within his pre- 

mises. Some of the Anglo-Americans have 

large conveniences constructed for these birds, 
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consisting of numerous apartments, which are 
for the most part fully tenanted every spring ; 
and, in such swallowries, individual birds have 
been noted to return to the same box for seve- 
ral successive years.'’—pp. 339—343. 

The swallow, notwithstanding the velocity 
and apparent ease of its movements, must be 
a cowardly bird, as it will permit even the lit- 
tle wren to enter its nest and take farcible 
possession of the premises, which it will re- 
tain against the lawful owners. These and 
other birds of a similar propensity, make the 
conquered nest their own, and in it they will 
rear their offspring with the utmost attention. 
But there is more than one species of these 
parasite birds, which take no trouble whatever 
with their young, contenting themselves with 
finding a nest in which their eggs may be de- 
posited. This is especially the case with the 
cuckoo, who never builds a nest for herself, 





but drops her eggs into the habitation of ano- | 


ther, to whom it confides the care of bringing 
ferth its progeny. This kindness, it was for- 


merly, and still in many places is, believed, 
the young cuckoo repays by devouring its | 


foster-mother. But this certainly is an error. 


““M. Montbeillard put the matter beyond 
doubt by experiment. On the 27th of June he 
put a young cuckoo, already nine inches long, 


im an open cage with three young fauvettes, | 


which were scarcely fledged, and could not eat 
without assistance. The cuckoo, however, so 


far from devouring, or even threatening them, | 


seemed eager to repay its pre ager to the 
species, suffering the little birds, which were 


not in the least afraid, to warm themselves un- | 


der its wings. 
which had as yet only been fed by hand, began 
of itself to eat by devouring a fauvette which 
was lodged with it. The account of the carni- 
vorous habits of cuckoos has by some been 
qualified, by alleging that it swallows its foster- 


On the other hand, a young ow! | 


nestlings just as they burst from the shell ; and | 


as these little embryos might be looked upon as 
oe intermediate between eggs and birds, 


they might therefore be eaten by the cuckoo, | 


which is said to feed on eggs. 
requires to be confirmed by observation ; but of 
the insatiable voracity of the cuckoo there can 
be no doubt. In the summer of 1829, a gar- 
dener at Lee, in Kent, kept a young cuckoo for 


is, however, | 


several months, and such was its appetite, that | 


it never seemed to have enough. Yet it did 


not make any attempt to eat, unless it was fed, | 


up till October; of course after all his brethren 
had migrated, and the possessor, disliking the 
constant trouble of feeding it, had it killed and 
stuffed. 

“ The disappesrance of the foster-nestlings 
from the nest in which a cuckoo is hatched, is 
more satisfactorily accounted for by the obser- 
vations of the late Dr. Jenner, to whom the 
world was indebted for the inestimable disco- 
very of vaccination. ‘On the 18th of June, 
1787,’ says he, ‘ | examined the nest of a hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor modularis), which then con- 
tained a cuckoo and three hedge-sparrows’ 
eggs. On inspecting it the day following, the 
bird had hatched ; but the nest then contained 
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so near the extremity of 
could distinctly see what was 
going forward in it; and, to my great astonish- 
ment, I saw the young cuckoo, h so late- 
ly hatched, in the act of turning out the young 
hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishin 
this was very curious; the little animal, wi 
the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived 
to get the bird upon its back, and making a 
lodgment for its burthen by elevating its elbows, 
clambered backwards with it up the side of the 
nest till it reached the top, where resting for a 
moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and 
quite disengaged it from the nest. It remained 
in this situation for a short time, feeling about 
with the extremities of its wings, as if to be 
convinced whether the business was properly 
executed, and then dropped into the nest again. 
With these, the extremities of its wings, I have 
often seen it, examine, as it were, an egg and 
nestling before it began its operations ; and the 
nice sensibilities which these parts seem to 
possess, seemed sufficiently to compensate the 
want of sight, which as yet it was destitute of. 
I afterwards put in an eee: and this, by a simi- 
lar process, was conveyed to the edge of the 
nest and thrown out. These experiments I 
have since repeated several times, in different 
nests, and have always found the young cuckoo 
disposed to act in the same manner. In climb- 
ing up the nest, it sometimes drops its burthen, 
and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; but aftera 
little respite the work is resumed, and goes on 
almost incessantly till it is effected. e sin- 
gularity of its shape is well adapted to these 
purposes ; for, different from other newly-hatch- 
ed birds, ite back, from the shoulders down- 
wards, is very broad, with a considerable de- 
pression in the middle. This depression seems 
formed by nature for the design of giving a 
more secure lodgment to the ong of the hedge- 
sparrow, or its young one, when the young 
cuckoo is employed in removing either of them 
from the nest. When it is about twelve days 
old this cavity is filled up, and then the back 
assumes the shape of nestling birds in general.’ 
‘ It sometimes happens (which disproves Pliny's 
statement) that two cuckoos’ eggs are deposit- 
ed in the same nest, and then the young pro- 
duced from one of them must inevitably perish. 
Two cuckoos and one hedge-sparrow were 
hatched in the same nest, and one hedge- 
sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. Ina few 
hours afterwards a contest began between the 
cuckoos for the possession of the nest, which con- 
tinued undetermined until the next afternoon, 
when one of them, which was somewhat supe- 
rior in size, turned out the other, together with 
the young hedge-sparrow and the unhatched 
egg. The combatants alternately appeared to 
have the advantage, as each carried the other 
several times to the top of the nest, and then 
sunk down again, oppressed by the weight of 
the burthen; till at length, after various efforts, 
the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards 
brought up by the hedge-sparrow.’ 
“* Here, then, we have the high authority of 
one of the most celebrated scientific men of his 
day for these very remarkable circumstances, 


The nest was 


a hedge, that 


which clearly explain the origin of the mistakes 
of Aristotle and Pliny, as well as of many mo- 





























dern writers, who having ascertained the dis- 
appearance of the eggs and young of the 
cuckoo’s foster-parents, conceived (plausibly 
enough, though erroneously) that they were 
— by the young cuckoo.’—pp. 365— 


Colonel Montagu states, that he had ocular 
evidence of the fact stated by Dr. Jenner, of 
a young cuckoo turning out of a hedge-spar- 
row’s nest, a young swallow; and a similar 
circumstance is mentioned from his own ob- 
servation by Blackwell, in the Manchester 
Memoirs, with the difference, that in this case, 
the young cuckoo, soon after it was hatched, 
expelled a whole nest, not of swallows, but 
titlarks, together with some unhatched eggs, 
without much difficulty. 
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From the Athenwum. 
MEMOIR OF PESTALOZZI.* 


luis is both an important and interesting 
work,—important to those who are in any way 
connected with children, and interesting to 
the general reader, as an ably-written piece 
of biography. The spirit and execution of 
the book are both good. Were our journal 
exclusively one of education, we should, in 
reviewing this work, mainly analyze the sys- 
tem and its application; but, as a journal of 
general literature, we shall make Pestalozzi 
himself the main object of attention, and, by 
giving an abstract of his life, show the com- 
bined influences under which he was himself 
educated. The honest confessions of a mind 
addicted to self-analysis, and conscious that 
whatever age or perfection it reaches, it still 
is only in expanded infancy, and must still 
go on learning, would be valuable, even if 
the mind had exercised little sway over 
others; but the honest confessions of any /e- 
gislative mind are beyond price. We think 
Pestalozzi’s was emphatically a mind of this 
order, and not of the executire. He was ad- 
vanced in life before his ideas were at all per- 
fected into a system, and then mainly through 
the instrumentality of his friend and disciple, 
Niederer, whilst his practical arrangements 
were for ever in confusion; but these admis- 
sions detract nothing from his peculiar merit, 
his grand power—that of impressing minds, 
essentially different from his own, with the 
spirit that was peculiarly his own—disinter- 
ested devotedness to the cause of education, 
and more especially the education of the poor. 
Pestalozzi’s strong ground is not so much that 
he was a man who simplified tuition—made 
knowledge (as we now see it in our infant 





* Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education ; 
being an Account of his Life and Writings, with 
copious Extraets from his Works, and extensive 
Details illustrative of the Practical Parts of his 
Method. By E. Biber, Ph. Dr. 8vo. London, 
4831. Souter. 
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schools,) tangible to the senses—proved that 
the scholar and the master are to be fellew- 
workers—and that mental development re- 
quires something more than task-setting on 
one side, and task-getting on the other; Pes- 
talozzi was the first man who devoted himself 
to the great work of making scholars feel 
their own powers, and feel pleasure in using 
them; and of making tutors feel that their 
main business is to discover and guide those 
powers ;—but his peculiar honour was, that 
he thought the peasantry brothers in mind as 
well as body, before any one else thought so ; 
and the title that pre-eminently belongs to 
him, is that of rue Lover oF cuitpRen. He 
had a genius for understanding them, and for 
making them understand him; of loving 
them, and making them love him in return ; 
of being so happy with them, that they could 
not choose but be happy with him: this was 
the living spirit of his system—the bond of 
union, and the charm, without which his most 
novel modes of exciting interest in know- 
ledge, his whole paraphernalia of elementary 
books, signs, and pictures, would have been 
little better than “ dry bones.” He was one 
of the noble order of visionaries, who go 
through life thinking better of the species 
than it deserves; wearying to serve it, how- 
ever often wearied by disappointment and in- 
gratitude ; and loving it, though, for year af- 
ter year, each may say with Paul to his Co- 
rinthian converts, “The more abundantly I 
love ye, the less I be loved.” He fell at last 
from his ‘* palmy state,” but it was in his old 
age; and he is nevertheless one whom, for 
much more than half a century of benevolent 
exertion, we are bound to reverence and 
love. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, in 
the German part of Switzerland, on the 12th 
January, 1745. He was of good family, but 
the premature death of his father, an able, 
but by no means rich physician, left him an 
orphan in childhood. His mother’s circum- 
stances were straitened; but the family con- 
nexions ensured the youth facilities for enter- 
ing on an honourable career ; his sole remain- 
ing parent was not an ordinary woman—(was 
the mother of a distinguished man ever so?) 
—but the moral bias was perhaps most cer- 
tainly given to his mind—his devoted feeling 
for the lower orders most decidedly implanted, 
by an old servant, who clung to the family 
with feudal fidelity, and to her “ young mas- 
ter,’ with patriarchal love ;—the debt of gra- 
titude he thus incurred to his mother’s maid, 
was in after times paid back to the class from 
which she sprung. Brought up in obscurity, 
there are few traits related of his boyhood ; 
from the soubriquet of Harry Oddity affixed to 
him at school, he appears to have been a 
quaint, old-fashioned youth—the good-hu- 
moured butt of his more daring comrades ;— 
whilst his treatment at home stimulated his 
feelings into feminine acuteness ;—perhaps 
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Beattie’s lines best express our biographical 
notion of him— 
Silent when glad—affeetionate, though shy, &c. 


For the comfort of the fathers and mothers 
of unprecocious children, be it known, that 
Pestalozzi’s was a mind of slow growth; and 
it was not till considerably advanced, that he 
felt, or found out, his peculiar calling. He 
was first intended for the church, but, like 
Dominie Sampson, one experiment sufficed, 
and he never entered the probationary pulpit 
a second time. The law was next tried, but 
his mind seemed still less at home there than 
in divinity; he speculated on forms of govern- 
ment, and by his speculations became more 
and more dissatisfied with the state of society 
as it existed round him, or as he read of it. 
Rousseau's “ Emile” completed the dark im- 
pression on his mind; and, wearied with the 
tossings of a fervent spirit, and the doubts of 
an immature intellect, a dangerous fit of ill- 
ness, by putting an end to the strife, probably 
saved him from going mad. On recovering 
from this illness, he determined to forego the 

tudy of all human systems, and suffer Provi- 
dence to educate him ;—in accordance with 
this determination, he made an auto da fé of 


firmer in the canton of Berne, where, by con- 





A wife might well be proud of Pestalozzi; 
but the portrait prefixed to this volume will 
justify the exclamation of her friend. It re- 
minds us of Happy Jack, the blue monkey, at 
the King’s Mews; and, in our opinion, should 
the latter ever take to writing as he has to 
smoking, his autograph will be exactly like 
Pestalozzi’s in the book before us; it is a 
piece of tattooing—a fac-simile of the wrinkles 
in his face—a positive work of art. 

By his marriage, Pestalozzi acquired a share 
in a flourishing cotton factory, which not 
only increased his resources, but brought him 
again into immediate contact with the work- 
ing classes, and induced him to speculate yet 
more deeply on the possibility of raising them 
in the scale of intelligence. 

At Neuhof, he established an Orphan Asy- 
lum, dependent on his own resources; and 
after struggling for years with inadequate 
funds and overwhelming expenses, it was 
broken up, and the philanthropist left to the 
influence of public derision, and the con- 
sciousness of his own united imprudence and 
mental strength. Out of failure, however, 
grew experience, which, by its after-worth, 
abundantly compensated for the failure: he 


| had also the consciousness of having for se- 
u!] his papers, and apprenticed himself to a | 


stant exercise in the open air, active study of | 


the operations and appearances of nature, and 
complete removal from artificial associations, 
his health became re-established and his spi- 
rits tranquillized. When sufficiently qualified 
to superintend a rural establishment, he ex- 
pended the little patrimony left him by his 
father in the purchase of waste land in the 
neighbourhood of Lenzburg, erected a house, 
c&c., called it Neuhof, or the New Farm, and 
with the sanguine courage of two and twenty 
encountered and overcame all difficulties. 
This was a bright epoch in the life of Pesta- 
lozzi; his labours prospered, and he obtained 
the hand of an estimable, portioned and ac- 
complished woman. She had sense enough 
to pierce surfaces, and ‘estimate qualities 
higher than appearances; for Pestalozzi was 
always eccentric, a determinate sloven, and, 
even in youth, somewhat of the ugliest. It is 
rather anticipating, but we cannot refrain from 
here mentioning an anecdote in illustration :— 

“Mrs. Pestalozzi was in company with 
some other ladies enjoying the promenades 
of watering place, to which she had repaired 
for the summer months, when her husband, 
who came travelling on foot, to pay her a 
visit, was perceived at a distance by one of 
the company; and the singularity and unat- 
tractiveness of h:s appearance having affected 
the sensibilities of his fair beholder, to whom 
he was personally quite unknown, she ex- 
claimed, addressing Mrs. Pestalozzi: ‘ th! je 
vous en prie, Madame, regardez donc, quel 
monstre!’—‘ C’est mon mari, Madame!” was 
Mrs. Pestalozzi's proud reply.” 








veral years saved a number of human beings 
from certain misery, if not destruction. He 


struggled with his establishment at Neuhof 


fifteen years; and the works he published 
during that period, especially his novel on 
education, “ Leonard and Gertrude,’ must 
be reckoned among the compensating results 
of that experiment. The time was not, how- 
ever, come, for Pestalozzi to be recognised 
and rewarded; in fact, his own mind had not 
yet worked itself clear from the elements of 
tumult and uncertainty. 

Take a few sentences of his own candid 
confession to Gessner :— 

“ | lived for years together in a circle of more 
than fifty pauper children; in poverty did I 
share my bread with them, and lived myself 
like a pauper, to try if I could teach paupers to 
live as men 

* The plan which I had formed for their edu- 
cation embraced agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. But, young as I was, I knew not 
what attention, and what powers, the realiza- 
tion of my dreams would require. * * * In a 
short time I was surrounded with embarrass- 
ments, and saw the great object of my wishes 
defeated 

“In the struggle, however, in which this at- 
tempt involved we, I had learned a vast deal 
of truth; and I was never more fully convinced 
of the importance of my views and plans than 
at the moment when they seemed to be for 
ever set at rest by a total failure. My heart 
too was still aiming at the same object; and 
being now myself plunged into wretchedness, 
I had a better opportunity, than any man in 
prosperity ever can have, of making myself in- 
timately acquainted with the wretchedness of 
the people, and with its sources. I suffered 


even as the people suffered ; and they appeared 
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to me such as they were, and as they would 
not have shown themselves to any one else. 
For a length of years I sat amongst them like 
the owl among the birds. I was cast away by 
men, and their sneers followed after me. 
‘ Wretch that thowart!’ they exclaimed; ‘thou 
art less able than the meanest labourer to help 
thyself, and yet thou fanciest thyself able to 
help the people!’ Yet amidst the scorn which 
I read on all lips, the mighty stream of my 
feeling was still directed to the same point; to 
stop the sources of the misery in which I saw 
the people around me sinking; and in one re- 
spect, at least, my power was daily increased. 
My misfortune was a school, in which Provi- 
dence had placed me to learn truth for my 
great object; and I learned of it more and 
more. ‘That which deceived no other, has ever 
deceived me; but what deceived every one 
else, now deceived me no longer. I knew the 
people in a manner in which no one around me 
knew them.”’ 


Pestalozzi’s political bias lay naturally to- 
wards democracy; and, like many other noble- 
minded enthusiasts, he hailed the French re- 
volution, on its first breaking forth, as the 
angel of a new social covenant, and stood 
like one astonished when he saw, by after 
events, that mental and moral improvement 
do not necessarily follow the removal of po- 
litical fetters. He now discovered that he 
had erred in attributing supreme power to cir- 
cumstances of an outward and adventitious 
nature, and that education must rest mainly 
on an internal basis. 


His next experiment was under the direc- 
tion of the Helvetic government—its scene 
Stantz, in a country which the republican war 
had made a desert; and the children were 
either the offspring of beggars and outlaws, 
or of parents reduced to beggary by the na- 
tional calamity—sick, depressed, unruly, or 
vicious. U ndismayed by a thousand difficul- 


Memoir of Pestalozzi. 





| here the fame and prosperity of 
| reached its height; 


| absorbed in the cause, 
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influence in procuring him pupils; and his 
two assistants, Kruesi and Buss, declined all 
emolument—a fact, which is but one among 
many, proving the deep moral interest with 
which Pestalozzi’s first followers embraced 
his cause—a testimony equally honourable to 
their disinterestedness and his ascendancy. 
At this time he published another book,— 
“How Gertrude teaches her little ones,” a 
supplement to his novel of “ Leonard and 
Gertrude; and an elucidation of his plans, 
—a publication that encouraged his friends, 
and silenced his enemies. He was also about 
this time chosen as one of the deputies sent 
to Paris, to negotiate a new constitution for 
Switzerland; and he who had for so many 
years been considered an enthusiastic fool, 
was now cheered on by sudden and universal 
popularity. Political changes, in consequence 
of the arrangements made during the French 
consulate, ultimately induced the removal of 
the establishment from Burgdorf to Yverdon, 
in the canton de Vaud, where Pestalozzi’s 
favourite ideas of an Orphan Asylum and 
Teachers’ Seminary were as much as possible 
incorporated with his boarding-school. It was 
Pestalozzi 
his wife, the philosophic 
John Niederer, and Rosetta Kasthofer, a wo- 
man at once elevated and accomplished, gave 
themselves to the work; and so completely 
were they, and the other leading assistants, 
that personal credit 
was as little sought after as personal emolu- 


|} ment. 


ties, Pestalozzi commenced his labours; but | 


just as the establishment was reduced to or- 
der, the Austrians took possession of Stantz, 
and he was obliged to leave it. After this 
he became, for a short time, assistant in a 
dame-school for infants from four to eight 
years old; the schoolmistress was less preju- 
diced than her betters, or more indifferent to 
modes of tuition, and Pestalozzi was allowed 
to “keep crowing the A B C after his own 
fashion from morning to night." Surely, the 
love of teaching could no further go! Whilst 
thus occupied, he formed several connexions 
which materially assisted his final settlement. 
Fisher, one of the Under Secretaries of State 
in the Helvetic government, to whom was 
confided the charge of forming model schools, 
that the national education might be wholly 
reorganized, became his friend; and after his 
death, the central government gave Pestalozzi 
possession of the castle of Burgdorf; but mo- 
ney was not forthcoming. In this dilemma 
Pestalozzi determined to form a boarding-school 
in the castle; his friends in power used their 





We must give the conclusion as briefly as 
may be, the more especially as it is a mourn- 
ful one—mournful, 


For earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair! 


Pestalozzi had reached the highest point of 
moral prosperity—he had pupils of all tongues 
and visiters from all nations—soverei 
him marks of respect—his personal character 
was universally loved and honoured—and, 
more than all, the truth of his opinions was 
admitted. At this point com- 
he had no genius 
s be- 


been 


ons sent 


growingly 
menced the work of decay ; 
for business, and his pecuniary affair 
came involved—but these might have 


rallied: the cause was mainly a moral one. 
Pestalozzi, so simple in heart and rustic in 
manner, who had borne contumely so long 


and so well, became at last intoxicated with 
the public adulation paid “him, whilst many 
of his followers deepened the mischief by 
their excessive and almost profane homage. 
At last one of the teachers (Schmid) obtain- 
ed, for evil purposes, such paramount ascen- 
dancy over the now vain old man, that jea- 
lousy and mistrust poisoned the felicity of the 
once tranquil Yverdon. Mrs. Pestalozzi died ; 
—his faithful and true-hearted friends, Nie- 


derer, his wife, and Kruesi, after striving in 
vain to win him to his old self, left him with 
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the voice of sorrow and warning. The nefa- 
rious proceedings of Schmid were then tri- 
umphant ;—controversy ensued—his own 
share of which, Pestalozzi afterwards avowed 
to have been written in a state of mind bor- 
dering on insanity. He proposed to publish 
his works, but Schmid, his evil genius, was 
the unfaithful steward of the subscriptions: 
they were re-edited with negligence—public 
contempt was finally aroused, and Yverdon 
deserted. Thus passed the concluding ten 
years of the life of a man who had done sur- 
passing good in his generation ;—alienated 
from his best friends—an enemy even to his 
own cause—poor, blamed, pitied, domineered 
over by a base man—his fame and better 
nature outworn—death was a blessing, by 
leaving only the memory of his best days and 
deeds. He died in 1827, eighty-two years 
old. We will conclude this article with Pes- 
talozzi’s allegoric sketch of himself—too dark 
when originally written, it reads at the close 
of his life like a fulfilled prophecy; it dissi- 
pates every feeling of contempt and indig- 
nation, and, obeying its touching command, 
we ‘refuse not a tear of sympathy,” and say 
with his benevolent biographer, “ Peace be 
with his ashes !”’ 


* Thousands pass away, as nature gave them 





birth, in the corruption of sensual gratification, | 


and they seek no more. 
“Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by 
the burdens of craft and trade; by the weight 


of the hammer, the ell, or the crown, and they | 


seek no more. 
“ But I know a man who did seek more; 
the joy of simplicity dwelt in his heart, and he 


had faith in mankind such as few men have; | 
his sou! was made for friendship, love was his 


element, and fidelity his strongest tie. 

* But he was not made by this world, nor 
for it; and wherever he was placed in it, he 
was found unfit. 

‘* And the world that found him thus, asked 
not whether it was his fault or the fault of 
another; but it bruised him with an iron ham- 
mer, as the bricklayers break an old brick to 
fill up crevices. 

‘** But though bruised, he yet trusted in man- 
kind more than in himself; and he proposed to 
himself a great purpose, which to attain he 


sufferec agonies, and learned lessons such as | 


few mortals had learnt before him. 


““ He could not, nor would he become gene- | 


rally useful; but for his purpose he was more 
useful than most men are for theirs; and he 
expected justice at the hands of mankind, 
whom he still loved with an innocent love. 
But he found none. Those that erected them- 
selves into oe without further examina- 
tion confirmed the former sentence, that he 
was generally and absolutely useless. 

“ This was the grain of sand which decided 
the doubtful balance of his wretched destinies. 

“He is no more; thou wouldst know him no 
more ; all that remains of him are the decayed 
remnants of his destroyed existence. 

“ He fell, as a fruit that falls before it is ripe, 


whose blossoms has been nipped by the north- 





ern gale, or whose core is eaten out by the 
gnawing worm. 

“ Stranger that passest by, refuse not a tear 
of sympathy; even in falling, this fruit turned 
itself towards the stem, on the branches of 
which it lingered through the summer, and it 
whispered to the tree: ‘ Verily, even in my 
death will I nourish thy roots.’ 

“ Stranger that passest by, spare the perish- 
ing fruit, and allow,the dust of its corruption 
to nourish the roots of the tree, on whose 
branches it lived, sickened, and died.’’—pp 
157—15e. 


. ————e 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 


THE TORNADO. 


AN AFRICAN SKETCH, BY THOMAS PRINGLE 


Dost thou love to list the rushing 
Of the tempest in its might ? 
Dost thou love to see the gushing 
Of the torrent at its height? 
Come then forth, before the gloaming 
Deepens into darkest night, 
While the troubled sea is foaming 
In its wild phosphoric light. 


Lo! the long-unopened fountains 
Of the clouds have burst at last ; 
And the echoes of the mountains 
Lift their sounding voices fast : 
Now, a thousand rills are pouring 
Down their clamorous waterfalls, 
And the wrathful stream is roaring 
High above its rocky walls. 


Now the forest trees are shaking, 
Like bullrushes in the gale ; 

Now the folded flocks are quaking 
‘Neath the battering of the hail 

From the jungle-cumbered river 
Comes a growl along the ground, 

And the cattle start and shiver— 
For they know full well the sound 


Now the sea-fow]l wildly screaming, 
Seeks the shelter of the land ; 
And a signal-light is gleaming 
Where yon vessel nears the strand 
Just at sunset she was lying 
All becalmed upon the main ; 
Now, with sails in tatters flying, 
She to windward beats—in vain 


I can hear the tempest flapping 
His exulting wings aloud, 

And their hands the demons clapping 
In the sulphurous thunder-cloud | 
By the fire-flaucht’s gleamy flashing, 

On the reef that ship I spy, 
With the billows o'er her dashing— 


Hark! (Oh God!) that fearful ery ! 


Full five hundred human voices 
In that shriek came on the blast ! 
Now the tempest-fiend rejoices, 
For all earthly aid is past : 
Lo! the surf, like smoke is showering 
weak the cliffs that apne frown,— 
hich the d If devouring, 
Like deck Whale cnc them _ a ’ 























From the Westminster Review. 


MILITARY SYSTEM OF NAPOLEON.* 


Tse military system of Napoleon was a 
subject of which the interest might in some 
sort be said to have gone by, till the changes 
in the actual and in the probable state of the 
world, resulting from the late abortive at- 
tempt at revolution in France, brought it once 
more before the notice of the public. When 
there is a war a /'outrance in one part of Eu- 
rope, with every probability of its being termi- 
nated, as other wars have been, between the 
Loire and the Garonne,—the theory which in 
its day produced greater results than mankind 
had ever before witnessed, becomes an object 
of intense interest, not so much for its effects 
on the contest which may be next imme- 
diately impending, as on the struggle which 
will not commence till feebleness and treache- 
ry have received their just reward. 

It was much the fashion among the authors 
and conductors of the two French wars, to 
maintain that Napoleon had no system; that 
his successes were owing to any thing, ex- 
cept genius in the individual, and applicabili- 
ty in his practice to the case of a nation strug- 
gling, as France was in all the earlier and 
brightest part of his career, against foreign 
interference. And it was not till compara- 
tively near the close of his eventful course— 
at a period, in fact, coincident with the ap- 
pearance of the remarkable book named at the 
head of this article—that any light was for- 
mally offered to guide the speculations of the 
soldier, the statesman, or the historian, or any 
attempt made to collect the scattered rays 
which were to be sought for in the bulletins 
of a series of campaigns and victories. The 
conqueror and the conquests have passed 
away; the humbler of kings lies on the rock 
where he was “done to death” by that Eng- 
lish oligarchy which is now so near its own 
extinction, and his column waits to be de- 
livered up for the third time to the tender 
mercies of the barbarian; but when all this 
shall have been completed, the book of Jomini 
will be the monument @re perennius, which 
will present the schoolboy of Brienne as the 
establisher of the independence of nations, 
and the military liberator of a future Europe. 

The truth was, that, as is the case with all 
great inventions, the leading principles of the 
discoveries of Napoleon might be conveyed in 
an exceedingly small compass. The Baron Jo- 
mini himself, though possessing great know- 
ledge of the details, and with the advantage 
(at one time denied, but finally confirmed by 
the avowal of Napoleon) of personal commu- 





*1. Traite des grandes Operations Militaires. 
Par le General Baron de Jomini; 3 vols. in 8vo. 
avee atlas.—Paris. 15811. 

2. Introduction a etude des‘ grandes combinai- 
sons de la strategie et de la tactique, notamment 
au T'raite des grandes ions militaires. Par le 


Baron de Jomini.—Paris. Anselin, 1830. 
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nication with the author of the discoveries, 
has not been so clear and precise as it is per- 
mitted to be after twenty years’ further fami- 
liarity with the facts. The following extract 
is from the Subsidiary Observations attached 
by a foreign hand to the Tenth Chapter (on 
Defensive Force) of Mr. Bentham’s Consti- 
tutional Code; in which the question has 
been compressed into the smallest space. 


* Hitherto the subject has been that of dif- 
ferent armatures or modes of arming, or what 
the French distinguish more briefly by the 
worm arme. The next is, of the mode of ap- 
plying them. And these two subjects have 
manifestly a degree of inter-connexion with 
each other. Arms of a particular kind are 
chosen, from an opinion that they are the most 
effectual for the conduct of war; and war is 
conducted in one certain manner and not in 
another, in consequence of a reference to the 
nature of the arms in use.”’ 

“The great division which presents itself in 
this place, is the division into tactics and strate- 

ics. It is remarkable, that after all that has 
oa written on the military art, men in gene- 
ral have not yet come to a clear and vernacular 
comprehension of the difference between these 
two things. Even Jomini (the last military 
author of name, and the only one who has 
written intelligibly on the rationale of the 
movements of armies,*) is not clear upon it 
Tactics (from ré¢cw ordino) are the preparation 
of the instruments. Strategies (from sp2tcv dpe) 
are how to apply them after they are made. 
To mix colours, prepare eanvas, and choose 
brushes, may be said to be the tactics of a 
painter. Strategics, are how to paint. To 
— how to form columns, lines, to advance, 
to retire, &c. is tactics. To know when to form 
columns, when lines, when to advance, when 
to retire, &c. is strategics.”’ 

“There may be’a small tactique and a grande 
tactique—a tactic of companies, and a tactic of 
regiments, and a tactic of corps d armee—a tac- 
tic of infantry, of cavalry, and of artillery; but 
they all agree in the definition given.”’ 

“The divisions existing in strategics were 
never clearly developed, till it was done by 
Napoleon. The strategic of battles was indit- 
ferently well understood before his time, and 
had received great improvements, as connected 
with the modern weapons, from the King of 
Prussia; but the rules for the direction of forces 
at a distance from the enemy, were in a very 
different state. The leading principle of this 
strategic of battles may be stated as derived 
from the fact, that when a force drawn up (as 








«** Jomini’s book is an eapose of the military sys- 
tem of Napoleon. When France was invaded in 
1813, Jomini went over to the Allies, and altered 
the subsequent editions of his book, to please his 
new associates, The later editions are, conse- 
quently, diminished in value. There are also seves 
ral volumes, professing to be a continuation, but 
of inferior interest. In 1830 the same author pul - 
lished, Jntroduction a etude des grandes combinai- 
sons de la strategie et de la tactique, notamment au 
Traite des grandes Operations militaires. Anselin, 
Paris, 2 fs which is a kind of syllabus of the 
other, with additions.” 
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in the greater number of cases, since the in- 
vention of fire-arms, forces must ay be 
drawn up) in long thin lines, was attacked by 
other forces, which had placed themselves in 
the direction of the smaller dimension of the 
line, or, in other words, upon one or both of its 
flanks, it was almost sure to be defeated, or at 
all events the chances were greatly against it, 
unless counterbalanced by extraordinary ac- 
tivity in the commander and resolution in the 
troops. And the reason of this was evidently, 
that bodies thus attacked in the direction of 
their smaller dimension, are under an incapaci- 
ty of offering any effectual defence or opposi- 
tion, without, at all events, a change of position 
to prepare for it; and this change of position, 
when to be effected under the pressure of an 
enemy, and because the enemy makes it ne- 
cessary, is a very dangerous operation, and al- 
most sure to end in disorder and rout. What was 
established, therefore, was, that in respect of 
positions in actual combat, the central position 
was the dangerous one, and to occupy the cir- 
cumference of the circle (or, in other words, to 
surround or turn the enemy) was the desirable 
one. And here began the mistake, which Na- 

»leon was born to correct, and conquered the 
Greate continent in setting right. What 
was true of bodies of troops in positions of ac- 
tual combat, was assumed to be true of bodies 
at great distances from each other. Because 
an army was in a dangerous situation when it 
had another army on each of its flanks within 
cannon shot, it was assumed, that an army in 
Germany was also in a dangerous situation, 
when it had one army on its flank in Italy, and 
another in the Netherlands. The First Consul 
was the discoverer of the fallacy contained in 
this assumption, and of the true principle of 
what may, for distinction, be called the grande 
strategique, or mode of directing the move- 
ments of armies at a distance from the enemy ; 





and he made thereby the same kind of revolu- | 


tion in war, that Copernicus did in astronomy. 
He saw clearly, that so long as there was dis- 
tance enough for the central army to have time 
to concentrate its operations on one of the di- 
vided forces on its flanks, without its move- 
ment being instantly discovered and interrupt- 
ed by the pursuit of the other—the chances 
were all in favour of the force occupying the 
central or interior position. And this (though 
other causes combined and aided) was the lead- 
ing source of his military success, so far as it 
depended on the movements of armies. When 
his enemies had, by experience, become ac- 
quainted with his system, they endeavoured to 
paralyze it by withdrawing before him without 
fighting; so as to disappoint him in the object 
his movement, which wn to destroy a part, 
—and thereby leave him no result but the la- 
bour of his march. And this was attended with 
considerable effect, in the particular circum- 
stances of Napoleon; because time and victor 
were precious to him at that period. But it 
does not follow that the same system is appli- 
eable to general use. Where circumstances 
on the two sides approached to equality, the 
very practice of the retreating system would be 
an avowal of inferiority; and the commander 
of the other army would find opportunities of 
so directing his movements, that to retreat be- 





fore him should lead him to some object equiva- 
lent to a victory.” 

“Tt may appear matter of interminable re- 
gret, that such a discovery, which proved itself 
capable of ——o the face of Europe, should 
have produced so little benefit to mankind at 
large. But the results are yet tocome. The 
discovery of Napoleon has decided the ultimate 
independence of nations, by demonstrating that 
the most civilized and liberal portion of Eu- 
rope possesses the good military position 
against the less civilized powers which sur- 
round it. If France, for example, should ever 
again be attacked by such a coalition as at the 
commencement of her Revolution, the military 
principle developed by Napoleon would give 
her almost the certainty of repulsing the inva- 
ders, and finding the way to their capitals in 
return.” 

“ A practical inference of smaller extent is, 
that in the case of a national resistance, in cir- 
cumstances like those of Spain, when it rose 
upon the French forces dispersed over the 
country in 1808, the object of the insurgents 
should be to unite concentrically into masses 
superior to the separate masses by which they 
happened to be surrounded, and then assume 
the offensive without a moment's delay, for the 
purpose of overpowering their enemies in de- 
tail; repeating the same process of concentra- 
tion and attack, as often as circumstances shall 
direct. The first part of the contest must in 
fact be a race, to see which side can execute 
this kind of process with most celerity and vi- 
gour.”’ 

These Observations were printed a few 
weeks before the attempt at revolution in 
July, 1830. Of course that part of them 
which relates to the defensibleness of France 
against a coalition, supposed that she was de- 
fended by statesmen of ordinary integrity and 
military foresight, and not that she was given 
tied and bound into the hands of her enemies, 
after the sacrifice of all her positions and 
chances for defence. To secure the advyan- 
tages of her central situation, manifestly im- 
plied the exertion of intense energy and unity 
of purpose. It was not a system to be exe- 
cuted by a conclave of old women; and the 
world has had full evidence of the truth of the 
bitter speech attributed to Napoleon, in which 
he declared that his death would prove how 
completely those he left behind him came 
under that category. Its principle was closely 
analogous in spirit, to that from which the 
English have derived their advantages at sea, 
and consisted mainly in the strong determina- 
tion to go and fight, and not to wait and fight. 
All the world knows, that from the moment 
hostile forces were put in movement against 
Napoleon or his allies, the next news to be 
looked for was, that he had chosen his point, 
and was to be heard of in the middle of them. 
The world knows also, where to look for the 
miserable contrast. 

Next to the sweeping inversion of the prin- 
ciple of military operations, the most striking 
peculiarity of Napoleon’s system was, what 


























has been denominated his theory des grandes 
chances, or “ of chances on the long reckon- 
ing;"’ consisting in the systematic and orderly 
selection of such times and modes of operation 
as, after the fullest recognition of the uncer- 
tainty of all human expectations in particular 
instances, should, nevertheless, on the average 
and in the long run, leave the next to certain- 
ty of final advantage. Such a theory could 
plainly only oceur to an extensive dealer in 
war. It may, perhaps, be illustrated as fol- 
lows. Suppose two armies, or nations, to car- 
ry on a protracted contest ; and for argument’s 
sake, let neither side have any marked supe- 
riority in numbers, means, courage, or milita- 
ry skill, so far as this last is applied to the 
mere production of present success. Let it be 
supposed, therefore, that the commander of 
one army is impressed with a perfect convic- 
tion, that out of twenty battles, sieges, or 
other operations in which he shall be engaged 
against his enemy, he shall gain ten and lose 
ten ; but let him have the ingenuity to under- 
take his battles, &c. at such moments, and 
under such circumstances, that of the ten 
which he wins, each shall be of twice as much 
advantage to himself by its consequences, 
and of loss to his opponent, as each of the ten 
which he he loses shall be of loss to himself, 
and of advantage tothe other. As, for exam- 
ple, let him contrive that in the ten battles 
which he wins, the enemy shall be driven 
upon some natural obstacle, or hostile territo- 
ry, of which the consequence shall be total or 
approximate destruction ; and that in the ten 
which he is to lose, he shall retire with com- 
paratively little damage. The commander 
who can do this,—or who, without standing 
upon the extreme case, can make any marked 
approach to the execution of a similar system 
on the great scale,—will conquer in the end 
by the effects of the theory des grandes chances. 
Or if it should happen that out of the twenty 
operations he only succeeds in eight, it is pos- 
sible that the gains of these may overbalance 
all his losses. Still more will his final success 
be brilliant and decisive, if he is able to add 
the vigour or good fortune which procures 
him victory in twelve. 

It is easy to say, that this is what all men 
know and practise ; just as it is easy to say 
that all men know and practise the way to get 
rich. But the experimental truth is, that all 
men do not know and practise the way to get 
rich. On the contrary, it is a secret reserved 
for few; and depends, like the other, less 
upon the turning up a lucky throw in a single 
insulated operation, than on a calculation of 
the results and tendencies of a number of 
operations sufficient to neutralize the effects 
of chance. The few men who get rich, get 
rich in this way ; or if there is a still smaller 
number who get rich by prizes in the lottery, 
or assisting a disguised fairy in distress, the 
number is so infinitely small in comparison of 
the other, that it may be neglected altogether. 
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It is remarkable that Napoleon owed his 
ruin in Russia, to the neglect of an easy infe- 
rence from this theory of chances. Every 
gambler who persists in playing “ double or 
quits,’ must to a certainty lose all at last. 
Such a venture, therefore, can only be justi- 
fiable where the case is desperate without it. 

A necessary result of the theory of final 
chances, in the hands of Napoleon, was to 
give extension to those branches of military 
force, which are most efficient in improving 
victory. On this ground it was, that the es- 
tablishment of the French cavalry was at one 
time increased to ninety thousand men. A 
portion of these,—in one instance between 
twenty and thirty thousand,—were moved to- 
wards the enemy on foot, and contributed to 
improve his defeat, on horses that had been 
taken from his own ranks. When the great 
soldier fell into decay, it was interesting to 
see how the small men, and the adjutants, ap- 
plied themselves to debate whether a cavalry 
recruit was better or worse for being taught to 
act on foot; without a glimpse of the princi- 
ple on which the master-hand had employed 
this mode of service. 

Another result of the same theory,—modi- 
fied also by its connexion with the branch of 
it previously described—was a more rigid exa- 
mination than had previously been made, into 
the effect and utility of fortified places When 
Napoleon had nearly all the fortresses in 
Europe in his own hands, he endeavoured, 
through the writings of Carnot and others, to 
induce an elevated idea of their importance in 
modern war. But this did not prevent the 
perception of the truth, that the effect of the 
new system had considerably reduced the com- 
parative value which they held, either in real- 
ity, or in the imaginations of mankind. So 
many individuals, not military, amuse them- 
selves with reading the Gazettes, and specu- 
lating on what they would do with this or 
that fortress if they were generals or ministers 
of state, that it may not be unacceptable to 
give a summary of what appear to be the cir- 
cumstances which decide the importance or 
non-importance of a fortress since the era of 
Napoleon; extracted chiefly from the Obser- 
vations attached to the work of Mr. Bentham 
formerly alluded to. 


*‘ The use of fortresses in modern war appears 
to be reducible entirely, or nearly so, to their ef- 
fects upon communications. For example, afor- 
tress which secures a certain passage to the pos- 
sessor, and enables him to exclude his enemy 
from the same passage, is of the same value and 
effect as the possession of a gate, which lets in 
one manand keeps out another. It is in just con- 
tinuation of this metaphor, that a fortress is 
sometimes styled “ a key,”’ “‘ the key of a coun- 
try,” &c. A fortress, which is the key to no- 
thing, is in modern military estimation worth 
nothing, and would be better dismantled 
Many ancient fortresses are thus situated, and 
therefore have been abandoned. But to have 
any effect in the way of a key, a fortress must be 
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eonnected with some extensive local obstacle 
or difficulty, as for example, a river, or a chain 
of mountains. If there is to be a gate, there 
must also be something of the nature of a wall; 
for a fortress in an open country, or on a plain 
of ice, would be like a gate where there was no 
wall.” 

“The idea that fortresses might operate as 
checks to an invading army, by the fear of the 
effect of their garrisons upon its rear, may be 
considered as obsolete. Ifa hundred thousand 
men retire before a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, and as a means of checking the enemy, 
throw fifty thousand into fortresses,—the con- 
sequence only is, that even if the enemy leaves 
fifty thousand to watch them, the inequality of 
the active forces that remain, instead of being 
as five to six, will be in the proportion of five 
to seven, which is worse than before. But the 
invader will not leave fifty thousand. He will 
contrive that, for instance, thirty thousand, col- 
lected into larger bodies than the garrisons of 
the divided fortresses, shall keep the latter in 
check, and be ready to fall with a superior force 
on the first that ventures beyond its walls ; and 
the difference (twenty thousand) he will add to 
his former superiority in the field, making the 
final proportion that of five to nine. Fortresses, 
therefore, considered merely as places of shel- 
ter, are not a source of strength to a retreating 
army, in operations on a large scale, but the 
contrary. But as keys to communications, for- 
tresses have avery considerable effect, though 
less than was anciently attributed tothem. A 
fortress that can stop up a point of passage for 
a certain period against all opposition, may 
oblige an invading force to lose time in taking 
a circuitous route ; and several fortresses of the 
same kind in succession, may cause the loss of 
time to amount to some weeks—and a week's 
greater or less delay may determine the fate of 
anation. Hence there is a substantial use of 
fortresses, and there is an imaginary one; and 





it is the business of statesmen and commanders | 


of armies, to distinguish one from the other.’ 


In placing fortresses, therefore, the object 
would appear to be, to determine what points 
it is desirable to hold and retain, at the ex- 
pense involved in the construction of a for- 
tress. And in calculating the importance of 
holding or taking possession of existing for- 
tresses, the object is to determine what may be 
the effect of our holding or taking them, upon 
the movements and communications* of our 





* ««Communication” in a military sense, means 
the power of freely moving troops and supplies 
from one point to another. 

The clearness of definitions has been improved 
by the Baron De Jomini in the work of 1830. But 
the obseurity is still allowed to remain, whieh 
arises from using the teria “line (or lines) of ope- 
rutiens” sometimes for the line or lines on which 
aa army moves to approach or retire from the 
enemy, and sometimes for the line or lines it oc- 
eupies by its front or the fronts of the bodies into 
whieh it is divided; things for the most part per- 
pendicular to each other, and therefore intrinsi- 
eally different. — p. xv. of Introduction, &c.) 
‘The evil arises from the indefinite nature of the 


word ‘ operations,” which means all and every 
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own army and of the enemy's; or on the other 
hand, what may be the effect of their being 


taken or held by the enemy. In offensive 
operations the points which it is desirable 
thus to occupy, reduce themselves to—1. 
Those whose possession will facilitate the pre- 
sent offensive operations ; as by giving the 
command of bridges, defiles, great roads, &c. 
which we must pass. 2. Those which will pre- 
vent the enemy from approaching to disturb 
our offensive movement, by cutting off the 
communication with the rear, or otherwise. 
3. Those which will impede the enemy in col- 
lecting and organizing his own means of de- 
fence. 4. Those which, in the event of the 
failure of our operation, will tend to impede 
the offensive operations of the enemy against 
ourselves. In the offensive operations they 
will be the inverse; viz: 1. Those whose 
possession checks or retards the offensive ope- 
rations of the enemy ; as by giving the com- 
mand of bridges, defiles, heads of roads, &c 
which the enemy must either pass, or go by a 
longer and more inconvenient way. 2. Those 
which will enable us to annoy the offensive 
movement of the enemy; as by moving on his 
flanks or rear, &c. 3. Those which will se- 
cure to us the means of accumulating our 
means of defence. 4. Those which, in the 
event of the ultimate failure of the enemy's 
operation will enable us to ruin his army 
most extensively, and to commence offensive 


| operations against his country with most ef- 


fect. By attending to these circumstances, 
peaceful citizens may amuse themselves with 
speculating on what fortresses ought or ought 
not to be got possession of, in the next advance 
of the Holy Allies on Paris. 

There is another effect of fortresses, which 
may be called an adventitious or accidental 
one. And that is, when advantage is taken of 
the proximity of a fortress, to execute some 
operation with the army, which could not be 
executed without the co-operation of the for- 
tress. For example, an inferior force may 
offer battle under the walls of a fortress with 
advantage. For not only may the fortress be 
made a point of appui, to a flank or otherwise ; 
but in the event of defeat it may prevent the 
enemy from following up his victory, while it 
leaves full liberty to profit by success. But 
no man ever built a fortress, with a view to 
fight a battle under it; though after it is built 
he has a right to make this use of it. Another 


| important secondary use of fortresses, is for 
| forming places of depot; but still, this is se- 
| condary, for the end may in general be an- 





swered without affecting the primary destina- 
tion of the fortress. In fact, to be in a good 
situation for a depot, a fortress must be upon 
a great line of communication, and protect it ; 
which is one of the primary intents of for- 
tresses. 





thing. The first should be called “lines of move- 
ment ;” the other, “‘ lines of position.” 
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From these considerations appear to result 
the following maxims; 1. In defensive war, 
to evacuate all fortresses which will not either 
now or in the re-action which you contem- 
plate, produce any marked effect upon pas- 
sages and communications, *ither in your 
hands or in the enemy's. For to shut up 
troops in such, is only to increase the enemy's 
superiority, without any advantage present 
or in contemplation. And it follows that all 
fortresses which from their situation are al- 
ways likely to be in this condition, should be 
dismantled, and the expense applied else- 
where. 2. In offensive war, to stop for the 
surrender of no fortress, which is not abso- 
lutely a physical obstacle; but to leave a 
force of observation to keep in check such 
garrisons as are left behind, keeping this 
force in a state of greater concentration than 
the garrisons it watches, in order that it may 
be abie to act decisively before their union, 
against the first that leave their walls. 3. And 
further, to organize an army of sieges in the 
rear, if there are fortresses whose possession 
by the enemy greatly impedes your offensive 
exertions, or which in the event of ill success 
will afford dangerous facilities for intercept- 
ing your retreat, or assuming the offensive 
against your own territory; provided always, 
that there is a probability of reducing these 
fortresses within such a time as will be of use 
to you. For to undertake an accessory siege 
of three months, when the success of your 
operation is to be entirely decided in two, 
would be throwing force away. 

It will be gathered from all these conside- 
rations, that the effect of fortresses in the 
present times is mainly reduced to the degree 
in which they may promote or impede the 
execution of the vigorous system of operating 
against men, or as Napoleon expressed it, 
masses, which his practice introduced. From 
which it seems to be an inference, that though 
they will ever continue to be an important 
instrument of war, as cannon are,—it is as 
vain and feeble an attempt to secure a coun- 
try against attack by fortresses, as to secure 
it by drawing a line of cannon round it. 
Each instrument is good in its use, but not 
in its abuse. If confirmation were wanted, 
the two last invasions of France would be in 
point; in which it was demonstrated, that no 
chains of fortresses can avail, after the masses 
which should defend a country have been dis- 
organized. 

And here lay the great error of the French 
people or the rulers they allowed to come 
over them, in their measures of defence after 
the attempt at revolution in last July. Every 
body knew that France, strong in her positive 
power, and with three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants in every country in Europe on her side, 
was in a situation to dictate her own terms, 
and to command peace as long as she main- 
tained this attitude of moral influence. But 
nobody except the men of the juste milieu, 
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ever believed that France, bankrupt in repu- 
tation, and with the curses of three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of Europe added to the ani- 
mosity of her natural foes the other fourth, 
was able behind her fortresses to resist the 
combined efforts of the continent, joined to 
her own intestine divisions as they are and as 
they will be. Such a thing never entered 
into the head of any but a man of the three 
per cents; there is not a soldier of the rank 
of corporal, who does not see which way the 
thing is tending. The Holy Allies are no 
fools; and they will not mar their cause by 
any premature exhibition of ill humour. 
Their chance is much better of being at 
Paris, than on the day after Napoleon retired 
across the Rhine; but they will lose nothing 
by being in too much haste. They will wait 
till the millions, who were once for France, 
have lost all hope of redemption but through 
her humiliation. Every fresh advance apon 
her outworks, will, if they have the genius of 
butchers’ journeymen, be accompanied by 
new assurances of friendly design. They 
will cross the Rhine, to prove their anxiety 
for peace. Meantime the friends of the ex- 
iled famly will unite, and their enemies di- 
vide; while to the Frenchmen of the juste 
milieu, every encroachment put up with, will 
hold out an increased premium on the endur- 
ance of such as are tocome. And when the 
fitting time arrives, then of two things one 
Either the French people must agree to re- 
duce their government to what the Holy 
Allies shall approve of;—in which it is of 
exceeding little importance, whether their 
masters insist on the restoration of the old 
branch of the family or not. Or an attempt 
will be made to maintain the independence 
of the country, under circumstances vastly 
more unfavourable than those of 1793, and 
subsequently demanding at least an equal 
portion of the ferocious energy which saved 
France at that period. This may be a great 
evil; but whose fault is it, but of those who 
refused to walk in the path of decent courage 
and moderately firm and manly policy when 
the opportunity was before them? If such a 
position arrives, every officer must be cash- 
iered, who is not voted into his place by ac- 
clamation of the rank and file. Was it worth 
while to bring on this conclusion, for the 
sake of currying favour with the remnant of 
the emigrants? The three per cents will go 
to wreck ; not from a crude notion of pecu- 
niary profit by it, but from a consciousness of 
the impolicy of leaving them to weigh against 
the interests of France. Would it not have 
been better to allow them to fall ten per cent. 
and save the rest? There will be universal 
suffrage, where there is to be universal saeri- 
fice. Could the dynasty of 1830 have tole- 
rated no form of power, that should have rest- 
ed on a basis a little more popular than the 
present? The “ best of republics,’’ is a des- 








potism of 200,000 electors, with 600,000 
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places—six for each elector’s family of the 


majority—in the hands of the executive go- | 


vernment to bribe them with; modified by 
the refusal of the soldiers to fire upon the 
people. Is it the fault of the French nation, 


if such a government will not answer to repel | 
foreign conquest as well as to bring it on? | 
Five hundred thousand of the French youth | 


must be sent into the field, and replaced by 
five hundred thousand more. 
have been wiser to have taken the ordinary 
chances of war, in a demonstration with 30,000 
men on Italy? 
points, is wisdom to be got from the three 
per cents? Soldiers, merchants, and priests, 
have all in their turns been said to make bad 
governors ; but a government of rentiers has 
proved itself worse than all. The detestable 
speculation was, that they would buy peace 
of the Holy Alliance by the sacrifice of those 


Would it not | 
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of defending France, if the Holy Allies exert 
only moderate caution, forecast, and res..a- 
tion; with the single exception of the appa- 
rition of a government closely resembling in 
energy that of 1793. Those who think this 
an evil, have only to thank, in the first place, 
the dynasty of 1830, and in the second, the 
weakness which ever placed it in its seat. 
The central position of France was a superb 
one, for a government which did not act in 


| concert with the enemy. But then, to take 


But on which of all these | 


who rose to help them; and that the strug- | 
| their military ones by abandoning, Belgium, 


gles of such as had already committed them- 


selves, would be long and desperate enough to | 


keep the enemy at bay. A division of cui- 


rassiers saw a handful of lancers throw them- | 


selves efore the advancing enemy ; and there- 
on the braggarts in brass pulled up to a halt, 


and left them to their fate, for the chance | 


that the enemy would never reach themselves. 
Such was the conduct of those who unfortu- 


nately had the French army at their disposal. | 


| 


All Europe is leagued together in hope, to | 


see such baseness brought to punishment. 


There is no Holy Alliance, or we are all | 
Holy Alliance; it is time to drop petty dis- 


putes all over the earth, till this affair is 
brought to a conclusion. The Poles will 
manage their own affairs; as they have done 
hitherto. But if they can secure their inde- 
pendence on condition of furnishing a mode- 
rate contingent to the march to Paris, they 
will serve Europe by closing with the offer. 
Europe wants freedom; and cannot begin till 
this account is settled. The blood of France 


belongs only to France; let her shed it; but | 


by parity of reasoning, the blood of the rest 
of Europe belongs only to itself. The interest 
of all the liberals in Europe is at this moment, 
to forward the forces of the Holy Alliance to 
the French frontiers. Let no man be foolish 
enough to try to act for France; he will be 
hanged like Menotti. It is a totally rotten 
and hopeless cause, to attempt assisting a 
nation, whose government is administered in 
the interest of the adversary; which carefully 
preserves the enemies of the common weal, 
in all offices civil, military, and ecclesiastical ; 
which negotiates with foreign despots through 
the chosen organs of their representatives in 
the Tuileries; and attempts to fire on nobody, 
but those who parade the flag called national, 
with more zeal than suits the dull fraud it is 
desired to carry on. 

But the object most immediately connected 
with the subject is to impress on all concern- 
ed, that there will be no military possibility 





advantage of it, implied energy, unity of de- 
sign, and singleness of purpose. The sword 
of Scanderbeg was not to be handled by men, 
whose first idea on coming into possession, 
was to sell it to the enemy for personal safety 
and a collusive peace. Europe laughs at the 
idea of the defence which France is to make 
under the bankers of the Bourse; after they 
have shown their civil talents by keeping the 
royalists in office in the departments, and 


Switzerland, and Italy, and fortifying Paris. 
A chief of the French nation was once pleased 
to call the people of England “ shopkeepers.” 
Shopkeekers they might be; but those shop- 
keepers did not carry on their wars by in- 
trenching Walworth. It may suit some Lon- 
don citizens to applaud the plan for the 
defence of France; but they never would 
have tolerated it, if the case had been their 
own. 

It is therefore only a debt to justice and 
the rational independence of nations, to pro- 
test and insist, in season or out of season, on 
the marked and palpable truth, that if the 
French people on the further movements of 
the continental sovereigns adopt the regime 
of 1793, it will have been the simple and 
necessary consequence of the gross miscon- 
duct of the government to which in an hour 
of miscalled moderation they unhappily en- 
trusted their affairs;—a government which 
had the most splendid opportunity perhaps 
ever presented in history, of raising a nation 
to the pinnacle of reputation and esteem, and 
securing peace by an honourable readiness 
for war, and which threw it all away, by a 
series of cold-blooded frauds and studied in- 
sults on the national feeling that had raised 
it into power, which like the other, is perhaps 
unparalleled in its kind. 

There appears to be a combination for the 
press to keep this down. The three per 
cents are in all printing offices; and the men 
of the juste milieu seem as if they commanded 
all the types in Europe. What for instance 
can be more imperfect than the statements of 
some of the liberal press in England, on the 
base affair of Italy? What can be farther 
from an accurate exhibition of the facts, than 
to represent the question as having been, 
whether France should go to war for the pur- 
pose of supporting a people struggling with 
their government,—when the evident, palpa- 
ble contest was, whether France should go to 
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war for the purpose of preventing the inter- 
ference of foreigners with a people struggling 
with their government,—an object which the 
French nation, in its actual circumstances, 
had as direct an interest in supporting, as it is 
possible to conceive in any case where the 
danger is not immediately personal? It is 
true we have the letters of O. P. Q. But 
brilliance in one quarter, cannot destroy the 
existence of darkness in another. 

It is a melancholy fact, but there are few 
men, except the Tories, who can see a league 
beyond their noses; and they can snuff an 
injury to the general concern, from hence to 
Tartary. There have been moments, when 
the interests of the multitudes which compose 
the aggregate of nations, have found defend- 
ers of transcendent energy and talent; but 
when half the clear-sightedness and vigour 
habitually displayed by their enemies, can be 
permanently produced on their own side— 
then, and not before, may the popular cause 
throughout Europe be expected to succeed. 
At this moment, through the treachery of the 
men of the juste milieu in France, a disastrous 
eclipse appears to be before it; but eclipses 
are but for a season, and the interest of man- 
kind is, that the consequences of this one 
shall be such, as shall prevent the repetition 
of the meanness in which it had its origin. 

The event which will be sure to cause the 
explosion of the fraud which has been prac- 
tised on the friends of liberty in France, will 
be any marked misfortune to the Polish 
cause. The Poles are clearly the inheritors 
ofthe mantle of Napoleon; but with the odds 
that are against them, they still may fail. If 
this should happen, there must perforce be a 
republic of 1793 in France, though it may 
chance to be too late. For to expect a nation 
to act, under a government which sends regi- 
ments to Algiers for refusing to fire on the 
people, would be drivelling. Those, there- 
fore, in all countries, who wish for a republic 
of 1793, have only to resist assistance to the 
Poles. 

It would be unjust to the Whig ministers 
to end without noticing the contrast between 
the results of different lines of conduct in 
France and England. If they had tried to 
dupe the English nation by frittering away 
their promises of reform, they would have 
been by this time in the situation of the 
French government, and the monarchy itself 
might not have been in much more hopeful 
plight. If the French ministers had gone 


honestly to work in the spirit which all the 
engagements under which they undertook the 
charge demanded of them, they would have 
been where the English ministers are now, ; 
and Louis Philippe on one side the water, | 
would have been as William the Fourth upon 
the other. 
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| warded off the lance of his antagonist. 
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From the Atheaeum. 


SONG OF OUTLAWED GIPSIES-IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 


Let those praise law whom law befriends ; 
We view it as a knife, 

Whose haft the rich man grasps, and bends 
The point against our life. 


We nothing pay, we nothing owe ; 
All fortune sends we take,— 

What fattens in the stream below, 
Above, in field or brake. 


In cloth we dress us, without cost, 
The best that loom may weave : 
We draw stout ale, we bake, we roast 

And ask no trader's leave 


Can courtly dames a joy impart, 
Than Zilla’s lips more sweet; 

Their dance bewitch, with all its art, 
Like Zilla’s wanton feet ? 


The abbot snores in gloomy tower, 
A quarry round his bed ; 

The noble revels in carved bower, 
Beneath his roof of lead. 


For us, Almighty God has built 
A vault of glorious blue, 

With countless stars, all richly gilt, 
Which changing nights renew 


The same free hand our couch has spread— 
Fresh grass and blossoms sweet; 

The oak’s live root beneath our head, 
A watch-fire at our feet. 


We sleep, and blackbirds, warbling gay, 
(While breezes fan each face) 

Wake us, to seek, as wide as they, 
Our food by wile or chase. 


And when the grave’s dark bounds we pass, 
These wilds no more tosee, 
Without the shaveling’s purchased mass, 
We'll fare as well as he. 
— 


From the Metropolitan 


IN THE LIFE OF A 
SAILOR. 


PASSAGES 


We were ordered to Smyrna ; and, shortly 
after our arrival directions came for the Sal 
sette to repair to Constantinople, there to re- 
ceive Mr. Adair our minister, and convey him 
to Malta. Our stay therefore at Smyrna was 
short, and would have been much shorter had 
not the St. Fiorenzi contrived to run bowsprit 
forward upon a high rock, and sustain conside- 
rable damage. It was at Smyrna I first saw 
the activity of the Mamalukes in a sham-fight 
against some Turks. Sunday was the day 
they selected for this amusement; and on a 
flat of grass, to the left of the town, the differ- 
ent parties repaired. Each man was armed 
with a certain number of dj’herids, or blunted 
lances, about four or five feet in length, and 
carried also a small thick stick by which he 
They 
charged each other, and showered away their 
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spears: the opposige party either caught them 
as they flew over their heads, or knocked them 
aside with the short stick. Sometimes, to 
avoid the lance in a retreat, they would throw 
themselves along the back of the horse, and 
frequently jump from their chargers, recover 
a lance, and mount again at full gallop. A 
few boys were employed to pick up the d’jhe- 
rids and restore them to the disarmed horse- 
men. These urchins seemed in great danger ; 
but, in spite of their long full trowsers, their 
activity and vigilance were overmatches for 
the peril they encountered. These amuse- 
ments often end fatally: I saw one Turk kill- 
ed on the spot ; the d’jherid struck him on the 
forehead, and he fell lifeless from his horse. 
This by no means stopped the amusement. It 
remained a doubt, however, with the faithful if 
he went to heaven or not, it being clearly un- 
derstood amongst al] Mahometans, that Houris 
only wave their green kerchiefs for those who 
die in battle against an enemy. Now as the Ma- 
maluke was only asa mock enemy for the mo- 
ment, the subject becomes one of great spe- 
culation and interest to those who thus on 


Sundays ran a very considerable chance of | 


not out-living the day. 


The management of | 


the horse was here seen in its highest perfec- | 


tion. I have often witnessed two combatants 
keep their horses in such a position that nei- 
ther could throw his spear at his antagonist ; 
and, when tired of this evolution, the retreat- 
ing soldier would throw himself along the 
back of his steed, and, setting off at full gal- 
lop, take the chance of being struck by his ad- 
versary. Captain Bathurst was in the field 
talking to a noble-looking young Englishman, 
—it was lord Byron, not far off was Mr. Hob- 
house ; and then I learnt that these travellers 
were to take a passage in the Salsette to Con- 
stantinople. We sailed the next day, having 
fired a salute when his Lordship came on 
board; and, on the following evening came to 
anchor, off the island of Tenedos. In the 
course of the day, however, a circumstance 
occurred which brought me into notice with 
Lord Byron, whose kindness and attention I 
shall never forget. ‘ Have you an orange ?”’ 
asked his Lordship of the captain's steward. 
““ We have not one on board, Sir,” was the 
reply. I was sitting in the fore-cabin, wish- 
ing Hamilton Moore, Norie, and all other wri- 
ters upon Navigation in the bottomless pit, for 
I was confoundedly puzzled in working the 
chronometer, being one of those young lads 
who had moments when study was nota plea- 
sure. limmediately ran below, and from the 
till of my chest, brought forth two ripe Smyr- 
na oranges, and polished them with a damp 
towel. I put my best foot foremost, and made 
one of Oscar Byrne's most approved bows, as 
I offered his Lordship the oranges. ‘“ Many 
thanks, youngster,” said his Lordship; “ what 
is your name?” I told him, although I am not 
going to tell my readers, ‘“ What are your 
studies ?’’ I told him I was endeavouring to 
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find out the longitude. I recollect his Lord- 
ship remarking with a smile, “I hope you may 
succeed, but it has puzzled older heads than 
yours.” The next day I was at Hamilton 
Moore again, when the gig was lowered to 
land Lord Byron on the Plains of Troy. “I 
will take this young acquaintance of mine if 
you will allow me, Captain Bathurst.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied that excellent man, and forth- 
with I left the cabin and placed myself in the 
gig; his Lordship’s fowling-piece was handed 
down the side, and we shoved off. It blew a 
stiff breeze, and the boat surged her gunwale 
in the water as she lifted over the wave. Once 
or twice, I thought we carried too much sail, 
and the cockswain ventured to hint that “ she 
would go the faster for having a reef in.” 
This was objected to by the poet, and we 


| safely landed in the very bay, where, no 


doubt, in former times the Grecian fleet was 
hauled on shore. I did not then possess the 
knowledge of Homer which perhaps I do now, 
and a midshipman’s mind is about on a par 
with an Eton boy's; he looks to pleasure more 
than to study, for school-hours are long 
enough when we are obliged to learn. The 
gig was sent on board, and we proceeded to 
the ruins of Alexandria Troas, his Lordship 
being accompanied by two servants, directed 
to guard their present master by that furious 
tyrant Ali Pacha. It was all hallowed ground 
to his Lordship, and capital fun for me. I 
had the fowling-piece and blazed away at 
every bird that happened to rise, having be- 
fore my poetical imagination the delight of 
the next day's dinner. What I saw then I 


| have still before my sight ; but as | was young, 


and might blunder in description, like Lord 
Byron “I leave topography to classic Gell.’’ 

We had walked far; and I was tired enough, 
when his Lordship brought himself to an an- 
chor upon the tomb of Patroclus, and pro- 
duced a book which he read with the utmost 
earnestness, and which, from his own account, 
must have been a Homer. I remember my 
leaping across the Scamander to the infinite 
amusement of the poet, who was spluttering 
Greek to one of his servants in no common 
style, and seemed to be imagining where the 
different fights in former days took place. 
The tumuli of the mighty dead made a great 
impression on his Lordship, and are mentioned 
by him in every work in which a reference is 
made to that part of the coast,—witness the 
opening of the “ Giaour,”’ &c. In the even- 
ing we returned on board, having crossed to 
Tenedos, tasted sherbet, and smoked a pipe 
with the commanding Turk of the misnamed 
fortress. Day after day, we waited in anxi- 
ous expectation of the firman, or order, grant- 
ing permission for the frigate to approach the 
sublime city. And as “ hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick,” we were determined to 
keep the body in health by exercise. It was 
proposed to ride to Abydos, and his Lordship’s 
servant was sent on shore over-night to hire 
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the steeds. We made a grand show the next 
morning as to numbers. We found animals 
by no means the size or strength of the Grecian 
horses of old. Our cavalcade mounted form- 
ed an odd group, some in uniform, some in tra- 
veller's garb, Turkish and Greek servants, 
with our running footmen in trowsers flying 
behind them as they passed through the air. 
We started in good style, for sailors are cu- 
rious horsemen, and had progressed about a 
mile, when a difference of opinion arose be- 
tween Captain Bathurst and his horse—one 
wishing to keep company with his friends, 
and the other proving that although he might 
be gregarious, he was by no means sociable, 
and therefore was determined to return to the 
village whence he came. The stick was free- 
ly administered, but the horse was the dull ass 
which would not mend his pace for beating, at 
least in the right direction, for he began to 
yaw about like a hog ina high wind. The 
attendants began to use their whips, the cap- 
tain began to call out that he was nearly un- 
shipped, for he had lost his stirrups, which are 
in fact the shrouds to a horseman to keep him 
(the mast) upright. At last the horse began 
to pitch about like a ship in a head-sea; and 
the captain meeting with the same accident 
as William the Conqueror, although it did not 
terminate so fatally, was pitched first against 
the pummel] of the saddle, and afterwards over 
the bows of the horse. He was left in charge 
of Lord Byron’s servants to be conveyed to 
the frigate, and we directed our course along 
shore to our destination. It wasa sultry, close, 
hot, disagreeable day, and the ride was sandy, 
dusty, and uncomfortable. I had a nice ani- 
mal, and rode by the side of the poet, being 
left in his charge. We had not ridden far, 
when in a road which winds through a wood 
of no very considerable extent, we were met 
by a squadron of Turks, who immediately 
drew their sabres, and showed other very in- 
telligible signals of having cleared for action. 
They bellowed out their deep-toned barbarous 
language, which I could not of course compre- 
hend, but I saw some of our party getting rea- 
dy for a fight, and began to think it was be- 
yonda joke. Itappears the babarians mistook 
us for Russians, with whom they were then at 
war, and not thinking (a Turk never thinks) 
of the impossibility of Russian gentlemen 
from Moscow taking a forenoon’s ride along 
the shores of the Dardanelles, they were pre- 
paring to send us out of the world without 
much ceremony. 
Byron's lines, beginning— 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 


in the Giaour, originated in the present scene, 
for the description is exact. The hot-headed 
Turks waved their sparkling scimitars over 
their turbaned heads ; some drew their pistols, 
and cocked them, and suddenly stopping their 
horses, condescended to ask if we were Rus- 
sians. When they heard we were English, the 
Museum.—V ol. XIX. 





Iam convinced that Lord | 
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cut-throats became suddenly overjoyed ; and 
their mustachios, which had stood out like a 
cat's whiskers, became softened over the upper 
lip incalm and placed contentment. An inter- 
change of friendly expressions took place; the 
warlike weapons were replaced in their scab- 
bards, and we separated; our party continuing 
on to Abydos, and the Turks proceeding to their 
own destination. Jt was two in the afternoon 
when we arrived at the town famous in poetry 
for Leander’s love and folly. The English 
consul, at whose house we stopped to refresh 
man and horse, was an Italian-Jew, married 
to a Greek woman, the progeny about as mix- 
ed a breed as a turnspit dog’s. He was the 
dirtiest consul I ever remember to have met 
with in all my travels, and positively was so 
neglectful of his person and property, that we 
saw some of the same tribe of vermin, which 
the Maltese family was busied in hunting, 
carelessly wandering over the collar of the 
consul’s coat; we were glad enough to escape 
their contact, and taking boat, made sail to 
Sestos on the opposite side of the Strait. It 
blew fresh, and the constant rains and easter- 
ly winds rendered the current stronger and 
the water colder than usual. I could not com- 
prehend for what rash purpose we had crossed 
the Dardanelles. We all knew the Turks 
would not allow us to examine their tremen- 
dous fortifications without some kind of order, 
and our Italian-Jew English consul had men- 
tioned his intention of procuring this requisite 
favour by the time of our return. After gaz- 
ing about from the boat, for I did not land, I 
saw Lord Byron in a state of nudity rubbing 
himself over with oi]; and taking the water 
like a duck ; his clothes were brought into the 
boat, and we were directed to keep near him, 
but not so near as to molest him. This was 
his first attempt at imitating Leander. He 
complained instantly on plunging in of the 
coldness of the water, and he by no means 
liked the rippling, which was caused by an 
eddy not far from where he started. He swam 
well—decidedly well. The current roared, 
and he did buffet it with lusty sinews; but, 
ere he could reach the point proposed, he cried 
“Help me,” which we did by handing him 
into the boat. At this time he was not half 
way across, certainly not fatigued, but cold as 
charity and as white as snow. He was cruel- 
ly mortified, and did not speak one word until 
we arrived on shore. He looked sullen, and 
his upper lip curled up like a passionate wo- 
man’s. I see it now asif it were but yesterday. 

We had some coffee at our dirty consul's ; 
but we did not visit the fort, reserving this 
for something new when the frigate should 
arrive. After paying for the horses, we hired 
a boat, and when the night advanced sailed 
down the Dardanelles to the frigate; on pass- 
ing Fort Asia, so called from its standing on 
the Asiatic side of the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles, the sentinels hailed us. Lord Byron, 
who had recovered his gaiety with the rising 
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of the moon, swore in real Greek he would 
not land to please any Turk in Asia; where- 
upon the sentinel thought it right to fire at a 
mark which he never hit, and which mark 
was soon out of his reach, as the boat flew 
along in the water, assisted by the rapid cur- 
rent which occasionally runs at the rate of six 
or seven miles an hour, especially when the 
wind has blown long from an easterly point. 
In spite of the malice of the Turk we arrived 
safe, although our crew nearly mutinied when 
the first shot was fired. They might as well 
have tried to have lifted St. Paul's, as turn 
Byron from his determination, which none but 
a woman could have effected. After waiting 
a whole month off Tenedos, we received the 
Imperial firman, and weighed our anchors. 
There had been some difference of opinion re- 
lative to the necessity of leaving our powder 
behind; but as it so happened that we had a 
very large quantity on board as a present to 
the Sultan, it was voted useless leaving our 
own, and we succeeded in going to the su- 
blime city in no ways curtailed of our fair 
proportions. We anchored off Abydos, the 
wind died away, or not blowing sufficiently 
strong to enable the frigate to stem the cur- 
rent. In the course of the night we were 
twice roused “to quarters,’’ owing to the noise 
and confusion in the fort opposite, and within 
pistol-shot of which we were anchored ; it was 
merely their unchristian-like way of reliev- 
ing the guard, at which ceremony they made 
more noise than a whole school of boys round 
a bonfire. 

The next day was calm and warm; we had 
not a breath of wind, - and ocean slumbered 
like an unweaned child." Lord Byron and 
Mr. Ekenhead landed on the European side 
preparatory to swimming across. The cutter 
ettended upon them, and they took to the 
water about half past nine o'clock. The ac- 
tual distance across from fort to fort cannot be 
raore than a mile and a quarter at the very ut- 
most; I should rather be inclined to declare it 
is not more than a mile. Above Sestos there 
is a narrow point of land which projects into 
the Dardanelles, and below Abydos there isa 
similar formation of coast. The current, as I 
before mentioned, is very rapid; now to cross 
the strait it would be necessary to pass over at 
least six miles of ground, for crossing in a 
straight line is impossible. Mr. Ekenhead 
took the lead, and kept it, arriving on the pro- 
jecting point below Abydos in an hour and ten 
minutes ; Lord Byron arrived about eight mi- 
nutes afterwards. As the distance swam has 
been mightily exaggerated, it may here be as 
well to state that a mile an hour is about the 
distance a good swimmer can accomplish ; and 
that therefore this very wonderful feat, merely 
because few people have undertaken it, dwin- 
dies down to no such very Herculean task, 
when it is considered from the time employ- 
ed, that neither Byron nor Ekenhead could 
have swam more than a mile and a quarter, 


although they were swept by the force of the 
current at least six miles of distance. Nei- 
ther party seemed at all distressed, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Ekenhead remained splashing about 
in the water until his companion arrived. 
Poor fellow ! he did not long survive this great 
undertaking, and never saw himself immor- 
talized in verse. On our return to Malta, he 
heard of his promotion to the rank of captain 
of marines, a rank not easily attained; and 
having offered, it is supposed, an unusual liba- 
tion to Bacchus on his good fortune, he some- 
how or other managed to tumble over the 
bridge which separates Nix Mungare Stairs 
from Valetta, and was killedon the spot. The 
verses which celebrate the great undertaking, 
written in May on board the Salsette, have no 
reference (except in the note attached to them) 
to Mr. Ekenhead; but in Don Juan we find 
mention of it in the line, “‘ Leander, Mr. Eken- 
head, and I did.” This feat accomplished, 
the breeze becoming strong and favourable we 
weighed anchor; and in two days, rounding 
the Seraglio Point, we anchored off the fort at 
Pera. As we passed the place of female im- 
prisonment, our glasses, in spite of the disci- 
pline of the navy, were directed to the peep- 
holes, misnamed windows, of the harem. We 
saw one or two beautiful creatures unveiled, 
looking at the ship, little dreaming that we 
were examining their pretty faces through 
long telescopes. The first gun of our salute, 
which we fired under sail, drove the fair pri- 
soners from their positions; and it was all 
noise and smoke until we anchored. It is a 
magnificent view to behold, from the Sea of 
Marmora, the splendid domes of the mosques, 
the elegant Minahs, the rising city in its dif- 
ferent elevations, with the beautiful scenery 
of the surrounding country. In the many cor- 
ners of the world, which I in my wandering 
life have visited, I do not know the equal to 
Constantinople; it is perhaps the loveliest 
spot on the globe. 

We had landed our powder and our pas- 
sengers, and put the ship into harbour-fashion, 
when we were visited by several Turks,— 
some of rank, but mostly idlers, whose curio- 
sity was only excited by the hope of killing 
some portion of time. They voted us uncere- 
moniously ungenteel when we informed them 
“ that smoking was not allowed on the quar- 
ter-deck;" and as fast as a Turk seated, or 
rather squatted himself on a carronade slide, 
so fast did I desire a quarter-master to warn 
him from the prohibited ground. As I in- 
creased in merriment, the Turks became 
more infuriated from being badgered by a 
boy: at last one more solemn than the rest 
asked another midshipman if he would sell 
me. ‘ By all manner of means,” replied my 
vender; “but how much will you give for 
him, for he is a good-looking youngster?” 
“ Thirty dollars,” said the Turk. The propo- 
sition was tempting, but the price was raised 
| to forty: the Turk instantly agreed to the 





























purchase, and called one of his turbaned 
tribe to secure me, I being his property; in 
the meantime he proceeded to count out his 
money on the capstan. I now began to fancy 
this no joke, and making a dart at the rigging 
began to scud up like a monkey. My pur- 
chaser at first began to handle his pistols, but 
my vender soon stopped that proceeding. 
The companion of the Turk began to ascend 
the rigging iu pursuit of me to the infinite 
merrément of the crew, who were bursting 
with laughter at my fright and the Turk’s 
eagerness. The officers were at dinner, and 
we had the ship to ourselves. I had heard 
strange stories of these Turks, and felt by no 
means inclined to venture myself in their 
clutches ; the consequence was that I became 
excessively nervous, and did not mount the 
rigging with half my usual agility. I still, 
however, kept a long way a-head of my pur- 
suer, and when he arrived at the main-top, I 
was comfortably seated on the cross-trees. 
Like a great fool that I was, I began to mount 
higher, instead of descending on one side as 
he mounted on the other; and the Turk, see- 
ing my error in judgment, hastened to avail 
himself of the opportunity and followed me 
to the cross-trees. I began now to think I 
wus captured, when the captain uf the main- 
top and some of his gang seized hold of the 
Turk and lashed him to the top-mast rigging. 
This profanation of person was violently re- 
sisted by the Turk, who kicked and spluttered 
in all directions; but he was in the hands of 
sailors, and they left him to his meditations 
and his prayers, bound hand and foot to the 
rigging. I now descended, and passed the 
enemy, grinning like a young monkey at the 
trick, while he foamed in all the fury of Ma- 
hometan rage. As his companion on deck 
had begun to be clamorous for his property— 
“myself,” he and his dollars were popped 
into a boat and sent on shore, and our prisoner 
was the only Turk left on board. He be- 
haved himself with all the sullen gravity of 
his sect, until the sun began to near the hori- 
zon, and then he began a prayer to Allah in 
the most orthodox style; but, finding that was 
useless, he roared out with most Stentorian 
lungs to be released; the Turks in the boats 
alongside, and round the ship, joined in the 
shout, and the whole harbour was in an up- 
roar. This brought the first-lieutenant on 
deck, who instantly ordered the Turk to be 
released, and down he came foaming with 
rage, and his mustachios bristling like a tiger's 
whiskers. On arriving upon deck he looked 
round with the utmost disdain, spit upon the 
deck as a mark of contempt, which was 
against all order and discipline, and, making 
a slight prayer to Allah, he jumped overboard 
and swam on shore. He there undressed 
himself and washed his clothes, whilst his 
comrades joined in loud exclamations to Al- 
lah, and then chattered away like so many 
monkeys. This was a bad beginning, and 
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very nearly cost me my life and liberty, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

The next of our boyish tricks was practised 
on an Armenian Jew who had cheated us with 
bad attar of roses, worse musk, and camel- 
hair shawls. The first of these articles was 
miserable stuff, and left a stain on paper of 
an oily description, which the real attar ought 
never to do; the eamel-hair shawls were 
made, I believe, from the Astracan goat, for 
which he made us pay a most extraordinary 
price. Having however discovered the fraud, 
we took the liberty of shaving his beard—a 
most signal disgrace, and then seizing him up 
to a gun touched him up with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. We concluded that day's entertain- 
ment by making him drank and tarring his 
face. 

Lord Byron had formed a party to visit the 
French minister at Bouyouk-déré, a village 
situated on the Bosphorus, and not far from 
the commencement of the Black Sea; we 
rode and spent a very agreeable day at the 
country resort of the different ministers. 
Lord Byron, myself, and some others entered 
a boat, and pulled into the Black Sea—mere- 
ly to say we had been there; on our return, 
Mr. Dale, one of the lieutenants of the Sal- 
Sette, became suddenly indisposed, and our 
Janissary and guide Mustapha, who had been 
in England and spoke our language, was left 
to convey him to Pera by easy paces. As 
the night had advanced, the rest of our party 
began to gallophome. There was a difference 
of opinion as to the road, and the party 
divided; Lord Byron, the purser of the 
Salsette, and myself kept one road, whilst 
the others advanced to a fire round which 
some Turks were seated. We soon lost our 
way, and became more and more confused as 
to our route. The night crept on, and it was 
about eleven o'clock when we called a halt to 
take counsel. It was a still but dark even- 
ing; on our right was a hedge which seemed 
to enclose some cypress-trees, and on the left 
was an open field. We had scarcely began to 
talk, and that in a very low tone of voice, 
when we heard a whistle close to us; it was 
answered more in advance of us, and Byron 
began to think we were in a net; he whisper- 
ed us to be quiet and to follow him. He whis- 
tled exactly the same notes as we had first 
heard, and, suddenly turning his horse to the 
right, scrambled through the hedge, and 
found himself in a burying-ground. I ngver 
was much of a horseman, but that night I 
flatter myself I faced the hedge like a hunts- 
man; all my misdeeds in lashing the Turk 
aloft came before me, and I concluded that no 
punishment could be adequate to the crime 
of Christians violating the sanctuary of the 
dead, and galloping over the last reposing 
spot of the faithful. Over grave and turbaned 
stone we rode with alarming velocity, I keep- 
ing as near as possible to his Lordship. We 


heard a noise behind, before, and around us, 
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but recovered breath, and hope, in emerging 
from the cypresses and finding ourselves close 
to Pera. The other party arrived about an 
hour afterwards, and had tumbled into a 
scrape also. To Lord Byron's excessive 
coolness we were indebted for our escape, for 
gentlemen do not assemble on dark nights in 
damp ditches merely to whistle like nightin- 
gales to one another; neither do travellers 
jump over hedges and ble over tomb- 
stones without being properly convinced that 
some danger is to be apprehended. I had to 
pass through the market-place on my return 
to the ship, and never do I remember to have 
heard such howling and barking, even in a 
kennel, as I experienced in passing to our 
boats. Every stall in the market-place has 
about a dozen dogs; the instant you appear, 
for Turks are not often in the streets of a 
night, the whole pack come open-mouthed 
upon the intruders, but I found here the pro- 
verb true, “‘A dog which barks will never 
bite.” We kicked them, thrashed them with 


sticks, and probed them with swords; yet I | 
| passed three months most agreeably. Our 
| time now drew towards a close, and the leave 


do not remember one of our party having been 
bitten. 

It was the constant practice of the midship- 
men to form parties on horseback, and imitate 
our Smyrna friends by a sham-fight with d'jbe- 
rids. Ifa dog could be found, of course it af- 
forded us additional pastime, as we all left our 
ranks to hunt and to spear him. In one of 
these boyish sports a lance struck my horse 
on the head; the animal instantly turned 
short round, and, as | attempted to regain my 
position by seizing the mane and dropping the 
bridle, the liberated steed set off at full gallop, 
got his head up in the air, and flew down a 
narrow street. 1 tugged, and pulled, and 
hauled to no purpose,—my horse seemed to 
know he was on the right tack for going 
home, and the more I pulled the faster he 
went; at last the eternal bumping jolted one 
of my pistols from my pocket, and I made a 
desperate haul to recover it, which stopped 
my horse. I was surrounded instantly by a 
host of Turks, one of whom picked up the 
pistol, and seemed very little inclined to part 
with it. To my horror and dismay, the very 
Turk we had lashed aloft came out of the 
house near which I had stopped, and recog- 
nised me ata glance. Another instantly seized 
my bridle, and I was a captured man. The 
malignant vengeance of the insulted Ma- 
hometan sparkled in his furious eyes; he en- 
tered into conversation with one or two of his 
friends, and led the horse to his door, then ap- 
proached me, and asked for the other pistol: 
this I refused: he then seized my dirk, and 
told me to dismount. I was in such a dread- 
ful fright that I scarcely knew what to do. 
Summoning up courage, I drew the remain- 
ing pistol and threatened to shoot the man 
who held the bridle. He instantly quitted his 
hold, and I kicked and cried like a jockey. 
The horse instantly started off into a gallop, 





which I encouraged by every means in my 
power, and, followed by a host of Turks, I 
flew towards the market, which is the land- 
ing-place. I looked in vain for a boat; there 
was none in waiting ; | therefore jumped from 
the horse and left him to find his own way 
home, ran up the hill to the right, and got in 
safety into the Greek inn; then to the billiard- 
room, where I was sure of finding some one, 
and sat down in sullen silence in a corner. 
Shortly afterwards, the midshipman under 
whose care my father had placed me, entered 
the room with my dirk and pistol, and congra- 
tulated me on my escape. He had had rather 
more than a show of fight to recover my wea- 
pons, and I vowed I never would ride down 
that street again, to which vow I most reli- 
giously adhered. 

We were permitted to see the mosques of 
Constantinople; and we laughed at the eter- 
nal revolutions of the dancing dervishes,— 
not that the dervishes dance in a mosque, if 
dancing it can be called. We visited the 
bazaars, rode much about the country, and 


of audience was fixed for some near day; 
meantime we visited the Turkish fleet. The 
captain received us on deck with a long pipe 
in his hand, and then betook himself to smoke 
the same, although on one side of the ship 
they were hoisting in the powder. As in the 
British navy all fires are carefully extinguish- 
ed whenever the powder-lighter is near, we 
did not feel upon roses with the captain 
smoking so close to the combustibles. Our 
departure from that ship was hurried, but we 
had due time to make observations on the 
next. In the Turkish navy they have no 
hammocks; they roll their mess-traps up in a 
carpet, and this carpet represents a hammock 
in the nettings; the consequence is that on 
board of a Turkish ship the decks appear 
unusually clear. They have not studied “‘ the 





results of machinery,’ and are by no means 
convinced that tables, glasses, cups, &c. con- 
tribute much to the comfort of life. The mas- 
ter of one of the ships asked for the sun's de- 
clination for the approaching year, mention- 
ing at the same time that he was the only 
man on board his ship who understood the 
coropass or navigation. He was quite asto- 
nished at my being produced to work the 
reckoning and handle a quadrant, remarking 
that “the beardless boy had much wisdom.” 
In Hadji Baba, the Persians are made to ex- 
press their wonder at that which is to them 
wonderful; but the Turk could scarcely be- 
lieve his own senses, when he saw the other 
youngsters explaining the compass and steer- 
age of a ship. Upon the whole, the Turkish 
navy was voted most gloriously out of order 
below, and the rigging would disgrace the 
Russian fleet, before it got somewhat into 
order by sailing with ours. We saw the fleet 
weigh anchor to sail in search of the enemy. 
































I never saw such a lubberly set of long trow- 
sers in my life; they made more noise than 
black men clearing a cargo, and they “ short- 
ened sail’’ as they came into the world—“ one 
after the other.” 

The day of leave of audience arrived, and 
we fired a salute at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
as the Sultan (the present Mahmoud) passed 
the ship. At 5 o'clock we all landed at Con- 
stantinople. There we found horses richly 
caparisoned, awaiting our arrival. The am- 
bassador had one selected for him; but, 
amongst the minor stars we scrambled for 
oars. I selected a fine grey, with a rich em- 
broidered saddle-cloth; he began to caper and 
prance directly he felt my light weight. How- 
ever I was safe enough this time, for we had 
to ride through files of janissaries, who kept 
us in our places by occasionaily seizing the 
bridles. In this manner we arrived at the 
Seraglio, making, for Christians, a very pro- 
mising show, and assuming as much gravity 
as we could command on the occasion. Mid- 
shipmen-like, being out of the fire of the cap- 
tain, we laughed and talked as opportunities 
occurred—Mustapha often rebuking me with 
my want of proper respect for the Sultan's of- 
ficers, which severally were quizzed as they 
passed us. We dismounted at the Seraglio- 
gate, and repaired to the inner square. Here 
we saw the troops paid—lI fancy a rather unu- 
sual sight in those days. The money for the com- 
panies was put into different bags, and placed 
at a certain distance from the soldiers: on the 
word of command, they all started off for the 
prize, the quickest runner, of course, getting 
possession. He received some extra paras (a 
sinall coin, three of which make a penny,) for 
conveying it to the barracks. This was the 
most amusing part, but we soon got tired of 
seeing these clumsy fellows roll over each 
other. We were ushered into the hall in 
which was the Grand Vizier; (I have passed 
over the leave of audience with him indivi- 
dually, as likewise that of the Capitan Ba- 
shaw; this of the Sultan’s, being the most 
splendid, may suffice for all;) he was seated 
on a raised floor, on which was @ musnud; 
before him was a table, and in different parts 
of the room were round tables raised a little 
from the ground, and eprinkled about like 
those in a club-room, The ambassador sat at 
the board of the G@rand Vjzier, and the rest 
were distributed at the different tables ac- 
cording to their respective ranks, with the 
exception of myself. I was kept close to 
Captain Bathurst, and had the honour of sit- 
ting in the company of the Capitan Bashaw. 
We squatted like tailors, and instantly dis- 
eovered that, although there was a table- 
cloth, yet there were no knives. or forks. 
When the first dish was placed on the Grand 
Vizier'’s table, an order arrived. that the Infi- 
dels (meaning us Christians) might be clothed 
and fed, and brought before the Sultan. We 
were robed according to our ranks:—the am- 
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bassador had a splendid ermined robe orna- 
mented with gold; the captain was not ne- 
glected, neither was Lord Byron; but as for 
the rest, they were the cheapest court-dresses 
I ever heard of—I sold mine afterwards, a 
kind of bunting-dress with round buttons, for 
twenty piastres. This done, the robing I 
mean, we again camé to anchor in our dif- 
ferent situations, and the feast began. We 
found our new court-dresses rather against 
the exercise of our arms, which we were 
forced to have recourse to. 

The first operation, when a dish was placed 
on the table, which were only brought one at 
a time, was to despatch its contents; but, as 
we were without those feeders—* forks,’ our 
fingers were substituted. As may be sup- 
posed, no one was anxious to be the first in 
the dish, and I believe we might have waited 
until this time, had not the Capitan Bashaw, 
with proper becoming Turkish gravity and 
politeness, aware of our awkwardness, kindly 
become our master, and set a laudable exam- 
ple by plunging his fingers into a dish of 
stewed cabbage, and throwing his head back 
with most oriental elegance, deposited the 
savoury morsel into as wide a mouth as Gri- 
maldi’s. The thing was beautifully executed, 
not a drop of gravy fell upon his dress, and 
he followed up the first attack with a rapid 
seizure of another pinch. Still we looked in 
silent astonishment at each other: tke exam- 
ple, although fairly set, left some doubts in 
our minds as to the propriety of its being fol 
lowed, for the fingers of the heretics ought 
not to dip in the same dish with those of the 
faithful; but as the Sultan had commanded 
that the Infidels should be fed, we considered 
it nothing more than common civility to obey 
so sublime a mandate. I stretched out my 
eager hand, which Captain Bathurst very 
properly put aside, adding,—‘‘ S—s—s—stop, 
youngster, I fancy you have forgotten to 
wash your hands this morning; let me try 
first."’ The ice was fairly broken, and we 
commenced our arduous undertaking; we got 
on manfully, but in silence, for Turks seldom 
converse with much animation at any time, 
and often have I seen them smoke and swal- 
low coffee for hours together, without utter- 
ing a syllable. Dish after dish, in unceasing 
regularity, was placed before us, for one was 
never removed until its successor was in the 
hands of a servant, ready to be placed upon 
the table. We managed the kabobs the best; 
these are small pieces of grilled meat placed 
upon a wooden skewer, about a respectable 
mouthful in size, and easily handled; but of 
these, for it is a common dish, and by no 
means admissible into a Turk’s cookery-book 
as a fashionable edible, there were but few, 
and they were shortly demolished. At last 
came a boiled turkey; we looked at each 
other, and silence was broken for the first 
time by Captain Bathurst voting us “ pro- 
perly puzzled at last;’’ but no—the Capitan 
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Bashaw seized the bird by the breast, and 
twisting his hand, tore away a large portion 
of the meat; another of our party, Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, I think, attempted to follow 
the example, but he was unsuccessful as to 
quantity, and we hesitated to make another 
trial. I ventured to hint, for I like turkeys, 
tiat the legs were easily handled, and that a 
certain good allowance would be the result of 
the attack. ‘“ Well, then,”’ said the Captain, 
‘do you seize one, youngster, and I'll try the 
other.”’ I did as I was desired, and in a se- 
cond we left only the body for the rest of the 
company; it was boiled to rags, and hardly 
repaid us for the laugh we occasioned. The 
Bashaw did not laugh; he never relaxed a 
muscle of his face, and seemed to think him- 
self by no means nearer Heaven for being 
placed in such excommunicated society. 
Thirty-two dishes I counted, and the last a 
composition of garlic, onions, and toad-stools 
apparently, nearly dislodged what I had so 
carefully stowed away. Iced sherbet, a beve- 
rage fit for angels, was then handed round, 
after which some stewed pears were of- 
fered. 

There was now a dead halt for a short time; 





when a phalanx of servants appeared with sil- | 


ver basins and napkins. I could not refrain 


from laughing, when I saw the idleness and 
the want of common exertion in the Bashaw; | 
a slave washed his face and beard, he remain- | 


ing as passive asa child; in the mean time, 
the same cleansing took place amongst us all: 
a very respectable Turk washed my chin, for 
I could not swear by my beard in those days; 
he then performed the necessary ablution to 
my hands in perfumed water, and dried them 
in the softest of napkins. 1 thought I should 
like to turn Turk, if it were merely for the 
comfort of being washed without any trouble 
to myself. 

The whole ceremony of eating being dis- 
posed of, we were desired to attend the Sual- 
tan; and as soon as Mr. Adair had entered 
the gate leading to the audience-room, the 
janissaries interfered to prevent us all from 
crowding in, but here again I was favoured 
by fortune and the captain, for he held me by 
the hand, and I was pushed along into the sub- 





lime presence, Mahmoud was then about five- 


and-twenty years of age, a splendid looking 
man, with the most orthodox of black beards. 
Ile rose to receive the ambassador, a compli- 
ment which, at the leave of audience with 
the Capitan Bashaw, was omitted by that 
now headless,and then unceremonious, Turk; 
a vast deal of talking and compliments, and 
presentations of letters took place, and we 
were then invited to depart with about as 
much ceremony as we were invited to enter. 
It was reported by Mustapha, that the sultan 
had amused himself from behind a curtain in 
watching the repast scene, and that one of 
the many female favourites was likewise em- 





ployed in satisfying herself of the truth that 


heretics could eat with their fingers like men, 
and that we had not tails like monkeys. 

We bundled back to our boats in most glo- 
rious confusion—robed in our new garbs, 
which, we were told. it would be disrespect- 
ful to lay aside until we reached our pro- 
per abodes. The whole ceremony was con- 
cluded by noon; and at one P. M. we fired a 
salute as the Sultan passed us in returning to 
his harem on the shores of the Bosphorus, to 
which place the greatest part of his women 
had been removed the day after the arrival of 
the frigate. 

We know of many persons eccentric enough 
to be present at every execution; and many 
have paid immense sums to gratify such whim- 
sical inclinations, although | am very partial to 
‘a circumstance’ such as the upsetting of a car- 
riage, the dislodgement from a horse, the be- 
ing run over by a cart, may be termed ; yet I 
never could bring myself to quietly await the 
last scene of a condemned culprit's life ;— 
however, when I heard that forty men were 
to suffer the bowstring, and their leader to be 
beheaded, the opportunity was too tempting 
to be resisted, and I resolved to see the last 
part of this grand tragedy. It had been found 
convenient to vote these poor devils pirates, 
and the leader, who was possessed of the most 
dangerous article in Turkey, (money,) and 
who had long since retired, (if he ever en- 
gaged in it,) from being “a fisherman of men,”’ 
as Lord Byron calls Lambro, was also voted 
to have been sometime or other a pirate, and 
he therefore was to be beheaded, and his es- 
tates confiscated unto the Crown. The fact 
was they wanted his money and therefore 
they took his head first. The ceremony was 
most unceremoniously performed, for they be- 
gan before the time appointed; the shears of 
Atropos had closed before we arrived, and the 
beheaded criminal was laying in front of the 
executioner’s house, with his head placed be- 
tween his thighs, and only one human being 
near. Lord Byron looked with horror at the 
appalling seene—No man can form an idea of 
the distorted sight who has not seen it, and 
neither am I inclined to recall to my recollec- 
tien the horrible appearance of the corpse. 
Not far off stood a melancholy-looking Turk, 
endeavouring to scare away some dogs, but 
his attempt was useless ; Sor, unmindful of our 
presence, they rushed at the body and com- 
menced licking the blood from the neck—I 
never remember to have shuddered with such 
a cold shudder as [I did at that moment; and 
Byron, who ejaculated a sudden “Good God!" 
turned abruptly away. Moore, in his life of 
the great Poet supposes the objects which oc- 
curred to Byron, were used as the foundations 
of his Poems—Look at the ‘ Siege of Corinth:’ 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb, 
They were too busy to bark at him. 


And the following line pourtrays the feelings * 





























of Alp's mind, operated upon by the same cir- 
cumstances as the Poet's: 


Alp turned him from the sickening sight, &c. 


However, if I was out of luck on this occa- 
sion, for I understand the executioner bousted 
of the clean cut by which the head was sever- 
ed from the body, I was fortunate on another; 
this was nothing more nor less than the basti- 
nado bestowed upon some of our boat's crew, 
who having very unceremoniously seized a 
Turk by the turban, a row ensued, and two of 
our tars were lodged in a small gaol close to 
the market-place. I happened to pass, and 
overhearing words much like unto the follow- 
ing, I ventured in: “I say, Jack, what's that 
Turk going to do to you?” “D—wme if I 
know—but he seems to have taken a fancy 
to my shoes.”’ I just came in time to see the 
two sailors thrown upon their backs, and two 
stout Turks commencing a most regular ham- 
mering on the soles of their feet with sticks 
resembling those carried by janissaries. Jack 
roered in no common style, which seemed to 
astonish the Turks; for they stand the basti- 
nado with apparent indifference, accounting 
it rather an honour than a punishment, al- 
though they seldom solicit a continuation of 
such favours. I shortly had our men released, 
but they walked tenderly for at least a week 
afterwards. 

I have very little to say for or against the 
beauty of the Turkish women ; for my own 
part [ never credit travellers who unblushing- 
ly aver that they have broken through the 
sanctuary of the harem, taken sketches of the 
sultanas’ cage, and gazed upon the large dark 
eyes of the Circassian captives. Once, only 
once, I caught a sight of the face of a Turk- 
ish woman; it was with Captain Bathurst and 
Lord Byron, walking in the suburbs of Pera. 
On passing an inclosure, not unlike a farm- 


yard, and with the same kind of gates, we | 


heard a laugh, evidently a female laugh ; it 
was re-echoed by others who shared the mirth, 
and it was evident that they were close to us 
from the loudness of the sound. Lord Byron 
pushed at the gate which creaked upon its 
hinges and opened. We saw about six wo- 
men sitting in a circle, unveiled; the instant 
they observed us they covered their faces, and, 
starting like so many hares from their seats, 
ran away. The one on which my eyes fell I 
should describe as young, pale, pretty, and 
well-shaped—large dark eyes, and rather thick 
lips ;—it was, however, the business of a mo- 
ment, and I am inclined not to give much 
credit even to my own eye-sight. The wo- 
men are frequently met in the streets and ba- 
zaars, but so veiled as to defy observation. 
We had remained four months in Constanti- 
nople, and to the last day had plenty of idle 
Turks to wonder how our top-gallant and 
royal-yards came down without a man aloft— 
it was quite magic to them; they had no more 
idea of tripping lines, than they had of dan- 
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cing quadrilles. We fired our parting salute, 
weighed anchor, and spread our sails to the 
cool breeze of the sea of Marmora. We ar- 
rived off the island of Zea in the Archipelago 
without much of novelty, and still less of in- 
terest. But here we were to part with Lord 
Byron; Mr. Hobhouse remained on board 
with the intention of returning to England. 
I landed his lordship safe and sound, and re- 
ceived a kind acknowledgment from that tru- 


| ly gifted man for the trifling services a little 











midshipman could bestow, and putting in my 
hand a profusion of Turkish sequins, he de- 
sired me to present them to the boat's crew. 
Some Greeks took charge of his little lug- 
gage ; he turned towards the ship, waved his 
handkerchief as an adieu, and then advanced 
into the interior of the island. Lord Byron's 
beauty has been much noticed by all writers 
of his “sayings and doings,’’ and I am not 
going to place my opinion at this distance of 
time in opposition to theirs ; but certainly the 
impression on my mind is, that he was by no 
means the very handsome man that some have 
imagined him to be. The lameness which 
annoyed him through life was conspicuous to 
any man with eyes in his head, and it was 
perfectly impossible for any shoemaker to dis- 
guise the clump-foot. I really can scarcely 
credit that his Lordship was so mortified at 
this visitation of Providence, when I have seen 
him thousands of times sitting at the taffrail 
and swinging his legs about with unrestrained 
freedom. But at the time I knew him, his 
fame was not so exalted as afterwards, and, 
mayhap, I did not study his manners so seru- 
pulously as others. 

When we think ourselves in the greatest 
security, we are oftentimes on the brink of de- 
struction. The night was cloudy and dark, 
the breeze fresh ; the ship under the guidance 
of an experienced pilot, and secure from rocks 
and shoals, we progressed rapidly by the 
islands. About midnight the pilot expressed 
himself thirsty, and went to the scuttle-butt, 
which stood just before the mainmast (for in 
those days we had those lumbering articles, to 
which was chained a tin pot) in order to gra- 
tify his desire. He had scarcely lifted the 
water to his lips, when a peal of thunder roared 
over our head, and the pilot was a corpse. He 
was struck dead by the lightning! The vivid 
flash nearly blinded us, and the noise of the fall 
alone announced the calamity. He never 
sighed or spoke—he was dead in a second. 
The ancients considered a man struck by light- 
ning a favourite of the Gods, but the watch on 
deck evinced great doubts as to the favour be- 
stowed ; and the second peal had rattled over 
our heads before a sailor could be found va- 
liant enough to remove the poor pilot from his 
sudden death-bed. On examining the corpse 
the next day, it was with the utmost difficulty 
the smallest spot could be discerned ; at last a 
little black speck, about the size of a pin’s head, 
on the left side of the body was discovered, and 
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it was settled by the surgeon that the pilot 
was dead, and that this same spot was the place 
where the electric fluid had entered his body. 
We buried him the next day after the follow- 
ing manner;—the sail-maker undertook to 
place the shroud in the shape of a hammock 
round the head of the unfortunate man, and 
cut the canvass to suit the figure of the body. 
Down he sat upon the corpse with all the non- 
chalance that a Spaniard would exhibit as he 
placed himself on a cushion at the feet of his 
adorable Donna Francesca. The body was 
enveloped in its last vestments; the canvass 
stitched tightly round, and two shot attached 
to the feet. I have heard it said that it was 
customary to run the needle in the last stitch 
through the nose of the corpse; some may 
do it, but I certainly never remarked it my- 
self. The bell tolled at eleven o'clock. 
all sounds on board a ship the usual toll of 
the bell is the most melancholy; and al- 
though a ship does not afford those spurs to 
holy meditation like the aisle of a church, 
where, seated in profound silence, the congre- 
gation wait the first burst of the organ to rise 
in solemn adoration; still there is a profound 
solemnity when that bell tolls its unusual toll 
to summon us to the attendance of our last 
duty to a fellow creature. Placed on a gra- 
ting, the corpse was removed to the gangway 
or entrance-part of the ship, and was covered 
with a union Jack, the corner of which was 
fastened to the grating, and the grating was 
secured by a rope. The officers stood behind 
the captain on the quarter-deck, while the 


erew assembed on the gangways and on the | 
the messmates of the | 


after-part of the booms ; 
deceased placed themselves by the side of the 
and when all was silent, the bell 
stopped. The officers and ship's company 
uncovered, the burial service was read. This 
tell to the lot of the purser, for the captain rare- 
ly officiated: indeed, with us in that ship, the 
captain was seldom called to the unpleasant 
attendance, for we were healthy, and never 
lost a man even in action while I was in 
her, At the part—‘ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God,” &c. the following 
words were altered to—‘‘ we therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep.”’ A slight bustle 
occurred from the sailors’ anxiety to catch 
the last glimpse of their fellow-creature: a 
pause ensued in the service until the mess- 
mates of the deceased performed the final 
service by launching the corpse, grating, co- 
lours, and all, into the sea. It fell witha 
deep and solemn splash as the water rolled 
over the dead, enlarging its circles, the em- 
blem of that eternity to which the body had 
been committed. The rustling noise of the 
water as the grating was dragged through it 
by the motion of the ship, alone disturbed the 
solemn silence of the moment. The service 
was finished, and the ship’s company retired 
to their usual avocations. It is certainly 
strange that in so small a community the 


corpse, 





| foundation in reality ; 
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death of one seems so little felt, and so easily 
forgotten. The sale of the dead man’s clothes, 
which usually follows on the first opportunity, 
erases him from the memory, and his name only 
lives on the ship's books and in the purser’s 
accounts. The common sailor has an opinion 
not easily removed, that the first occupation 
of the purser, after he has replaced his prayer 
book on the shelf, is to charge to the dead 
man’s account some few extra pounds of to- 
bacco, and this idea | believe to have had its 
for, in the early ages of 
the navy, all sorts of tricks were practised to 
swell the debit side of a sailor's account, and 


| to place money in the purser’s pockets. 
| Hence the saying of the sailors, speaking of 


the talents of a purser, ‘‘ Oh yes,” says Jack, 
** he is a clever fellow, for he can make a dead 
man chew tobacco.”’ 
See 
From the Athenwum. 
MEMOIR OF MR. HUSKISSON.* 

Tue very nature of this work makes it im- 
possible for us to do justice to its merits. 
These speeches, full of sound theories, and 
abounding in practical wisdom and experi- 


| ence, must be read through to be felt and va- 


lued at their worth ; there is nothing in them 
of mere oratory—not one word of idle decla- 
mation or display—the imagination is held in 
and curbed hard; their power and excellence 
is close, consecutive, unadorned argument, il- 


| lustrated by extensive and varied knowledge. 


We must, therefore, rest content with recom- 
mending the work as the best manual on all 
questions relating to the trade and commerce 
and international policy of this country. To 
the biographical memoir postin, we may do 
more justice. 

Mr. Huskisson was the son of a respecta- 
ble country gentleman of small fortune. The 
stories of his illegitimacy, of his having been 
apprenticed to an apothecary, and subsequently 
a banker's clerk, are all false. These, in- 
deed, are circumstances of no moment, but it 
is thought well to contradict them. From a 
very early period in life he gave promise of 
talent, and of those talents—that singular ap- 
titude for arithmetical calculations, and for 
unravelling the mystery of involved ques- 
tions—for which he afterwards became so 
eminently conspicuous. When about four- 
teen he went to Paris to reside with his great 
uncle, Dr. Gan, a practising physician there. 
As he grew up, he naturally took an increas- 
ing interest in the political prospects of that 
country ; he was present at the taking of the 
Bastile in July, 1789; in the following year 
he became a member of the “ Club of 1789,” 
but, as he himself stated publicly at Liver- 
pool, he never was a member of the Jacobin 
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tus of the “ Journal de la 


Club. The 
Société de 1789, from which the principles of 
the associated members may be inferred, as | 
well as his speech, so often referred to and 
misrepresented, are given in an appendix to 


the third volume of this work. In the same | 
year Mr. Huskisson accepted the office of | 
private secretary to Lord Gower, then am- 
bassador in France; and when, after the 
dreadful 10th of August, and the deposition 
of Louis XVI., the British Ambassador was | 
recalled, Mr. Huskisson returned with him. 

A necessity now arose for making some 
provision for the numerous body of miserable 
emigrants who had taken refuge in England, | 
and for the enforcement of the Alien Bill, | 
and Mr. Huskisson was appointed to the of- 
fice; his ability and application soon gained 
for him the entire confidence of Mr. Pitt. It 
was at this time that he first became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Canning, and a friendship then | 
began which continued unshaken through 
life. In 1795, Mr. Huskisson was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State in the department 
of War and Colonies; and from the various 
duties of Mr. Dundas, then Secretary, the 
executive direction mainly devolved on him. 
In 1796, he came into Parliament, as mem- 
ber for Morpeth, under the patronage of 
Lord Carlisle; and it 1s worthy of observa- 
tion, that, eminent and conspicuous as he af- 
terwards became there, he did not address the 
House for more than two years, and then only 
in a short speech. It is, indeed said to have 
been so late as 1809, and on Col. Wardle’s 
proposing his plan of public economy, that he 
first came forward as a principal speaker in a 
general debate. In 1799, he married the 
youngest daughter of Admiral Milbank ;— 
‘‘an union, in every respect, most gratifying 
to his friends, and which proved to himself a 
source of unchequered and increasing happi- 
ness, till it was torn asunder by the dreadful 
catastrophe which has left her no other worldly 
consolation, than the remembrance of the vir- 
tues which adorned him, and that which may 
be gathered from the universal sympathy of 
the world, which deplores and participates in 
her loss."’"—i. 44. 

On the death of his uncle, Dr. Gan, who 
bequeathed to him an estate in Worcester- 
shire, and appointed him residuary legatee, 
he purchased Eartham, in Sussex. In 1801, 
when Mr. Pitt retired from the Premiership, 
Mr. Huskisson tendered his resignation, but 
continued to hold office for a short time under 
Lord Hobart. At the general election in 
1802, he offered himself as candidate for 
Dover, in opposition to the government can- 
didate, but unsuccessfully; and he did not 
come into Parliament till 1804. On Mr. 
Pitt’s return to office, Mr. Huskisson was ap- 
pointed one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
and when, on the death of the Minister, “ the 
Talents” came into power, he became an ac- 
tive member of the opposition. On the for- 


| 











| 
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mation of the Duke of Portland's administra- 
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| nifested in this decision. 
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tion, he again resumed lis situation at the 
Treasury, and, on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment which followed, he was returned mem- 
ber for Harwich. 

On the dissentions that arose between Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, and the retire- 
ment of the latter, 

“« Mr. Huskisson steadily resisted the earnest 
entreaties of Mr. Perceval to continue in the 
Paes, and rejecting, without a moment's 
1esitation, all the flattering offers which were 


| made to him, followed the fortunes of his friend. 


A greater or more disinterested proof of attach- 
ment was never, perhaps, given than was ma- 
From the very na- 
ture of his office, Mr. Huskisson was far re- 
moved from all participation in the causes or 
progress of the disagreement, which ended in 
such an unfortunate result; and, however 
closely connected by the ties of private friend- 
ship with one of the parties, his continuance 
in office with Mr. Perceval could not, in the 
remotest degree, have compromised either his 
public or private character. By postponing 
the suggestions of legitimate ambition to the 
dictates of friendship, he was perfectly aware 
that he was opening to younger competitors an 
opportunity of passing him in that arduous ca- 
reer, in which he had for so many years, and 
with such indefatigable exertions, been advanc- 
ing, and this too, at the critical moment when 
the ubdject of his labours was almost within his 
view; while it was evident that the opportu- 
~ now rejected might, and probably would, 
be long ere it could be recalled. Uninfluenced 
by all these considerations, Mr. Huskisson, at 
the age of forty, gave to the world this con- 
vincing proof of the strength and purity of that 
regard for Mr. Canning, both as a friend and 
as a minister, which ended only in death,—a 
proof which was subsequently renewed, on 
more than one occasion, and with a similar sa- 
crifice of all personal ambitian.”’—i. 51—2. 

In 1810, he produced his celebrated pam- 
phlet on the Currency System, and to perfect 
the very valuable work before us, it has been 
reprinted. 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. 
Huskisson was elected member for Chiches- 
ter. He had long resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and was well known and greatly re- 
spected there—he was indebted for the ho- 
nour to no borough influence or borough lord, 
but to the support of independent men who 
knew him well, and respected both his private 
and his public character. 

In 1814, Mr. Canning went ambassador to 
Lisbon, and Mr. Huskisson was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and sworn of the Privy Council. 

“ [t has been lately stated in a work of great 
authority, that he did so reluctantly ; and that 
he was only ‘induced to do so, because the 
Government had made it the condition of en- 
rolling in its ranks those of his personal friends 
who had attached themselves to his political 
fortunes."* Who the friends were, for whom 


* « Political Life of Mr. Canning, by A. G. 
Stapleton, Esq., vol. i. p. 70.” 
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Mr. Canning sacrificed himself on this occa- 
sion, it is not pretended to guess. But as Mr. 
Huskisson, it is believed, was the only one of 
those friends who was appointed to the chief 
direction of a department, an inference might 
be drawn, that it was for his advancement 
principally that Mr. Canning took upon him- 
self the unpopularity which was attached to 
the Lisbon Embassy. This inference is dis- 
tinetly repelled on the part of Mr. Huskisson's 
friends. If any faith is to be placed in the 
anecdotes of the times, it would be contradicted 
by what was then currently reported, and often 
alluded to, even in Parliament; namely, that 
Mr. Canning had, not long before his appoint- 
ment, released his adherents from all political 
allegiance, and, as Mr. Whitbread sarcastically 
expressed it, told them ‘to shift for them- 
selves.’ But without attaching any import- 
ance to what was possibly merely an idle re- 
port, it must appear rather incredible, that no 
expedient could have been devised, by which 
the services of Mr. Huskisson could be made 
palatable to the Government, short of endan- 
gering Mr. Canning’s public reputation; or 
that Government should have been, all of a 
sudden, so blind to the value of the former, as 
to have made his admission to office contin- 
gent upon the appointment of the latter to a 
post, the acceptance of which he was well 
aware would enable his enemies ‘to misrepre- 
sent and calumniate’ him. On the contrary, 
it is only due to the memory of Mr. Huskisson 
io say, that, however closely united to Mr. 
Canning in private and in political friendship, 
he has a fair and indisputable right to be con- 
sidered as the worker out of his own greatness. 
His connexion with Mr. Canning may have 
retarded—it certainly did not hasten—his rise 
to the highest offices of the State.’’-—65—6. 


From this time Mr. Huskisson took a more 
prominent part in the debates in Parliament. 
In 1822, when the Marquis of Londonderry, 
then Premier, moved his resolutions, declara- 
tory of the views of Government, in relation 
to the prevailing distress among the agricul- 
turists, which Mr. Huskisson successfully 
opposed, he immediately tendered his resig- 
nation, but his lordship was content to retain 
his services. 

On the death of that nobleman, and the 
succession of Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson 
was appointed President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy, and early in the 
following autumn a cabinet Minister; and 
when Mr. Canning found it necessary to re- 
tire from the fatiguing duties of member for 
Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson was chosen his suc- 
cessor. 

Not only by the superior office Mr. Huskis- 
son now held, but by the weight and influ- 
ence of Mr. Canning, he was enabled to carry 
into partial effect those wise regulations re- 
specting the trade of the country, which, as 
they opposed the general interest to the inte- 
rests of individuals, were fiercely objected to, 
are still strangely misrepresented or misun- 
derstood, but which must ultimately be fol- 
lowed up to their theoretical truth, if the 





trade of this country be ever to rest on any 
permanent basis, and avoid those ruinous fluc- 
tuations, to which of late years it has been so 
often subjected. It is true, and it is to be re- 
gretted, that his liberal policy exposed him to 
a fierce and almost personal opposition—that 
he was not supported as he ought to have been 
by the people themselves, whose interest he 
so faithfully considered—he had nothing, in- 
deed, to oppose to the selfish bitterness of his 
opponents—to ignorance and prejudice, but 
the integrity of his motives, and the wisdom 
of his measures. For the best exposition of 
his policy, the reader who honestly desires to 
be informed, should refer to these volumes. 
On the attack of Lord Liverpool, and Mr. 
Canning’s succession to the Premiership, Mr. 
Huskisson, of course, continued in office with 
him; but his health was so shaken that a 
journey on the continent and total separation 
from business were considered absolutely ne- 
cessary for his recovery. He accordingly 
proceeded through France to Germany, and 
into the Tyrol ;—there he heard of the alarm- 
ing illness of Mr. Canning—he returned im- 
mediately to Paris, and on his route, heard of 
its fatal termination. Soon after he received 
from Lord Goderich, who had been appointed 
his successor, the offer of the Roard ef Trade 


“Tt was not without considerable hesitation, 
—not, it may safely be asserted, without consi- 
derable reluctance—that Mr. Huskisson was 
— to decide upon continuing in office. 

lis secret inclinations certainly leant the other 
way, and he only yielded at last to the argu- 
ments and expostulations of his friends; who 
represented the dissolution of the Government, 
and the consequent annihilation of Mr. Can- 
ning's system of policy, as the too probable re- 
sult of his refusal,—arguments and expostula- 
tions, which were enforced by the special com- 
mands of his sovereign.” 
> . * >. . * * * . 

“Tt would almost seem that Mr. Huskisson 
had felt a prophetic misgiving of those compli- 
cated and unexpected ceoldaate which, in a 
few months, overwhelmed this ill-fated admi- 
nistration; so unwillingly did he give his final 
assent. 


“ He left Paris on the 25th, and on his road 
to Boulogne received other despatches, which, 
in the announcement of the nomination of Her- 
ries as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of 
the misunderstanding consequent upon it, 
proved the first confirmation of his apprehen- 
sions, and showed how reasonable had been 
the doubts which had delayed his own deter- 
mination. He reached London on the 28th, 
and on the following morning waited on the 
King at Windsor, who had been impatiently 
expecting him. A long negotiation com- 
menced, and after some explanations and much 
difficulty, Lord Lansdowne, at his Majesty's 
special request, consented to withdraw the re- 
signation which he had tendered; Mr. Huskis- 
son at the same time accepted the seals of the 
Colonial Department, and Mr. Herries was 
sworn in as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such is the faithful narrative of these transac- 



































tions, as far as Mr. Huskisson was implicated. 
With what passed before his arrival in Eng- 
land this Memoir has no concern.” 

Mr. Huskisson accepted office, and soon 
applied his master mind to carry into effect 
those commercial! regulations with respect to 
our colonies, which had occupied so much of 
his attention—but 

“ Towards the close of the year it became 
generally understood that Lord Goderich’s ad- 
ministration had melted away like a snow- 
wreath, and that measures were in progress for 
forming a new one. An ineffectual attempt 
had been previously made to avert the entire 
dissolution of the existing government. By 
command of his Majesty, Mr. Huskisson open- 
ed a communication with Lord Harrowby. 
His Lordship waited upon the King at Wind- 
sor, but no inducements could prevail upon him 
to accept the post of Prime Minister, to which 
he pleaded his want of health as an insur- 
mountable objection, and this proposed ar- 
rangement fell to the ground. A yet further 
delay then ensued; and there are strong 

ounds for believing, that had Mr. Huskisson 
istened to the voice of ambition, the situation 
of Minister was within his grasp: but the re- 
cent fate of Mr. Canning was a warning, 
which might have deterred a mind more full 
of aspiring ambition than Mr. Huskisson’s 
from accepting, under parallel circumstances, 
that post, which the fiat of the aristocracy had 
declared should be held only by one of their 
own order. After another short interval of 
doubt, the commission to form a new adminis- 
tration was finally entrusted to the Duke of 
Wellington; and before January expired, the 
new arrangements were made public.” 

—i. 144—5. 

Mr. Huskisson’s remaining in office under 
the Duke of Wellington at this time, and un- 
der all circumstances, was a proceeding much 
questioned ;—his conduct is ably and tempe- 
rately defended in this work; but not satis- 
factorily, judging from our feelings; and the 
result proves, that the general judgment was 
right. The famous. “ mistake,’ as it was 
called, and all relating to it, which so soon 
followed, is perfectly well known, and there- 
fore need not here be dwelt on. 

Mr. Huskisson’s health still continuing very 
delicate, he was again advised to try the air 
of the continent, and proceeded through 
Switzerland to Italy, and as far as Rome. 
On his return, his proceedings in Parliament 
are too well known and too familiar to all to 
need recapitulating—but it is hinted at in the 
work, that offers were then made to him by 
the Ultra Tories. His health still declined 
and he suffered greatly from languor and de- 
bility. On the dissolution of Parliament, he 
was again solicited to offer himself as candi- 
date for Liverpool, by a requisition most nu- 
merously and respectably signed, including 
the names of men of all parties. He was re- 
elected of course. His subsequent visit, with 
its melancholy termination, are too recent, 
and were too painful, to have been forgotten ; 
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but some authenticated particulars are worth 
extracting here. It having been determined 
by the surgeons, that he was too much ex- 
hausted to justify them in proceeding to am- 
putation, 

“Mrs. Huskisson was permitted to return, 
and attempts were made to create a reaction 
by administering powerful restoratives,—but in 
vain. Violent spasmodic convulsions rendered 
him gradually weaker, and occasionally wrung 
from him an expression of hope that his suffer- 
ings might not be prolonged. But although 
his agonies were almost past endurance, there 
were no unnecessary ejaculations—no mur- 
murings against the dispensations of Provi- 
dence,—on the contrary, he evinced through- 
out the most patient fortitude and resignation. 
The clearness of his mind continued perfect 
and unclouded. He made a codicil to his will, 
and gave directions on some minute points re- 
specting the disposal of several of his private 
papers. It is also perfectly true, that having 
signed his name, he desired to have the paper 
brought back to him, in order to rectify an 
omission which he had made in the usual mode 
of his signature. 

* Soon after six o'clock, he desired to see 
Mr. Blackburne, in order to perform the last 
duties of religion. Before the Sacrament was 
administered, he used these words—I can 
safely say that I bear no ill-will to any human 
being.’ It was at first feared that this cere- 
mony would be attended with some difficulty, 
as he had been for some time unable to raise 
his head, or to swallow, and had only had his 
lips moistened occasionaliy with a feather. He, 
however, summoned up all his expiring 
strength, and with great exertion partook of 
the elements. This done, he again expressed 
his anxiety for a speedy release; and even 
those about him when they beheld his hopeless 
sufferings, no longer dared to wish them pro- 
longed. Still, the kindness of his nature rose 
superior to his own agonies. Observing that 
her wretchedness had deprived Mrs. Huskisson 
of the power of utterance, and that she was 
incapable of replying even to the expression 
of some of his injunctions, he endeavoured to 
console her, and the last words which he ad- 
dressed to her were an assurance, that he felt 
that they should meet again. He then recom- 
mended her to the care of Lord Wilton. 
Speaking of himself, he certainly used the ex- 
= which has been reported— the Public 
nave had the best of me, and I trust they will 
do me justice.’ This was the only allusion 
which he made to his public character. He 
appeared to receive much gratification from 
the presence of Lord Granville, to whom he 
spoke several times in terms of the greatest 
affection. He continued, indeed, to be sensi- 
ble of all that had been done for him, and 

rateful to all those around him, especially to 
word Wilton; upon whom he said be had no 
claim, as little previous acquaintance had sub- 
sisted between them. Soon after eight, it be- 
came evident that he was sinking rapidly, and 
at five minutes after nine, nature was com- 
pletely exhausted, and he breathed his last, 
after nine hours of the most excruciating tor- 
ture.”’ 
We have here given a bald and brief ab- 
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stract of the memoir prefixed to this work, 
which is written with plain, unaffected good 
sense; and we strongly recommend the work 
to all who feel any interest in, or desire to in- 
form themselves of the wisdom and policy of 
those measures, by which only this country 
can outstrip the rivalry and enterprise of other 
nations, and which no man understood so 
well or enforced so clearly as Mr. Huskisson. 


— 
From the Mouthly Review. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATU- 
RALIST.* 


Amonest the many improvements which a 
more diffused and liberal system of education 
is every where producing around us, there are 
none to be contemplated with greater satisfac- 
tion, than those which serve to render man- 
kind familiarly conversant with the works of 
nature. It is, indeed, truly wonderful that 
those works, enchanting above all the miracles 
of art for their number, their variety, their 
beauty, and their harmony, should ever have 
been neglected in any nation, whether savage 
or civilized. Were we to awake in the mid- 
dle of the night, and looking out upon the sky 
to see it illumined for the first time by the full 
moon, we should remain to gaze upon it with 





intense admiration, and follow it with trem- 

bling delight through its path in the heavens, | 
until it faded away from our eyes in the lustre 

of morning. How astonished should we not 

be, were we, in like manner, to behold but | 
once or twice in our lives, the myriads of | 
worlds, which we call stars, suspended in the | 
canopy of azure, that spreads above us, like so 
many golden fires, to light and beautify our | 
world.. To descend to lesser things, what | 
should we think, if now, for the first time in 
the course of ages, the sammer were heralded | 
by groups of those winged insects, which, un- 
der the name of butterflies, shine in all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, and perform their evo- 
lutions with so much apparent enjoyment 
among the flowers which ornament our gar- 
dens and our fields ? We should be lost in as- 
tonishment at the uniform elegance and taste, 
the variety and splendour of the style in which 
their wings are painted. But were we enabled 
to learn, by studying their history, that all 
these bright and happy creatures had been, but 
some little week or two before, nothing more 
than the dull wretched-looking caterpillars, 
which devoured the leaves of our fruit-trees, 
and crawled along in our paths, the objects of 
our pity or contempt, we should be electrified 
by the discovery, and feel that we were, in- 
deed, living in a sacred place, a place of mys- 
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teries and of influences beyond our compre- 
hension—the laboratory of an Almighty power, 
in which every thing bears witness tc His 
presence. 

And can these salutary, these gratifying 
feelings of admiration, of astonishment, of con- 
viction, that we inhabit a land of mystery, 
never be produced, because we may behold 
the moon and stars almost every night, and 
because, from childhood apwards, we have 
seen the butterfly, and perhaps know a little 
of its history? Is it an unavoidable conse- 
quence of our familiarity with natural objects, 
that they have no attractions for us, and can 
afford us neither entertainment nor instruc- 
tion? No one will answer these questions in 
the affirmative, who has the good fortune to 
be initiated even in the elements of natural 
history. We do not speak of those persons 
who make nature the study of their lives, and 
are perfect masters of all her productions. 
The labour which such persons undergo in the 
pursuit of their object is very considerable ; 
but it is as nothing compared with the pure 
pleasures which they enjoy. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary, in order to taste those plea- 
sures to a certain degree, that we should be 
skilled in the construction of every plant, the 
anatomy of every bird, the habits of every in- 
sect, which we behold. The only condition 
which nature exacts, as the price of the grati- 
fication and mental improvement which her 
works can so abundantly yield, is simply a 
moderate attention to the ample volume which 
she has unfolded to man; a volume in which, 
if we may so say, the text is so peculiarly 
composed for his benefit, and so suited to his 
vision, that of all the myriads of eyes which 
look upon it, no eye but his can read, no mind 
save his, appreciate its sublime discourse. 

It is, therefore, with a very lively satisfac- 
tion, that we undertake to recommend to the 
particular attention of the public, the letters 
which Dr. Drummond has just published. We 
know of no work, compressed within the same 
limits, which seems to us so happily calculated 
to generate in a young mind, to sustain in the 
matured, and to renovate in the old, an ardent 
love of nature under all her forms. The vo- 
lume consists of a series of letters, in which 
the author treats, in a familiar style, of the 
most interesting objects which the fields, the 
mountains, the rivers, and the ocean, present 
to our contemplation. He goes into the histo- 
ry of each of those objecis, just far enough to 
render the outlines of nature intelligible to the 
least cultivated mind, and he adds reflections, 
occasionally, of admiration, which, breathing 


| his own feelings in eloquent language, are 


strongly calculated to excite kindred emotions 
in the hearts of others. 

In a preceding article we stated our regret, 
that the study of natural history was not ge- 
nerally made a necessary branch of education. 
Dr. Drummond expresses himself in almost 
similar terms, and very truly observes that, 



































‘go far from children heing encouraged to 
look upon the animals around them as objects 
formed by the Almighty, and, therefore, cared 
for by him as well as themselves, they are too 
often taught the unjust and pernicious lesson 
of destroying, and even, what is worse, tor- 
menting all such unfortunate creatures as 
may fa)l into their hands.’ Thus they tram- 
ple on and cut up worms, tear off the wings 
of butterflies, torture beetles and moths, by 
running pins through them, without any sort 
of remorse. Above all, they feel a most heart- 
less pleasure in robbing birds’ nests, and in 
breaking the eggs for their amusement, which 
they could never have allowed themselves to 
do, if they had been instructed betimes, that 
those little productions which they thus wick- 
edly destroy, are among the most wonderful 
objects in the universe. Who, on seeing the 
liquid which they contain, would suppose, if 
he had not been told, that if left to the care of 
the parent bird, it would, in due course of 
time, void of form and member as it might 
seem to his eye, be converted into a dove, a 
swan, or an eagle? To him there is no appa- 
rent difference in the liquid which fills differ- 
ent eggs; and yet one shall become a night- 
ingale, to delight the woods with its amorous 
descant, another a peacock, to dazzle us with 
his golden plumage. Should we chance to 
wander on the banks of the Nile, we may 
there meet with a similar liquid, contained 
within a shell, which, when sufficiently ma- 
tured by the sun, becomes a crocodile, clothed 
in a coat of armour of the most perfect con- 
struction, which is capable of resisting a mus- 
ket bullet, and armed with a set of teeth, that 
render him the tyrant of the waters, on whose 
banks he is produced. 

Even the crocodile’s egg, however, and 
much more the creature into which it is trans- 
formed, should be to us an object of interest. 
We call it a monster; but we should know 
that it does not deserve that name if it be like 
the rest of its species, and pursue their general 
habits and propensities. Those animals to 
which, from ignorance or prejudice, we are 
apt to give the name of monsters, are miracles 
of creative power, and ought to be so consi- 
dered. Toads and frogs, harmless though 
they be, and really very curious little beings 
in their conformation, we too often destroy 
for what we call their ugliness; whereas we 
should rather endeavour to make ourselves 
acquainted with their history, and learn the 
wonderful aptitude which their organization 
possesses, for the habits of existence to which 
they are destined. Dr. Drummond's advice 
against the cruel and unjust treatment, which 
the weak and defenceless tribes of the creation 
very generally experience from mankind, can- 
not be too widely propagated. 


“T hope you will learn better to appreciate 
the works of nature, than to destroy any thing 
without having a sufficient reason for so doing. 
Kill nothing through mere wantonness or ca- 
Museum.—V ol. XIX. 
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price: for such practices can only belong to an 
unfeeling and unamiable mind. If an object is 
to be gained worth the sacrifice, then let the 
animal die ; but let its death be as easy as pos- 
sible: and if, for the sake of science, you must 
deprive animals of their being, make it a point 
otherwise to save all you can. In your even- 
ing walk avoid the snail that crosses your 

ath: if a beetle lies sunning itself on the 

ighway, where the next passing foot may 
trample on it, throw it out of danger over the 
hedge : if an insect is struggling in the water, 
save it from drowning: ‘and, perhaps you 
would say, ‘ if a fly is uttering its death-cry in 
the embrace of a spider, save it from the clutches 
of the robber ?’ Surely not; the spider is com- 
mitting no wanton, no unnecessary murder. 
You might with equal justice cut the net of the 
fisherman, and commit his capture to the deep 
The spider may have had his net spread for 
weeks’ without success until now, and the fly 
you would rescue is as much a lawful prize as 
a trout hooked by the tackle of old Walton him- 
self,—with this difference, indeed, that the old 
piscator fished for amusement, but the spider 
entraps his prey for a livelihood, so that in 
depriving him of his fly, you might subject him 
to an additional three weeks’ fast. 

“ By doing acts of humanity you may more 
than counterbalance the waste of life requi- 
site for the completion of your cabinet or 
museum, if you form either; and it must be 
gratifying to a gentle and feeling disposition, 
such as | wish you to possess, to be able to say, 
with the authors of that great work, the /ntro- 
duction to Entomology, ‘for my own part, I 
question, whether the drowning individuals 
which | have saved from destruction, would 
not far outnumber all that | ever sacrificed to 
science.’ '’—pp. 13, 14. 


It would not be possible for men to treat the 
lower beings of creation with cruelty, or even 
to look upon them without interest and admi- 
ration, if natural history were more generally 
cultivated, and especially if it were taught and 
attended to, as Dr. Drummond insists it ought 
to be “‘ as a part of natural religion."’ This is 
a view of the subject which he entertains uni- 
formly throughout his work, inculcating, that 
as a science it loses much of its intended 
value, if it be not attended with a constant re- 
ference to the Deity as the final cause of all 
things. ‘‘ The one (the science) may, to a 
certain degree, degenerate into a mere love for 
the curious, or have for its chief end and aim 
the perfection or improvement of some system 
of classification, without looking much fur- 
ther; the other (the constant reference to the 
Deity) must ever continue to ennoble our 
minds, to raise us every day to higher and 
higher conceptions of the power and wis- 
dom of God; and to afford a happiness, as 
pure, perhaps, and as permanently exquisite, 
as man, in his present state of being, can pos- 
sibly enjoy:”’ 

There are some appearances in nature, the 
causes of which no human investigation has 
yet succeeded, or probably ever will succeed, 
in explaining. As for instance, the hyber- 
No. 113.—2 X 
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nation, or winter's sleep of the bat, with- 
out which it could not continue beyond a 
single season, and which therefore must be ad- 
mired as a striking instance of divine care. If 
the respiration of the common mouse, or of 
any other animal not intended to pass the win- 
ter in this manner were suspended, even for 
a short time, it would forthwith die. Yet 
there is nothing in the anatomical structure 
of the bat to account for this difference in its 
habits, or to show by what means the spark of 
life is preserved, amid cold and tempest, in its 
breast, to light up again when the genial sea- 
son returns. But though we may not be able 
to penetrate all the mysteries of nature, it be- 
comes us to investigate them as far as we can, 
and if we fail to solve them, still it will be our 
duty, as it should be our delight, to admire the 
wondrous display of power which they exhi- 
bit. This habit of inquiry gives us an imme- 
diate and indefatigable interest, in the most 
common objects by which we are surrounded. 


“ Suppose that you were ina great gallery of 
exquisite paintings, but that you knew nothing 
whatever either of the landscapes, the figures, 
or the architecture represented in them, or of 
the artists by whom they were executed; do you 
pretend to say, that you could have as much 
pleasure in looking at the pictures, as if you 
knew their whole history, or even a part of it? 
“No,” you will reply; ** but still I could ad- 
mire their beauty, and the skill of the painter.” 
Yes, my young friend; but even here you may, 
in some degree, be deceiving yourself. You 
may admire a fine painting as you would a fine 
and real prospect in nature ; but let me tell you, 
that both in nature and in paintings, people see 
things very differently from each other. Sup- 
pose an artist were to join you in the picture 
gallery, would he and you see in all points alike, 
think you? No; he would observe a thousand 
beauties, a thousand things to give him delight, 
and inspire him with enthusiasm, of which you 
could have no conception ; and the same would 
happen, also, were you placed in natural scene- 
ry together. You, indeed, would see the land- 
scape, and you might think it beautiful; but 
while you were only seeing, he would be ana- 
lyzing. The effects of light and shade, the 
groupings of trees, the contrasts and blendings 
of tints, the aérial perspective, the composition 
of parts of the whole, with various other parti- 
culars, would find important employment for 
his thoughts, and give him a vast advantage 
over the comparatively cold and passive im- 
pressions which these characteristic properties 
of landscape would make on your mind. Now, 
I may observe that this is a species of study 
which I wish you to attend to. You may nei- 
ther have time nor talent to become a practical 
artist, but still you may become a judge of 
painting, and consequently see nature herself 
with a painter's eye ; and that, let me tell you, 
is to see her almost through the medium of a 
new sense. 

“J would recommend particularly the prac- 
tice of sketching from nature. A sketch taken 
on the spot serves to perpetuate, as it were, the 
circumstances in which we were at the time 
placed, and recalls, even many years after- 





wards, a vivid recollection of scenes which 
otherwise, perhaps, might have faded from the 
memory. 

“To return to our gallery: you see before 
you a portrait, but you know not for whom it 
is meant. Should you not, therefore, inquire 
whose it is? Surely: well, you learn that it is 
Sir Isaac Newton's. Does this produce any 
revolution in your thoughts and feelings? do 
you merely see a picture now, and nothing far- 
ther? do not the very tints, reflected from the 
canvass, speak of that mighty genius who de- 
composed the solar ray, and demonstrated, in 
all the majesty of truth, the compound nature 
of light? Does not the mere name of Newton, 
at once connect your thoughts with the great 
law of gravitation, that binds the planets in 
their course, and regulates the motions of 
countless worlds ; and for the discovery of this 
law, do you not venerate the name when 
sounded in your ear? and would you not feel 
impressed with a generous awe even on seeing 
the portrait of that great philosopher? Yes; 
you could not help it. And why? Because 
you are acquainted with his discoveries and 
character. But if you knew nothing of these 
—had you never heard of Newton—would 
your being told who the picture meant to re- 
present, excite any mental emotion ? No; be- 
cause it would make no chord of feeling vi- 
brate, and the picture would not be one whit 
more high in your estimation than at first. 
The word Newton could throw no hallowed 
charm over it if you knew nothing about him ; 
and you would consider it merely as a painted 
canvass. No portrait of Newton does, I be- 
lieve, exist: but this makes little difference,— 
that of any other great man will support my 
illustration, and it need not be amplified. 


“‘ Now this is exactly what occurs so often 
in the great temple (gallery I cannot call it) of 
nature. A man will go armed with his fishing 
tackle, and will spend whole hours, day after 
day at a river's side, fishing for trout. He sees 
the animals, the plants, the rocks, the various 
features of the scenery, the sky above, and the 
flood below; he may be pleased, be charmed 
with them, if he choose to think so, and yet 
in the midst of much delight, he may be in 
comparative darkness. What are the animals, 
the plants, the landscapes, to him, if he knew 
nothing more than simply that they are such ’ 
There is a secret charm, I grant you, in all 
these, and an undefinable sensation of plea- 
surable feelings in our minds respecting them, 
which I believe to be instinctive, is excited by 
their view ; but still they are like the pictures 
in the gallery,—they please the eye, we like 
them, and there, generally, the matter ends. 
But let me recommend to you to inquire, to 
put questions, to find out sources of informa- 
tion respecting them. Along with the por- 
trait, get a knowedge of their character and 
history. Make use of some system of classifi- 
cation, and learn to refer any animal, plant, or 
mineral you meet with, to its class, order, ge- 
nus, and species. You will find good instruc- 
tions on this head, in the first part of Wither- 
logy Acemannent of British Plants, so far as 
Te to botany; but analogous methods are 
used in the other kingdoms of nature. When 
the scientific name has been gained, you have 





























a key to the whole history of the species, so far 
asis known. synonymes, or references 
in the system you make use of, will refer you 
to the authors who have written upon or figured 
the species you are investigating; and thus 
you may become intimate with the animals, 
plants and minerals you meet with, if you 
choose to take the trouble, or rather, I would 
say, the pleasure of doing so.’’—pp. 36—40. 


For the acquisition of all these sources of 
enjoyment, a systematic knowledge of things, 
though in itself every way commendable, is not 
at all necessary. A few names and classifica- 
tions, nay, a slight and superficial inquiry into 
the subject, provided the student be but suffi- 
ciently impressed with the knowledge, and al- 
ways ready to remark, that the objects which 
he sees are the works of the Deity, will furnish 
him with a fund for reflection, which it will 
not be in his power to exhaust. If a man in 
this tone of mind explore the banks of a lake 
or river, has he not in himself a store of solid 
occupation much superior to that of throwing 
an artificial fly, or torturing a worm upon a 
hook? If he sketch the scenery before him, 
or examine an insect, or dissect a flower, not 
as things that have come there he knows not 
why or wherefore, but as examples of the 
exquisite workmanship of God,—as objects 
which were worthy the attention of Him, 
else he would not have made them, and there- 
fore must be worthy the admiration of us, who 
have the inestimable privilege of seeing him 
in his works ; that man has in himself sources 
of pleasure infinitely superior to any thing 
arising from ordinary amusements. 

The transformations of the butterfly, the 
remarkable ingenuity of the caddis worm, in 
giving to its mansion in the waters just as 
much buoyancy as is necessary, without ma- 
king it too light to float, or too heavy to an- 
chor it in one place ; the rope-making powers 
of the muscle, when, by mooring itself to a 
rock it wishes to secure itself against the 
coming storm ;—the history of the wren and 
the ostrich,—afford to the amiable author the 
materials for several observations, equally 
amusing and instructive. He does not agree 
with those philosophers who have said, that ail 
the actions of animals are the result of mere in- 
stinct, and that man is the only being on this 
earth endowed with reason. On the contrary he 
holds that the greater portion, if not the whole 
of the lower animals, are governed, some to a 
greater, some to a less extent, by a reasoning 
faculty, which enables them, in many in- 
stances, to improve, in some respects, their 
natural instincts, to correct them when they 
might be injurious if acted upon, and to vary 
them occasionally, as circumstances may re- 
quire. That this faculty, however, is exceed- 
ingly limited, when compared with that of 
man, and that it is incapable of transmitting 
its individual acquisitions to the species, are 
facts that, when properly considered, do not 
militate against Dr. Drummond's opinion, 
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which, indeed, happens to be one that is now 
very generally received. 

If we once acquire the habit of examining 
with attention the works of nature we need 
never be without employment. A person 
thus blessed is driven in his walks, to find 
shelter from the rain under a hedge, or in a 
copse. But there is not a leaf around him, 
which does not supply him with an object 
worthy of his investigation ; particularly those 
leaves which are tenanted by insects. The 
grass at his feet, the bark on the tree, are 
alive with creeping things, which he knows 
how to look upon with feelings very different 
from those that would make a fine lady faint, 
or an ill-educated boy scream with causeless 
terror. If a brook run at his feet, it fills the 
naturalist with a thousand reflections. He 
knows that the element running so rapidly, 
and murmuring with such delightful music, 
has not had its origin in a spring, as is gene- 
rally supposed, but in the chemical union of 
two bodies, by which the stream is fed ; those 
bodies being oxygen and hydrogen airs, or 
gases, by the combustion of which water is 
produced. As often as these gases meet, 
combustion takes place, and water is the re- 
sult: and yet the best means that we possess 
of extinguishing fire is by throwing water 
upon it; water itself the offspring of i-e! 
It is supposed that the rain which falls during 
a thunderstorm, is produced in a considera- 
ble degree by the explosion of these two 
gases, which is caused by the electric fluid 
passing from cloud to cloud. 

The phenomena of ice next occur to the 
naturalist and call up in his mind new reflec- 
tions upon the care of the Creator, which has 
provided that, contrary to the general law by 
which bodies contract by cooling, water actu- 
ally expands when frozen. If this were not 
the case, if, when rendered solid by extreme 
cold, it was to become heavier, the masses of 
ice would sink to the bottom of the seas and 
lakes, where they would remain and accumu- 
late, impervious to the sun, and thus not only 
incommode and destroy the fish, but prevent 
many of the waters of the globe from being 
navigable. This subject exhausted, if the 
rain still prevent our naturalist from pursuing 
his walk, he may follow with his mind’s eye, 
the babbling brook to its junction.with the 
ocean, and it will whisper to him of ships, and 
commerce, and neighbouring nations, and 
remote lands, and islands, perhaps not yet 
discovered. The slighest taste for botany will 
induce him to look with interest, upon the 
wild flowers which strew the banks of the 
stream, and even the common ivy will not be 
treated by him with indifference. 


“ Why is it that every one is pleased with 
the common ivy? There is a charm about that 
plant which all feel, but none cantell why. Ob- 
serve it hanging from the arch of some old 
bridge, and consider the de of interest it 
gives to that object. The bridge itself may 
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be beautifully situated; the stream patie 
through its arches clear and copious; but sti 
it is the ivy which gives the finish and pictu- 
resque effect. Mouldering towers, and castles, 
and ruined cloisters, interest our feelings ina 
degree more or less by the circumstance of 
their being covered or not by the ivy. Preci- 
pices, which else would exhibit only their na- 
ked barren walls, are clothed by it in a rich 
and beautiful vesture. Old trees, whose trunks 
it surrounds, assume a great variety of aspect; 
and, indeed, it is a most important nt in 
forming the beauty and variety of land- 
scape. Itis also as useful as it is beautiful ; 
and among its uses I would include the very 
thing of which I am now speaking, for I have 
no idea that the forms and colours. in nature 
please the eye by a sort of chance. If I admire 
the ivy clinging to and surmounting some time- 
worn tower, and the various tints that diversify 
the parts of the ruin not hidden by it, I can 
only refer the pleasure I experience to the na- 
tural constraction of the human mind, which 
the Almighty has formed to feel a pleasure in 
contemplating the external world around it. 
Who is insensible to the beauties of nature at 
the rising and setting of the summer's sun? 
Who can behold the moonbeams reflected from 
some silent river, lake, or sea, and not feel 
happy in the sight? None, I believe, in early 
life. When hardened in the ways of men— 
when the chief good pursued is the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the acquisition of power, or the 
ursuit of pleasure, so called—then mankind 
oe a sense of the beauties of nature; but never, 
perhaps, till then. A love for them is inherent 
in the mind, and almost always shows itself in 
youth ; and if cherished at that period, by edu- 
cation, would seldom be destroyed or become 
dormant in after life, as it now so generally is. 
“The ivy is of vast advantage to the smaller 
birds, as it affords them shelter in winter, and 
a retreat for building their nests in spring and 
summer. It is in fructification in October and 
November, and the sweet juice which its flow- 
ers exude supports an infinity of insects in au- 
tumn, while its berries are a store of nutriment 
for many birds in early spring.”"—pp. 90—92. 


This is true philosophy, which teaches, and 
at the same time enables us to employ our 
minds innocently, usefully, and therefore hap- 
pily, every where. Thus it might happen, 
that in situations in which most men and wo- 
men would be overcome with ennui, the natu- 
ralist would feel his bosom full, to uverflowing, 
with cheerfulness and benevolence. The pre- 
cepts of Dr. Drummond on this subject are 
given with a degree of zeal that often renders 
his language picturesque and impressive. 


“ And let me again assure you, that the habit 
of contemplating nature, is an inestimable and 
endless source of happiness. You have not 
yet lost the love of her which is originally im- 
planted, I believe, by the Creator in every hu- 
man bosom; though, as things are, it is almost 
always crushed and kept down by ignorance of 
its value, and a vicious and erring system of 
education. In early life, when we are the chil- 
dren of nature more than of art, all the works 


pleasure. The e or music of flowing wa- 
ters, the green of sloping banks enamelled with 
blossoms, the shadows of the flitting clouds, 
the waving of ferns and other foliage pendant 
from the eli 

bees, the y rocks, the mountains, woods, 
rivers and lakes, all speak to the instinctive 
bias within; an undefinable pleasure is the re- 
sult, though, perhaps the causes of this may 
not at the same time be suspected. In after 
life we may be too wise, perhaps, to be in- 
fluenced by such trifles, yet we cannot divest 
ourselves of a delightful feeling, when we 
think of the times when in boyhood we were 
conversant with nature. We may say, indeed, 
that the pleasures then felt arose from the 
weakness and inexperience of youth; but still 
we recall their memory with a melancholy gra- 
tification, and to enjoy the same happiness we 
would almost willingly be weak and inexpe- 
rienced again. 

* As we ascend higher in the ravine, we ob- 
serve some changes in the vegetation. The 
mosses are more numerous, the woodroof be- 
comes plentiful; the heath-pea shows its beau- 
tiful blossoms; the rejn-deer lichen clothes 
the tops of the banks with its hoary and coral- 
like tufts; the polypody; the oak fern; that 
most beautiful little plant, the maiden-hair fern, 
and many more species, afford us ample variety, 
and geek on every side the goodness of God, 
while they display the beautiful workmanship 
of his hands. Still ascending, we arrive at a 
cascade, where the water rolls from a height of 
about thirty feet down the face of a jutting 
cliff, which is flanked obliquely on each side 
by huge walls of rock. The summits of these 
are crowned with oak and ash trees ; and from 
the cracks and fissures in the sides, a number 
of tortuous old trunks spring out, which, with 
the ivy and other vegetable tracery, give an 
indescribable interest to the scene. The re- 
pose which reigns in this place is not disturbed, 
but is rather heightened, by the incessant sound 
of the falling water, which comes down as 
white as the drifted snow, and forever boils and 
foams and bubbles in the deep dark basin which 
receives it.”"-—pp. 103—105. 

The wonders of the microscopic world 
have been in some degree examined by scien- 
tifie men, but much remains still to be known 
of this comparatively hidden portion, though 
perhaps the most surprising of the whole 
of the works of nature. The power of the 
microseope exhibits the colours of flowers, in 
a manner much more perfect than we can 
see them with the naked eye. The author's 
observations upon the beauty of these great 
ornaments of the creation, as well upon the 
splendour and variety of the shells, which are 
cast by the deep upon the shore, are in his 
wonted strain of fine philosophy. 


“ Why, for example, are flowers in gene- 
ral so exquisitely beautiful as we find them, 
if it be not to exhibit to us the hand of God, 
and to afford us, even in the colouring of a 
blossom, a manifestation of himself, a ra- 
tional cause for turning our its towards 


him? Look with a magnifier at the flower of 





of God which we hear or see are sources of 


London Pride, or of Forget me not, and inquire 
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of yourself why these minute objects are so 
a why scarcely any of the larger flowers 
excel, and not many equal them: extend your 
observation to some of the minute insects, and 
reflect why they are dressed in colours as bril- 
liant as those of the peacock ; magnify a gnat, 
and consider the superb feathered antenne 
which grace its head, examine its whole struc- 
ture, see the wonderful mechanism which is in 
= part, the minute perfection, the elaborate 
finishing of this little being ; remember that, in 
addition to the structure, there are its appetites 
and functions, its stomach and bowels, its or- 
gans of breathing, its muscles of motion, its 
several senses, and perhaps its passions. Think 
on these, but not with the transitory admiration 
which we often observe in persons who for a 
first or second time see objects in a microscope. 
Be not content with the cold acknowledgment 
that it isone of the wonderful works of nature, 
and then let it slip from your memory. | tell you 
itis the work of God; and I believe that the too 
liberal use of the term nature, has given rise 
to much of the apathy with which the objects 
of the creation are regarded. Itis very true, 
indeed, that when we say nature produces a 
plant, or an animal, the true meaning is that 
God does so, nature here being used as a sy- 
nonymous term; but still the word has so many 
applications, and it is employed in such a va- 
riety of ways, that we insensibly get into the 
habit of using it, in natural history and other 
sciences, as if it were somie inferior power, or 
agent, acting by itself; and we talk of the 
works of nature without any impression bein 
on our minds at the time, that they are in tru 
the works of the Deity himself. 

“To prove that we often find the greatest 
beauty where we might least expect it, let us 
examine a fine collection of shells. The animals 
which form and inhabit them, generally reside 
in situations where it is almost impossible for 
us to learn any thing of their history: but see 
what compensation we have for that. The 
skin of a quadruped, or a bird, will soon perish 
unless the greatest pains have been taken to 
preserve it by some antiseptic wash or powder; 
and if it be stuffed, every care is required to 
keep it from damp and insects. But if it be 
difficult to preserve a quadruped or bird, we 
have opportunities of recording its history, of 
observing its habits, and of adding to our know- 
ledge of it, in its living state. In the inhabi- 
tant of the shell, that is next to impossible ; we 
cannot reside with it at the bottom of the sea. 
We cannot study its manners, habits, and 
modes of working, as we can those of a bee. 
But of all objects for forming a beautiful and 
permanent collection, the ome in which 
the animals reside, are perhaps the best. These 
coverings, or shrells, are infinitely varied ; some 
are marked with the most rich and beautiful 
colours, and with the greatest variety of pen- 
ciling; their forms are endless. ‘‘ What," 
cays Pliny “can be more gratifying than to 
view nature in all her irregularities, and sport- 
ing in her variety of shells! such a difference 
of colour do they exhibit! such a difference of 
figure! flat, concave, long, lineated, drawn 
round in a cirele, the orbit cutin two! Some 
are seen with a rising on the back, some 
smooth, some wrinkled, toothed, streaked, the 
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— variously intorted, the mouth pointin 
ike a dagger, folded back, bent inward; all 
these variations, and many more, furnish at 
once novelty, elegance, and speculation. 

“ There is no trouble in preserving them, 
there is no fear of their decaying by time, they 
will be the same in fifty years as they are to- 
aay i and hence if there be almost insuperable 
difficulties in getting a knowledge of the inha- 
bitants, there is the greatest facility of becoming 
acquainted with the habitations. Many, in- 
deed, object to conchology, because we cannot 
learn the history of the animals themselves ; 
but though we may regret that circumstance, 
we should not, therefore, disdain giving our 
sanction to the science ; for, though we cannot 
become acquainted with the architect, that 
should be no reason for withholding our admi- 
ration of the architecture, and our gratitude 
should be raised towards the Supreme Builder 
of all, when we consider that he has so ordered 
that innumerable gelatinous animals, having 
perhaps little beauty themselves, should, at the 
bottom of the ocean, be invested with such 
elegant coverings as those shells are which our 
cabinets exhibit. Many shell-fish, I must how- 
ever observe, inhabit th 


some of them has been tolerably well ascer- 
tained.’’—pp. 153—150. 

But tolerably well ascertained indeed, for 
next to microscopic objects, those which inha- 
bit the deep are, perhaps, of all others, the 
least known to us. The period has not long 
passed away since it was generally believed, 
that the bird called the barnacle, was produced 
from the shell of the barnacle fish, simply be- 
cause the nest of the barnacle was unknown, 
and the tentacula of the shell-fish bear a re- 
semblance to feathers. Gerard, in his “ His- 
torie of Plants,’’ mentions this transformation 
with the greatest possible gravity. “There 
are,” he says, “ founde in the north parts of 
Scotland, and the islands adjacent, called 
Oorchades, certaine trees, whereon doe growe 
certaine sheil-fishes, of a white colour, tend- 
ing to russet, wherein are contained little liv- 
ing creatures ; which shells, in time of ma- 
turitie doe open, and out of thom grow those 
little living things, which falling into the wa- 
ter doe become fowles, whom we cal! Barna- 
cles, in the north of England, Brant Geese, 
and in Lancashire, Tree Geese: but the other 
that doe fall upon the land, perish, and come 
to nothing.’’ Gerard then proceeds to de- 
scribe the various steps by which the fish is 
exalted into the bird; his credulity was mar- 
vellous. 

The ocean has been a favourite theme with 
philosophers and poets. Dr. Drummond's re- 
fiections upon its appearance, its grandeur, 
and its usefulness, are by no means devoid of 
beauty. 


“ How delightful is it, on a day like this, to 
ramble on the margin of the mighty deep, and 
experience the happiness which a we of na- 
ture and reflection on God, as its author, can 
inspire! But the human mind is not to be sa- 
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tisfied with uniformity or limitation. One who 
from infancy has lived in the vicinity of this 
fair strand, who, year after year, has seen the 
green wave of summer glide on and die along 
the shelving shore ; and who, for as many win- 
ters, has heard the tempests roar, and seen the 
billows burst in foam upon the rocks, and rage 
round the wide amphitheatre of the bay, may 
yet be little sensible, in either case, to the beau- 
ty or sublimity of the scene. The mind must 
have variety: for, in time, the impressions 
made by the most beautiful cbjects will become 
faint, or at least we lose the habit of frequently 
thinking of them. But in the study of natural 
history, there is perpetual novelty, an interest 
that never dies, a happiness which never sa- 
tiates. Let us walk by wave-worn shores, or 
climb hills and mountains, or tread the mazes 
of romantic streams, or wander through woods, 
or by the margins of lakes, the mind imbued 
with knowledge and a love of nature finds 
constant cause for admiration. No bud that 
blows, no fly that hams its little song, no bird 
that cleaves the air, nor fin which cuts the lu- 
cid wave, but tells to it the wondrous work of 
the Almighty. It is not, however, you will re- 
member, the act of retiring into solitude, of liv- 
ing in deserts, nor of moping through “ glades 
and glooms,”’ that will form a naturalist, or a 
true lover of nature. He, however much he 
study nature in nature's self, is the last man 
living who would become a hermit. Various 
circumstances may induce persons to retire for 
a time from society, to brood over feelings 
which they would hide from the world; to 
mourn for the dead, or to recover the shock 
brought on by an unexpected reverse of for- 
tune. This is human nature ; but it is not hu- 
man nature to abandon society and turn ere- 
mite, under the idea of thereby pleasing the 
Deity. This is the result of sl dectpiien ; 
of degrading notions of God, of arrogance and 
self-conceit, and often of knavery combined 
with these ; or else of insanity, brought on by 
their excessive indulgence. Man is in his na- 
ture a social being; God has made him so; 
and when he deserts the interest and society of 
his species, under the notion of serving his Ma- 
ker, hie is thwarting one great end of his crea- 
tion. In truth, however, the hermits of whom 
we read had often any thing but solitude and 
devotion in view, when they retired to live in 
caves and dirt; many did so to gain a name, 
to obtain a consequence in the annals of their 
superstition, and to extort money from the fa- 
natics who were imposed on by their tricks; 
and what is perhaps still more to be deplored, 
some were in absolute earnest, and did really 
think in their consciences they were serving 
God, and yet could not fairly be said to be out 
of their proper senses. 


“A naturalist, I grant you, loves the country; 
it is the temple in which he best feels his pur- 
suits ; but still, what were the country without 
the town? Itis when men congregate in cities, 
that the arts and sciences flourish, that know- 
ledge increases, that commerce extends, and 
discoveries are multiplied. Do not give ear 
to those who cry up the country at the expense 
of the town. Some prefer the one to the other; 
some love the country, some the city; but both 
are good, and let neither be disparaged. The 





city has been the true source of ciyilization ; 
it is the point of attraction, the focus in which 
the rays of science diffused throughout the 
world are. concentrated, and whence they 

in emanate and convey the blessings of 
knowledge to the most distant recesses of the 
country. 

“ But the tide is now begin to rise. 
What is the cause of that phenomenon? What 
produces the alternate ebb and flow of this vast 
mass of water, which take place so regularly 
twice every four and twenty hours? Is it an 
operation of the sea itself, or is it owing to an 
influence extending from distant worlds? You 
know that itis the latter, that it is caused by 
the attraction of the sun and moon. And what 
is this attraction? No one can tell; we onl 
know it by its phenomena; we know that it 
exists ; that by its influence the worlds through- 
out the universe are guided in their revolu- 
tions; that if this influence were withdrawn, 
the creation would run rapidly into ruin. The 
planets and suns would start from their orbits ; 
the beautiful regularity of their motions would 
cease, and they would fly at random, and in 
disorder, through the wilds of space. Yet we 
know nothing of gravitation itself; we know 
it only by its laws; we know that it extends to 
the most distant stars, and that, perhaps, there 
is not a single celestial orb which is not con- 
nected by it to the others; but what its es- 
sential nature is we can have no conception. 
And how many other things are there which 
we know only by the phenomena they present? 
What is the electric fluid? I cannot tell. [ 
am aware that it causes the thunder and light- 
ning; that it will strike a tower, and split it 
from the top to the bottom ; that it kills men 
and animals; and that I can collect it by means of 
a machine, and exhibit itin a variety of beauti- 
ful experiments ; but, after all this, I know not 
what the electric fluid is. And what is mag- 
netism? Why does a loadstone attract iron ? 
Here also 1 am ignorant. Why does a mag- 
netised needle point to the north? I know not; 
but I know, that by its having such a property, 
that wide ocean before us can be traversed with 
as much certainty, and vastly more advantage, 
than if its place were occupied by solid earth. 
Some writers have objected that the globe on 
which we live has an undue preponderance of 
sea; but this is another example of human pre- 
sumption. If it had come by chance, it might 
have been too great or too small; but if our 
world was made by the Almighty, (and what 
else could have made it?) it must be as he in- 
tended, and therefore it must be right. But 
what is the fact? Could we have communica- 
ted with distant countries by land as we do by 
sea? Could we have brought the produce of 
the Tropics to the Thames’ Could we have 
compassed the earth from east to west, and 
from north to south? Could we have calcula- 
ted on the time in which we should reach the 
Antipodes? Look at Africa and New Holland, 
and see how difficult it is to penetrate into the 
interior of those countries. On a little reflec- 
tion, indeed, you will perceive, that were it 
not for the vastness of the ocean, we would be 
in great comparative ignorance of the earth, 


and that its great extent of surface is another 
proof of the wisdom with which all is planned.’” 
—pp. 173—183. 
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Birds, those both of the sea and land, the 
history of the whale, the subject of concholo- 
gy, and some remarks on the unnecessary 
cruelties of the experimental anatomists, next 
occupy the pages of this excellent little work. 
The whole is meetly wound up with reflec- 
tions upon natural religion, the power and 
goodness of God, and the love of truth; 
which, like those already noticed, are marked 
by a pleasing tone of piety without cant, of 
knowledge without pedantry, and of unbound- 
ed benevolence, without a particle of morbid 
fondness, towards all the objects of the crea- 
tion. 

——p>——_ 
From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
TO A JEWESS OF ALTONA. 

[The following fragment, by the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, has never, so far as we 
are aware, ree in print, except in the 
pages of the “South African Journal,” a maga- 
zine commenced at Cape Town in 1824, by 
Mr. Thomas Pringle, of which only one or two 
numbers appeared. ] 


On Judith! had our lot been cast 

In that remote and simple time, 
When, shepherd swains, thy fathers pass'd 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast, 

To Judah's happy clime ;— 


My song, upon the mountain rocks, 
Had echoed oft thy rural charms, 
And I had fed thy father’s flocks, 
Oh Judith of the raven locks, 
To win thee to my arms! 

Our tent, beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan's grassy-vested shore, 
Had sought the shadow of the palm, 
And blest with Gilead’s holy balm 

Our hospitable door. 
At falling night, or ruby dawn, 

r ellow moonlight's welcome cool, 
With health and gladness we had drawn 
From silver fountains on the lawn, 

Our pitcher brimming full. 


How sweet to us at sober hours 
The bird of Salem would have sung, 
In o or in almond bowers,— 
Fresh with the bloom of many flowers, 
Like thee, for ever young! 


But ah, my love! thy father's land— 
It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 
Nor fills with fruit the reaper's hand! 
But wide the silent wilds expand, 
A desert and a tomb! 


Yet, by the good and golden hours 
That dawn’d tl.ose rosy fields among— 
By Zion's palm-encircled towers,— 
By Salem's far-forsaken bowers, 
And long-forgotten song— 


—_—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AN EPISODE OF REAL LIFE. 


I am sure, Cleaveland, you have been as- 
tonished at my silence, and I cannot say that 


To a Jewess of Altona—.4n Episode of Real Life. 
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either amusement or occupation has withheld 
me from performing the chief duty and plea- 
sure of my existence. One entire and ab- 
sorbing interest has lately taken possession of 
my whole soul, and drawn, as it were, all my 
powers into itself. It has been said that love 
is the business of woman's life—but only an 
Erisope in that of man. Though my youth 
has sobered into manhood, and manhood is 
gliding imperceptibly into old age, yet one 
“episode” (if so 1 must call it) of my early 
days, has been treasured up with but too faith- 
ful a remembrance. Judge, then, my chosen 
friend, my second self in all, except the weak- 
ness of my nature, what my feelings must 
have been some weeks ago, when in a ghastly 
and attenuated being, who leaned his head 
languidly on the velvet lining of a splendid 
landau, as it crept along Pall-Mall, I recog- 
nised the once handsome and animated B—. 
An uncontrollable impulse led me to remain 
near the door of the United Service Club, 
which he was about to enter. His trembling 
frame was supported at either side by two foot- 
men, as he ascended the steps Good God! 
how painfully altered he appeared!—-his 
cheeks yellow and wrinkled—his teeth (for 
his bluish lips parted over them as he endea- 
voured to inhale the fine breeze of an April 
morning) were broken and decayed—his eyes, 
once so brilliant, black and penetrating, dart- 
ing and catching light, now were sunken and 
changed both in colour and size, and unmean- 
ingly strayed from object to object. It was 
only when their dulness rested upon me, that 
any thing like a feeling of life passed over his 
countenance—then he paused, pressed the 
servant's arms with his gloved hands, and 
raised himself to his full height, as he peered 
into my face, with a wandering, undefined 
expression of dread and uncertainty. This 
was the action of a moment—his grasp re- 
laxed, and he proceeded up the staircase, with 
the same restless and bewildered air. My 
heart ached within me, at the full tide of re- 
collections that rushed upon it; I literally 
gasped for breath, and involuntarily hastened 
towards the park, eager to escape from the 
~ision that you will readily believe my imagi- 
nation conjured up at this strange meeting. 
I walked rapidly onward, as if memory could 
be obliterated by violence of motion. It was 
only natural to suppose that he would return 
to his native land in the evening of his days, 
to enjoy the riches and reputation his fortune 
and his courage had acquired—enjoy! his 
appearance forbade the idea that he could 
now enjoy any thing! and I could not, 
strange as it may seem, avoid repeating to 
myself—* Why is he again here?’ He had 
sufficiently triumphed over me before his de- 
parture; he had won golden opinions in that 
rich land where slavery and magnificence are 
twin born; and he looked the very personifi- 
cation of those two evils: his. frame worn and 
degraded as slavery itself, his garniture the 
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extravagance of luxury! I had scarcely turned 
the corner of St. James’s, when a powdered 
menial arrested my steps, and politely in- 
quired if my name was not Leyden. I replied 
in the affirmative, and he requested that I 
would aceompany him back to the United 
Service Club, as his master wished particular- 
ly to see me. I retraced my path, and was 
shown into a private room, at the upper end 
of which B—— sat, or rather reclined, upon 
a sofa. On entering, I felt a chilliness steal 
over my frame, as if the atmosphere I breathed 
was tainted. As | approached, he endeavour- 
ed to stand up, but the effort was unavailing, 
and while extending his hand, he buried his 
face in the cushions:that supported him. For 
many minutes, we were both silent, but though 
his breath came quickly and heavily, and 
though, when he did speak, his delivery was 
slow and broken, yet he was the first who ac- 
quired self-possession enough to articulate. 

“* Years have passed, Mr. Leyden," he com- 
menced, “since we have looked upon each 
other." I could not reply, and a long and 
painful pause ensued. Suddenly starting from 
his seat, with more energy.than I imagined 
he possessed, he exclaimed, “ Years, sir, yes, 
years have passed—years of worldly prosperi- 
ty—of mental anguish—anguish—anguish,’’ 
he repeated, in a low and monotonous voice, 
that sounded like a death wail; “ anguish— 
more than that—years of feelings, that have 
rendered this bosom,'’ and he struck it with 
his clenched hand, “ a living, an eternal hell!’’ 

What could I say, Cleaveland? Had you 
seen him at that moment, as I did, you would 
have forgotten the injuries he heaped upon 
your friend, in witnessing the misery he en- 
dured. You could not have looked upon, and 
not have pitied him. 

“Tell me,’ he continued, reading, doubt- 
less, the softened expression of my counte- 
nance, for you must remember how fatally 
skilled he was in every movement of the hu- 
man face, as well as in every winding of the 
human heart-—“ tell me, where they have 
buried her?’’ Little as I had anticipated 
such a question, I felt it was one that he ought 
to ask, and without faltering, replied :— 

** A small black marble urn, supported on a 
slight pedestal, in the south corner of Old 
Windsor church-yard, marks the spot; it is 
near the vault of her ancestors.”’ 

“Who,” he inquired, “‘ who raised the ta- 
blet?”’ 

“[ did.” He gazed, Cleaveland, as if into 
my very soul, and then muttered in an under 
tone, “‘ Black—why made you it of black mar- 
ble? She was pure as God's own light; I 
ought to know it best, and J say it; and why 
did they exclude her from the vault? was her 
flesh less fair than theirs?’’ After one of 
those distressing pauses, which come when 
the mind is too full for utterance, he con- 
tinued :—*‘ Leyden, you are not changed as I 
expected: your brow is smoother than mine, 


though you are an older man, and there is a 
look of peace, inward peace about you.— 
Strange that, after an absence of twenty 
years, you were the first of my old acquaint- 
ances to meet me—you, whom I would have 
most avoided, and yet most wished to see :— 
there is only one other—”’ 

“There is no other,” I interrupted: “ her 
father died broken-hearted within a year after 
her fatal act was known.” 

Cleaveland, I cannot deseribe to you the 
shudder that passed through his frame as | 
uttered these words ; it was a positive convul- 
sion, and, sensible of the hideous effect it 
produced, he covered his face with his hands, 
while his limbs quivered as if in mortal agony; 
when the paroxysm had subsided, I collected 
myself sufficiently to say, that having commu- 
nicated the information he seemed so anxious 
to obtain, I would now leave him, sincerely 
hoping that he might experience a return of 
the tranquillity he had lost ; he raised his eyes 
to mine, and, though they instantly sank to the 
earth, in that one look there was more of des- 
pair,more of hopelessness than I ever beheld 
conveyed by human expression: there is some- 
thing like it in a fine picture I once saw, but 
cannot remember where, that represented, 
with fearful reality, the bétrayer of his Sa- 
viour flinging back to its purchasers the price 
of his Master's blood. 

He then rang the bell, and, with forced 
composure, inquired my address ; I presented 
my card, and he bowed with somewhat of his 
once courtly air, as the servant conducted me 
to the door. 

During the remainder of that day, London 
was to me as a peopled solitude ; the saluta- 
tions of one or two (as I deemed them) obtru- 
sive acquaintances, grated upon mine ear; the 
words gently intended, seemed forced and 
harsh, and I longed to escape from the multi- 
tude that pressed me in on every side, and 
even from those who meant me kindly, when 
they inquired if I was ill or unhappy How 
wayward is man!—TI, who so often taste the 
sweets of friendship, thought, in my perver- 
sity of spirit, how few know how to soften or 
to soothe ; how thoroughly I hated myself for 
moroseness which, at the time, I could not 
conquer. The world appeared too much with 
me, and I with it; I was out of tune with all 
things, and night itself brought no repose. A 
few days afterwards, I resolved upon a strange 
expedient, suggested doubtless by a secret 
wish to ascertain if B—— had visited poor 
Cicely's grave. I resolved to go to Old Wind- 
sor, to look upon her mourning tomb, and see 
if the clematis and flowers I had planted with 
my own hands, were flourishing there still. 

Every circumstance of her death is as well 
known to you as to me—the arts he used to 
draw unto himself affections which I once 
thought mine—mine only: then, having se- 

cured those affections, the coldness with which 





he treated her, and her being found drowned 
































near Milton soon after his departure for India ; 
—a step that, we felt convinced, had urged 
her to self-destruction. Her miserable father 
wrote to him all the particulars ; but he never 
acknowledged the communication. What 
made his conduct appear now so unaccounta- 
ble, was the utter heartlessness he had then 
evinced, contrasted with his present anxiety 
to learn where her poor remains had been 
placed. It seemed inexplicable Full of those 
feelings, I took my way in solitude and silence 
to the church-yard, so retired, and, as I have 
sometimes thought, so picturesque. I stood 
for a moment by the little white turn-stile, 
looking down that solemn avenue of stately 
trees, the Thames gliding 


“ At its own sweet will,” 


a broad and polished mirror, reflecting every 
passing cloud, and numbering the stars as they 
betokened the coming night. All was deep- 
ly, beautifully still, for the occasional shout 
of noisy children, brought upon the breeze 
from the sweet village of Datchet, accompa- 
nied, at intervals, by the deep bark, or queru- 
lous yelping of the household dogs, rendered 
more intense the silence that succeeded. It 
was an hour and a place fitted for deep medi- 
tation—for self-examination ; and (dare I con- 
fess it, even to you?) for communion with the 
invisible spirits that draw nearer to our world, 
when the bustle and business ef life yield to 
that repose which the soul delights in. I lin- 
gered where I had first strayed, until the 
beams of the early moon silvered the cluster- 
ing ivy that climbs the church-yard wall: this 
partial light, while it deepened the darkness 
of the avenue, warned me that the night was 
come. A single beam, like a thread of silver, 
rested on the urn when I knelt upon her 
grave. I could hardly distinguish the flowers 
from the grass; but all was soft and green; 
and I confess that it afforded me a melancholy 
pleasure to think that no rank weeds violated 
the little mound which But I weary my 
friend with the recital of feelings, that, if the 
world knew, they would scoff at, in a man 
whose hair is grey, and who has numbered 
fifty years ! 

I thought I heard an approaching footstep ; 
the little ray vanished, and, looking up, I be- 
held B himself, resting against the monu- 
ment, while his eyes were fixed upon me with 
an expression I cannot attempt to describe. I 
started from the grave; but he seized my 
hand with a strong grasp, and, throwing him- 
self upon the spot I had just quitted, almost 
dragged me to the earth. 

“ The time is fitting—the place is fitting,” 
he murmured; “bear with me for a little, 
and you shall know all—more, ay, much more 
than you anticipate.” 

I only interrapt his narrative, Cleaveland, 
to say, that after the first or second sentence, 
his manner was calm and collected; but then, 
his mind was so evidently wound up for the 
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exertion, that a fearful reaction might well 
have been looked for. 

“Strange I should meet you here, Leyden; 
but there isa fate in all things, and a cruel 
one has been mine! There are those, I know, 
who disbelieve this; but you shall hear. I 
need not ask if you remember her, or the 
anxiety with which I strove to win affections 
that, at the very time, were comparatively 
worthless in my eyes. You seem astonished ; 
but so it was. I was not half as eager to pos- 
sess her as | was to rival you. You had boasted 
of your security; you had openly defied me; 
you had baffled me, in more ways than one; 
you had preserved your temper, your equa- 
nimity, in al! our differences. Jn all essential 
things, you were more than my superior; but 
the peculiar tact that can call forth all the fas- 
cinating littlenesses of every day existence, and 
mould them to the best advantage, was fatally 
awarded to me. To mortify you, and show 
forth my own power as best I might, I re- 
solved to try my success with the innocent 
Cicely. At first, I trifled in mere, but wicked 
wantonness, as I had done with others; but 
gradually I felt her acquiring a powerful 
ascendency. Her innocence, her purity, her 
full and perfect simplicity, and the celestial 
character of her beauty, which gained, instead 
of losing by more intimate acquaintance, over- 
powered me. I might well be compared to a 
second Satan, tempting a second Eve, who 
dwelt in the paradise of pure and holy ima- 
ginings. I had little faith in woman, whom 
I had long regarded only as the object of sen- 
sual pleasure, a compound of the affections, 
but destitute of the mental powers that ele- 
vate our higher natures. For a length of 
time, the untaught girl of eighteen baffled the 
practised libertine of five-and-twenty. But, 
in the end, a secret marriage, as I called it, 
gratified my passion, and gave me nothing 
more to woo for. The rifled flower withered 
at my touch. Cicely was too holy, too re- 
fined, to enchain a wandering profligate. Her 
silent, but visible virtues, rose up in judgment 
against me. Her voice—Leyden, you remem- 
ber her voice—its very tones gave me positive 
pain; her small white hand, when resting on 
my bosom, felt heavy and cold as lead; and all 
those little offices of kindness, which woman 
only can bestow, became absolutely disgust- 
ing to me. When, with blushes and many 
tears, she told me that she must, in time, be- 
come a mother, and begged me, for my infant's 
sake, to confess our marriage, I thrust her 
from me. When again we met, she did not 
curse, but blessed me! I urged my uncle to 
procure for me the situation in India, I had 
once offended him by refusing to accept. He 
seemed pleased, as he expressed it, ‘ at my re- 
covering my senses;’ and, much sooner than 
I anticipated, | was informed that my de- 
parture was immediately required. I wrote 
to Cicely, whom, under various pretexts, I 
had declined to see from time to time, and 
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whom I now sought most particularly to 
avoid; for, as I said to one of my companions 
in iniquity, ‘1 hated scenes.’ I enclosed her 
‘asum of money, scathed with the intelligence 
that she was not my wife; but, (wretch that I 
was!) containing the cold assurance of my 
friendship and good wishes. This I sent from 
ship-board, where we were under sailing or- 
ders, waiting only for a fair wind. While I 
was lounging the next evening on deck, and 
longing for the moment when the sails should 
fill, and we should go rejoicing over the clear 
blue waves, a note was presented to me from 
Cicely, returning my money, containing no 
word of reproach, but adjuring me, in the 
most solemn manner, to meet her for five 
minutes, for the last time. The simple appeal 
concluded by naming a little creek, where, 
she said, she waited for me My 
spirit revolted at seeing that the note was 
signed ‘C.B.’ I felt irritated that she should 
presume to use a name to which I had said 
she was unentitled. You cannot conceive 
how that small circumstance rankled in my 
bosom. I had caroused, more than usual, with 
my shipmates—-my brain was fevered and con- 
fused—my resolves, bewildered and changing. 
From the deck I could discern the trysting- 
place, and distinguish the fluttering of a white 
robe. I determined, at last, not to shrink 


from a meeting with a woman, and asked the 
captain if he would lend me a boat, adding, 
with a bravo's tone and a bravo's feeling, that 
an affair of gallantry called me on shore for 


about an hour. As I rowed towards the 
creek, the spire of Milton church stood coldly, 
and I thought reproachfully, out against the 
sky; there was nothing else which indicated 
the proximity of human habitation ; for the lit- 
tle town of Gravesend, then only a straggling 
village, was concealed by a sudden winding 
of the river. Amid this solitude the fiend 
was busy with me, and whispered devilish 
suggestions in my ear. Cicely seemed re- 
solved to retain my name. I felt that she 
would be an everlasting barrier to my ad- 
vancement, as I called it; and the affair, if 
bruited abroad, was almost too serious to re- 
ceive the applause even of my gayest friends. 
I believe I was coward enough to dread the 
resentinent of her grey-headed father. I trem- 
bled at my own imaginings, and passed my 
hand across my burning brow, as if to dissi- 
pate ideas, which, congregating there, became 
too strong for my enfeebled brain. My boat 
touched the strand, and Cicely sprang upon 
my bosom. God! how I hated her, even 
when her arms were clasped, with all the in- 
tensity of a woman’s love, around my neck! 
when, unmindful of the injuries I had heaped 
upon her innocent head, she covered my hands 
with kisses, and, crouching at my feet, im- 
plored me not to desert her—not to leave her 
to shame and misery—to the scorn of the 
scorner—to the bitterness of self-reproach. 
Her long dark hair clustered over her figure, 
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and her soft eyes were turned upon me—as 
the dove turns, in its agony, its last gaze upon 
the vulture that destroys its most sweet life— 
yet, in that hour, Leyden, I hated with a 
deadly hatred——”’ 

The low choking of his voice, and the im- 
peded utterance with which he pronounced 
the last words, made my blood run cold. He 
paused ; but I could neither speak nor move 
—every power of vitality was paralyzed: 
and when he recommenced, [ listened with 
swollen veins and straining eye-balls :— 

‘1 am sure she read my purpose; for she 
implored that, for the sake of the unborn, | 
would spare her life. I flung her from me 
with violence ;—she shuddered, and, exhaust- 
ed by exertion, fainted at my feet. I gazed 
upon her pale and beautiful features, which 
grief had touched, but not destroyed. ‘ Why,’ 
whispered the ready demon that dwells within 
the bosom of the wicked, and impels him to 
destruction— why should she awaken to the 
shame and disgrace that must await her? 
Winy should she awaken to mar your fortunes? 
What is death but everlasting sleep?’ Leyden, 
I raised her in my arms, and, turning away 
my head, consigned her to the everlasting 
waters! O God! O God! that this had been 
all—that she had departed without the know- 
ledge which, for a brief moment, she acquired. 
The sudden plunge revived her paralyzed 
senses, and, with a wild and fearful shriek, 
she sprang upwards. She would have grasped 
the boat, but I—I—”’ 

Cleaveland, the blood rushed, foaming and 
boiling, through my brain. I was no longer 
master of myself. Cicely’s murderer was 
there—there before me—her acknowledged 
murderer. His vile sentence remained un- 
finished—for my grasp was on his throat, and 
the wretched being, twisting like a reptile 
among the tombs, was at my mercy. Sud- 
denly I remembered that your friend was but 
anticipating the hangman's office ; and, letting 
loose my hands, and throwing myself upon 
the long grass, which contained her moulder- 
ing tomb, I found relief in a violent burst of 
tears. One weight, one dreadful weight was 
removed from my mind. Sue had not the 
horrid guilt of self-destruction on her soul 
for that I fervently blessed the Almighty. 
And, when I turned and beheld the creature 
“who was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day,” crawling 
amid the receptacles of the tranquil dead, una- 
ble to arise, like a man, and stand erect before 
his Maker, but trembling with fear and sin, 
even in that hallowed solitude, I felt ashamed 
that I had degraded myself by yielding to the 
momentary impulse of revenge. 

**T deserved it, Leyden,” he exclaimed, in 
a low and broken tone ; “ but justice shall not 
be deprived of her prey. I came to England 
with the intention of delivering myself as a 
murderer to the offended laws of my country; 
for I could no longer support the load of 
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misery that each year brings more heavily 
upon my soul. God of mercy! have I not 
been punished? I seem to have lived an eter- 
nity of remorse. Each night I see her at my 
bedside, with out-stretched arms, and the 
same sad and unreproachful face as when she 
sank into the pitiless waters. How could J 
reply to her father’s letter? For years I 
wrestled with my feelings; I tried to believe 
there was no God; I drank the richest, the 
most intoxicating wines—they blistered in 
my throat. The jest and the song was as 
funeral music in mine ears. The young and 
the beautiful would have been mine—mine 
only—but I could not bring the earthly to 
meet the spirit bride. Honours poured upon 
me; gold cursed me, with its yellow and 
pestilential abundance. I was called brave— 
brave at the very moment when I felt that I 
only rushed into the battle, courting death to 
be released from misery. How little does the 
world know of the motives that actuate men ! 
How little does it care, provided its own com- 
forts are not disturbed, by the misfortunes of 
those who excite its curiosity ! Cicely is never 
absent from me by day or night.—It is there 
now '—now'’—and he pointed his finger up- 
ward as he spoke-—“ there—pure, transpa- 
rent, so transparent that I can count the stars 
through its shadowy form; and yet, with that 
ever before me, the world called me fortu- 
nate. O rare world! Oh wise-judging mor- 
tality! Fortunate! ay, as hell's own devils!” 

Loud and terrific laughter succeeded this 
horrid sammary ; and at the same instant, the 
bright moon discovered features riven, as it 
were, by madness. 

I conducted him to the inn, where his valet 
assured me that his master was subject to 
such insane fits. ‘“ He says strange things, 
sir,’ said the old man, in a compassionate 
tone, “but the wildness soon passes.”” I must 
hasten to conclude. The wretched man was 
dying. I will not harrow up your feelings 
by a detail of his last agonies: they are over. 
Oh! it was awful to hear him imploring the 
spirit of the departed Cicely to stand away 
from between him and heaven! 


* * * 


* * * . * 


oe 


From the Metropolitan Mugazine. 
SKETCH OF THE POLISH LEADERS. 


Generat Chiopicki is descended from a no- 
ble, though not an opulent, family in the Uk- 


raine. So early as the days of Kosciusko he 
developed great military talents, and after the 
fall of his gallant leader, he refused to serve 
any of the partitioning powers. His merits, 
however, were known: and, on the romantic 
formation of Dombrowski's legion in Italy, he 
was one of those selected and sent by the pa- 
triots of Poland to that country. It is impos- 
sible within the narrow limits of this notice to 
enter intoany details of his achievements, but 
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it may suffice to say that there are few pages 
of the history of the legion which are not illus- 
trated by his deeds. 

On the creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
Chlopicki did not enter the army of the Duchy, 
but was entrusted with the command of the 
legion of the Vistula, then first raised. The 
French officers with whom he served render 
him ample justice, and his coup-d’ ail on the field 
of battle, is compared with that of the most emi- 
nent commanders. Marshal Suchet’s Me- 
moirs bear honourable testimony to the merits 
of the Polish chieftain. After having served 
in Spain, the legion of the Vistula found itself 
among the invaders of Russia, and shared in 
all the vicissitudes of their imperial leader. 
The immediate commander, for his eminent 
services received various marks of honour and 
the title of a baron. When Alexander con- 
ceived the idea of becoming King of Poland, 
he was singularly desirous of propitiating this 
officer, and gave unlimited pledges of realizing 
all that Napoleon had ever promised: but in 
no one instance was the pledge redeemed. 
Thus injured he became an object of persecu- 
tion ; but his nobility of character protected 
him from petty persecution, until one day on 
parade, the grand Dake being less decorous 
than usual in his language, Chlopicki tender- 
ed his resignation, and remained for three 
years in his house, until it was accepted. He 
then visited Italy, and on his return home 
lived in perfect retirement until the bursting 
out of the revolution. 

His knowledge of the influence he possess- 
ed throughout the nation, probably excited the 
idea of assuming the Dictatorship. In the 
conduct of the duties thus self-imposed, he 
has displayed high talent, though in some im- 
portant points he failed. The events, how- 
ever, are too recent to enable mankind to form 
a dispassionate judgment on them. History 
hereafter, in recording even his errors, will 
plead for the man who, accustomed to disci- 
plined troops, could form but an imperfect 
estimate of the prowess of raw and enthusias- 
tic levies. On resigning the chief command, 
with a singleness of purpose that can only be 
found in a truly great mind, he served with 
the army as a volunteer, while its operations 
were directed by his master-mind. The se- 
vere wounds received at Praga have for some 
time disabled him from taking any active 
share in the military exploits of his country. 

The immediate successor of General Chlo- 
picki, Prince Michael Radziwill, was quite an 
infant at the period of the last Polish parti- 
tion. He thus never shared in the falling glo- 
ries of Kosciusko, and as he possessed ample 
wealth, rank, and personal attractions, he had 
access to the gayest circles, to which his time 
was principally devoted; yet even in the 
midst of dissipation he was distinguished for 
his amiable manners and high principles of 
honour, which soon excited in his breast a 
powerful sympathy with his bleeding country. 
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His personal attractions led the government 
to name him to the office of chamberlain to 
Napoleon, when he visited Warsaw in 1806. 
But the eagle eye of the Emperor soon disco- 
vered a higher destiny for the youthful Prince, 
on whom he at once conferred the rank of Co- 
lonel, and gave a regiment of 5000 Poles, for- 
merly in the Prussian service. These well 
trained men were eminently useful in the 
siege and subsequent capture of Dantzig. In 
the campaign of 1812, the Prince served with 
distinction under Marshal Macdonald on the 
shores of the Baltic ; and after the desertion 
of General D'Yorck, the handful of Poles pro- 
tected the retreat of the main body even to 
Dantzig. For these services Prince Radziwill 
was named a member of the Legion of Honour 
and a general officer. After the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland, he declined 
the appointment of aid-de-camp general to 
the Emperor Alexander ; and having married 
the step-daughter of the illustrious General 
Kniaziewiec, an amiable and accomplished 
person, he retired to his estates, where he de- 
voted himself to agricultural pursuits and ge- 
neralimprovements. Subsequently, on being 
called to the senate, he has been a distinguish- 


ed advocate of just principles and of a true na- | 


tional feeling. He particularly resisted the 
political persecutions, disdaining to court fa- 
vour, and preferring a consciousness of fidelity 
in the cause of truth. 

After the revolution broke out he was called 
upon by the Russian functionaries to associate 
himself with them with a view to bring back 
order ; for he still retained his weight. When 
General Chlopicki resigned the dictatorship, 
the two chambers elected him generalissimo 
by an overwhelming majority ; and although 
his fortune, wife and children, were all in the 
hands of the Russians, he did not shrink from 
the responsibility. The nomination was re- 
ceived with equal enthusiasm by the people 
and the army, considering him the representa- 


tive of many of the best qualities of the la- | 


mented Poniatowski. He commanded only in 
few actions, but in these he did not lose his 
claims to the confidence of his countrymen ; 
the term, however, of his services was short ; 
for, contrary to the narrow principles that in- 
fluence men of small minds, he made a condi- 
tion on his elevation to the chief command, 


that he should only retain it until he should | 


discover a real military genius canable of con- 
ducting Poland to victorious independence, 


and he has rendered this eminent service to | 
his country by discovering and nominating as | 


his successor the chivalrous 

Skrzynecki. This extraordinary man, who 
is in the forty-fifth year of his age, entered the 
army in 1806, and served in the regiment 
commanded by, Casimir Malachowski, now a 
General of division, to whom he became par- 
ticularly acceptable from the frank artlessness 


of character peculiar to both. Although from 


the commencement of his military career he 


was remarkable for a scrupulous attention to 
all his duties, yet he had no opportunity of de- 
veloping his remarkable talents before 1809, 
when he signalized himself in the campaign 
in which 8000 Poles defeated 40,000 Aus- 
trians, and made themselves masters of the 
whole of Galicia. On this occasion he ob- 
tained the cross of the Polish order of Milita- 
ry Merit. He also contributed most essen- 
tially to the formation of that fine regiment 
raised by Prince Constantine Czartoryski at 
his own expense, and commanded in 1812 the 
grenadiers of that corps, which in the battle 
of Mojaisk took thrice, and eventually retain- 
ed possession of, a mound which was com- 
pletely covered with the Russian guards. Our 
limits prohibit us at present from following 
this gallant soldier through all his various bat- 
tles; but we may mention in evidence of his 
not having reposed, that he was actively em- 
ployed by Napoleon from the period above 
named; and in one of those murderous con- 
flicts, (at Arcis-sur-Aube,) previous to the ab- 
dication of Fontainbleau, the emperor finding 
himself in extreme danger, threw himself into 
a hollow square, formed and commanded by 
Skrzynecki, whose superior resources were 
| strikingly displayed. After the battle he was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
| nour, and Napoleon pronounced this remarka- 

ble prediction. ‘ C'est un commandant qui 
| commandera.’ Europe bears testimony to the 
| sagacity which gave birth to the presage. 
Any estimate of General Skrzynecki’s milita- 
ry genius would be so imperfect in this place 
that we shall not attempt it, but content our- 
selves with some notice of his personal cha- 
racter. 

Descended from a noble family, he has all 
the principles that characterize the high-born 
gentleman in the truest sense of the word. 
For steadiness of religious faith, attachment 
| to the conservative principles of society and 
morality, and a deep conviction that constitu- 
tional monarchies are the best adapted to an- 
| swer the happiness of the people, and ought 

therefore to form a part of all European insti- 

tutions, he is so very remarkable, that he has 

acquired the name of the Aristocrat, not how- 

ever in an invidious sense—such aristocrats 

only seek the honour and welfare of their 
| country. In private life his manners are mild 
and amiable, rendering him the idol of his do- 
mestic circle, where he finds his truest happi- 
ness. His friends speak of him with an en- 
thusiasm that proves the extent of influence 
which he can now fortunately exercise on be- 
| half of his hitherto tortured country. 

Such are the three distinguished men who 
| have been called to the highest military trust 
| in the revolution. There are, however, num- 
bers who now perform subordinate duties, to 
whom their country looks with unbounded 
confidence in the hour of peril. Of the most 
distinguished of these officers we shal] next 
| give a rapid outline, beginning with those 
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whose talents, services, and acquirements, en- 
title them in the event of the loss of the pre- 
sent worthy chief of the army, to aspire to the 
superior command. And first, General Pron- 
dzynski :—this officer is scarcely in the full 
vigour of life, being not yet thirty-five years 
of age. He commenced his military career 
in 1806, and particularly devoted himself to 
the science of his profession, embracing histo- 
ry and general knowledge as well as tactics. 
His earliest studies were at the School of En- 
gineers at Warsaw: he then became aide-de- 
camp to General Peltier, who commanded the 
artillery and engineers of the army of War- 
saw, and now presides over one of the Schools 
for Engineers in France. Having served with 
Peltier from 1809, he obtained the decoration 
of the Cross of Military Merit. In 1812 he 
was promoted to the rank of a field-officer, and 
became the aid-de-camp of the celebrated Ge- 
neral Dombrowski. He retained his rank, 
after the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Poland, in his native service, and held an ap- 
pointment at the head-quarters of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. As he had throughout 
life devoted himself to a critical examination 
of every subject connected with the profes- 
sional history of his country, he had, among 
other matters, collected materials for the his- 
tory of some of the most illustrious warriors of 
Poland.—Czarnecki, Zulkiewski, Sobieski, 
and others. The substance of this collection 
he wished to have communicated in a public 
course to his countrymen, but was prevented 
by a stern prohibition from the Grand Duke. 
He wished, afterwards, to have published it, 
but wasagain prohibited; and it was with dif- 
fieulty that he- could remove his work from 
the jealous grasp of that prince. 

Soon after this he was employed to deter- 
mine the frontiers of the kingdom and of the 
empire,—an honourable admission of his su- 
perior qualifications. He was also charged 
with the superintendence of public works ; 
and as he was ever a zealous patriot in its le- 
gitimate sense, he treasured up all the infor- 
mation thus acquired, which could conduce to 
the national interests in the event of a war of 
i 


nee. 
After the death of Alexander, his name was 
found in the list of the Patriotic Association, 
of which we have already given an account ; 
the Grand Duke seized the opportunity of 


shutting him up in solitary confinement for 
four years; but that he might be still useful, 
he was required to form and communicate 
plans for attacking both the Austrians and the 
Turks. 

On the breaking out of the present contest, 
he appeared in the ranks of the defenders of 
his country, and has been named by the Gene- 
ralissimo, quarter-master general of the army. 
The duties of this high office he 
with the zeal and ability that distinguish 
charactey ; and if he be spared by the enemy’s 
bullets, he will, without doubt, maintain his 

Musewn.—Vol. XIX. 
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high reputation throughout this glorious—this 
unparalleled struggle 

The next in our catalogue of Polish wor- 
thies is General Chrzanowski. This officer is 
younger than the subject of the preceding no- 
tice, but he is not less able or accon plished, 
or conversant with his profession. He com- 
menced his military career in 1812, and ac- 
quired fresh reputation under every leader 
with whom he served. The last campaign in 
which he was engaged before the breaking out 
of the National War, was against the Turks, 
under the lateField-marshal Diebitsch, where 
he had an opportunity of displaying his strate- 
getical knowledge. The Field-marshal was 
not sparing in his approbation, much to the 
discontent of the Grand Duke, who hated 
him, his fame, and every one that he valued. 

Chrzanowski unites great sagacity with 
profound science and extreme circumspection, 
so that in any case of failure, it must be as- 
cribed to causes beyond human control, and 
not to any defect in these requisite qualifica- 
tions. He had been appointed by the Gene- 
ralissimo, Chief of the General Staff, before 
he obtained the command of a separate corps ; 
which replaced that of Dwernecki. His ope- 
rations have been most brilliant, though con- 
ducted with his characteristic caution. 

Genera] Thomas Lubienski is the third offi- 
cer to whom his country looks up with confi- 
dence as a future military leader. He enter- 
ed the celebrated regiment of the Lancers of 
the Guard of Napoleon in 1806, and attracted 
the attention of that distinguished soldier in 
the first action in which he was engaged. He 
was afterwards appointed to the command, as 
colonel, of a new regiment of Polish lancers, 
which was formed in Spain, where he served 
with great reputation. At the period of Na- 
poleon’s downfall, he had acquired in the 
French army the reputation of one of the best 
cavalry officers in Europe. His principles re- 
coiled at serving under the Russian rule, and 
he retired from active military pursuits. He 
was, however, first elected member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and afterwards of the 
senate. Asa large landed proprietor, he pro- 
moted agricultural improvements, and he was 
also the founder of an active and prosperous 
commercial establishment; and though es- 
tranged from his profession, he was always an 
active benefactor to his country. 

On the breaking out of the revolution, the 
police of the capital was entrusted to his ad- 
ministration; and the Dictator afterwards 
named him Minister of the Interior and Police. 
This appointment he did not long retain ; for 
the kindliness of his nature displaying itself 
towards a man who had attracted public ani- 
madversion, convinced himself that he did not 
possess that sternness of character which pub- 
- opinion exacted of a high functionary in 

political crisis. He retired from civil 

e, resumed his natural station in the Na- 

tional Army, on which his splendid exploits 
No. 113.—2 Y 
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have since conferred additional glory. In the 
first affair in which he appeared after assum- 
ing a command, he headed a brilliant charge 
of a regiment of carbiniers, which he had 
formed of gens-d’armes, who had been the 
military police under the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. Their success was so great and un- 
expected, that after the charge the soldiers 
surrounded their leader, and thanked him for 
having advanced them to the rank of soldiers. 
His reply to Marshal Diebitsch’s summons is 
well known. He is now chief of the general 
staff, where he realizes the most sanguine 
hopes of his country. 

We next proceed to sketch those officers 
whose pretensions, though not rivalling those 
already named, from being less known, rank 
high in the estimate of their country. And 
we shail place at the head of this third class, 
the gallant, enterprising, but unfortunate 
Dwernicki. This general officer is about 
sixty years of age, and has from his youth 
been engaged in the various struggles made 
for Poland; but circumstances never afforded 
him an opportunity of developing those talents 
which have lately called forth so much admi- 
ration. He is possessed of large estates in the 
Ukraine, which he has heavily burthened to 
defray the expense of raising a regiment of 
cavalry for the national service. Under Con- 


stantine, he commanded the 12th regiment of | 


lancers, which was always distinguished for 
nationality of spirit. 

At the commencement of the revolution, he 
was charged with the formation and discipline 
of all the squadrons which were added to 
every regiment of cavalry ; and at the head 
of these raw levies, he displayed consummate 
talents for irregular warfare. In rapid suc- 
cession, he defeated Geismar and Kreutz, and 
would, in all human probability, have been 
equally successful against Rudiger, had not 
Austria, according to her Machiavelian, though 
weak, policy, been guilty of a gross violation 
of the laws of nations. 

General Dwernicki's appearance is strong- 
ly contrasted with his mental energy. He is 
remarkably fat; while all his conceptions and 
military movements are characterized by an 
almost unrivalled celerity and energy. 

General Uminski first distinguished himself 
in 1807, in the French service, in the war 
against Russia; and in 1809, in that against 
Austria. In 1812 he commanded the first 
regiment of Polish Hussars, and was he- 
noured by the approbation of Murat, who, 
with all his defects, was a very competent 
judge of merit in a cavalry officer. His regi- 
ment formed a part of Sebastiani’s division. 
ln 1813 he commanded the advanced guard of 
the eighth division of the French army, which 
was was wholly composed of Polish troops ; 
and he has since published a valuable history 
of the operations of that corps. 

Motives of the highest order precluded him 
from serving under the Grand Duke, and he 





resided in Prussian Poland; where, after the 
death of Alexander, he was discovered to bea 
member of the Patriotic Association to which 
we have already so often alluded, was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to six years’ deten- 
tion under the surveillance of the police. At 
the bursting out of the revolution, the authori- 
ties, to secure him, imposed such restraints as 
justified his escape, and his joining the stand- 
ard of his country. He has since been fore- 
most in daring enterprise, to which he adds 
great composure and presence of mind. His 
only fault is being too prodigal of the powers 
of his men: he attempts things beyond their 
power of endurance. This will probably be 
found to be a prominent cause of his having 
been recently deprived of a command. 

Szembek attracted the admiration of his fel- 
low-soldiers during the siege of Dantzig, in 
1813. General Rapp, who was then gover- 
nor of that city, has devoted some pages of his 
Memoirs to rendering homage to his merits. 
On the establishment of the kingdom of Po- 
land, he was appointed to discharge the duties 
of chief of the regiment of the king—a com- 
mand always given to a general officer, al- 
though his functions are those of a colonel- 
commandant. He contributed essentially to 
the success of the first onset of the revolution, 
by bringing over his regiment.—At present 
he does not appear to be employed, but it is 
impossible to assign any reason for the fact. 

Krukowiecki, long the governor of the capi- 
tal, commenced service among the Austrians, 
whom he quitted in 1806 ; and eminently dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Pultusk, at 
the head of his battalion. Though gallant in 
the field, he had not brought from Austria 
much deference to those in authority over 
him; so that though he was one of the first 
to declare in favour of the national cause, and 
has displayed great skill in the military com- 
mand of Warsaw, preparatory to its defence, 
he forfeited his command for insulting the 
Generalissimo after the battle of Ostrolenka. 
He is still unemployed. 

Gielgud,” like our Lynedoch, first entered 
upon military service in the command of a 
regiment, which he raised on his immense 
estates in Lithuania. This was in 1812,when 
he could not have completed the twenty-first 
year of his age. Thus though so young, he 
became a general of brigade from seniority 
during the rule of Constantine. After the re- 
volution, his real talents and activity secured 
his further promotion to the rank of general of 
division, and to the arduous command of a 
detached corps in Lithuania, which we know 
has failed, though the details are still wanting. 





* This was written previous to the tere 
mination of this gallant man’s life by the of 
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Pac, one of the richest men in Poland, from 
the first gleam of hope held out by Napoleon 
of regenerated Poland, has been faithful to her 
cause. He served in the Lancers of the 
Guord, and rose to be general of division un- 
der Napoleon, was commander of the Legion 
of Honour and of the Polish Order of Military 
Merit. 
ting the Russian ascerflancy, but was called 
to the Senate. 
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He withdrew from public affairs du- | 


| lish horse-artillery. 


When General Chlopicki ceased to com- | 


mand, he assumed the direction of the army. 


| 


Since Skrzynecki has been in command, he | 


has been regularly employed. 
fifty years of age. 

With General Chlapowski, who was the as- 
sociaie in General Gielgud’s expedition into 
Lithuania, there are united, without regard 
to his own superior merits, some traits of ro- 
mantic interest. When the prospect of the 
re-establishment of Poland was first ushered 
in by Napoleon, his lovely and accomplished 
sister announced that she would become the 
wife of the first officer who might be wounded 
in the sacred cause. General Dombrowski, 
the bold and enterprising chieftain of the Po- 
lish legion in Italy, won the patriotic prize. 
Through the influence of his brother-in-law, 
Chlapowski was appointed to the Lancers of 
the Guards, and was afterwards named by Na- 
poleon “ Officier d'ordonnance’’—an office 
which involved the duties of an aid-de-camp, 
though it did not confer the advantages ; as at 
that period the official aides-de-camp of the 
Emperor were all general officers. 

General Chlapowski is remarkably well- 
informed, skilful, and possessed of a sound 
judgment. Thus, independently of the secret 
influence of Josephine, bestowed, according 
to current rumour, as the reward of affection, 
he obtained the confidence of his extraordina- 
ry chief. He is now a general of brigade. 
During his retirement from active military 
pursuits, he devoted himself to scientific agri- 
culture, and established on his estates in Posen 
model-farms. Though placed in safety from 
the situation of his property, and married to 
the sister of the wife of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine ; at the prospect of vindicating na- 
tional independence, he abandoned his proper- 
ty and declared in its favour. On every, oc- 
easion he has signalized himself; and, though 
young, is now entrusted with an important 
and extensive command. 

General Turno first served in Austria under 
the Arch Duke Charles, and attained the rank of 
captain in the imperial armies. He joined the 
Polish army in 1812, and was soon remarked 
as an excellent cavalry officer. He eventual- 
ly acquired the rank of colonel, and became 
aide-de-camp to the Grand Duke Constantine. 
Faithful to his duty as a patriot, at the break- 
ing out of the revolution he was not unmind- 
ful of his duty as a man, who had been the 
chosen companion of his chief. He accompa- 
nied him to the frontier, and, having seen him 


He is about | 
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placed in safety, he declared himself thence- 
forward only the soldier of Poland. 
Leduchowski, too, commenced his military 
career in the Austrian service, in which he 
continued until 1809 ; a period at which the 
apparently dayyning fortunes of Poland in- 
duced many Poles, then in foreign service, to 
return to the national banner. In 1812 he 
served under Marshal Macdonald, in the Po- 
He is ,incapacitated in 
some degree for field service, from having lost 
his leg by acannon shot. Under Constantine, 
he commanded the arsenal at Warsaw ; now 
he is governor of the fortress of Modlin, and 
is well known for the reply he gave to the 


| sammons to surrender that strong hold, made 








by the late Marshal Diebitsch. 

Malachowski Casimir. This very remarka- 
ble personage had a high command in the Le- 
gion of Italy. His modesty, strict morality, 
energy of character, and studious concealment 
of his own merit, render him an object of 
great admiration among his countrymen. In 
1809 he commanded the regiment of infantry 
which had the honour of receiving the Gene- 
ralissimo, Skrzynecki, as a brother in arms 
General Malachowski now commands one of 
the ‘divisions of the grand army. 

Morawski, general of brigade. This officer 
is not only known as a soldier of credit, but as 
a poet of very superior merit. His ode, on the 
return of the Polish army from France, is a 
national adoption. He served from 1806 to 
1814 under Napoleon, was at the head of the 
general staff under Prince Radzivill, and has 
been lately minister at war. 

Rybinski, an officer whose personal intrepi- 
dity is rivalled by his knowledge. He has 
translated into Polish all the stratagetical 
works of the Arch-Duke Charles. Wherever 
an opportunity presents itself of performing 
his duty with reputation, he acquires fresh 
laurels. 

Bagutawski. From his earliest youth he 
has been a champion of his country’s inde- 
pendence. At the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, he commanded the fourth regiment, cele - 
brated for having been the first to proclaim 
independence, and for the devoted gallantry 
with which it has since assailed the Russians. 
This regiment was specially favoured by the 
Grand Duke Constantine, whose admiration 
is said to have been unabated, even after its 
defection. The following is worthy of record : 
It was the practice of the Grand Duke to tes- 
tify his approbation of this corps by pecuniary 
gratifications. The men, on declaring in fa- 
vour of their country and against a despot, re- 
turned the whole of the money as an unhal- 
lowed gift. The conduct of these brave men, 
and the reputation of their commander, in- 
spired such confidence, that after the sangui- 
nary battle of Grochow, in which the loss was 
immense, in a very few days the entire com- 
pliment of the regiment was filled up, the 
number being 4800; and there were, besides, 
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double the number of volunteers ready to step 
into the vacancies as they might occur. 

Bem, though a very young man, from his 
great military acquirements has attained the 
rank of colonel. He is the author of several 
valuable works on artillery engineering. 
His independence of character rendered him 
very odious to Constantine. He courts dan- 
ger for the sake of honour. 

Koss, a colonel of engineers at the head of 
the staff of the expeditionary force of Lithua- 
nia, ranks among that class of officers of sci- 
ence, such as Prondzynski, Chrzanowski, Bem, 
and others, who form as it were, a nursery of 
warriors, the most necessary for the future for- 
tunes of Poland. Under Constantine, Colo- 
nel Koss was director of the military school. 

Zaliewski in person directed the first move- 
ments in Warsaw. Laterly he has headed the 
military partisans who have been carrying on 
so desolating and harassing a warfare against 
the Russians in the province of Augustowa. 

Jaraczewski, a general of brigade, first 
known in the wars of Napoleon. After the 
revolution, the palatinate of Lublin, having 
formed a strong regiment of irregular light 
horse, called Cracus (from having been origi- 
nally formed in the province or Cracow), en- 
trusted him with the organization and com- 
mand of it. He soon see = himeelf 
so much that he was dily p 
Having escaped the balls of the enemy, he fell 
a victim to cholera, after a few hours illness, 
at Plotsk. 

Jagmin is known throughout the army as 
an experienced officer. Before the revolution, 
he commanded as colonel the regiment of the 
chasseurs 4 chevel of the guard. Having 
signalized himself on every occasion, he has 
been promoted to the rank of general of bri- 
gade ; his known courage and integrity give 
the assurance of increasing fame. 

Szeptycki learned the art of war in the regi- 
ment of the Lancers of Napoleon's guard, 
which was so well known ; and there was no 
officer in that corps whose reputation was bet- 
ter established. Alexander, after having as- 
sumed the crown of Poland, entrusted him 
with the organization and training of the new 
royal guard, but his feelings as a gentleman 
and a soldier, did not permit him long to re- 
tain service under the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. He retired from active employment, 
and, having married, devoted himself to rural 
pursuits. At the eall of his country last year, 
he reappeared in the field as a general of bri- 
gade. He has an extraordinary talent for 
forming new troops, whom he inspires with 
the most unbounded confidence. 

Count Joseph Zaluski also served first in 
the Lancers of the guards, and, though very 
young, he established a brilliant reputation. 
The Emperor Alexander made him his aide- 
de-camp, he afterwards served in the same ca- 
pacity under the present emperor during the 
Turkish war. He commanded a brigade of 








guards, and on one occasion was entrusted with 
carrying a point of some importance ; but the 
Russian regiments whom he commanded, 


-from, it is supposed, national feeling—if not 


cowardice,—would not fight. An example 
being necessary, a Polish officer was the na- 
tural victim. Irritated by this injustice, he 
quitted the service, and kept aloof until the 
present crisis. He hé@lds the rank of general 
of brigade, and commands the levée en masse 
in Masovia, which has been remarkable for 
harassing the Russian army. 

Charzewski, the worthy son of one of those 
Polish patriots who expiated in Siberia the 
resistance to the nefarious partition of Poland. 
His immense fortune was confiscated. The 
subject of this short notice entered the service 
in 1806, in the artillery. He was distinguish- 
ed in 1809 and 1812, and was decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour by Marsha! 
Macdonald. Previous to the revolution, he 
commanded the horse artillery of the guards 
which decided the fate of the capital. He 
placed the only artillery there in the hands 
of the patriots, and, by playing on the Rus- 
sian carabineers, prevented them from as- 
sailing the half-armed insurgents. At the 
battle of Grochow, he was severely wounded 
by a shot in both legs, which incapacitates 
him from field service. His loss is severely 
felt by the army, for he is as intelligent in 
counsel as he is gallant in the field. It is 
said, that though he can only move on crutches, 
he now commands the artillery that defends 
Warsaw. 

Bontemps. In 1807, Napoleon sent this 
officer to Poland; and, from that time to the 
present, he has superintended the manufacture 
of the artillery with great ability. In utter 
disregard of his rank as general, he will teach 
the workmen with his own hand the use of the 
instruments employed, and by his dexterity 
excites strong emulation among them. He 
has on every occasion shown the utmost fide- 
lity to his adopted country. 

Romarino. This officer was sent to War- 
saw by the Polish committee at Paris, to join 
the standard of renovated Poland ; and it is 
therefore difficult to obtain very precise infor- 
mation respecting him. He is, however, a 
Corsican, and is said to be the son of the nurse 
of Napoleon. His military education, the 
fruits of which are now felt by the cause in 
which he is engaged, was in the best school. 
He has been appointed general of brigade, and 
for his gallantry has been created a Knight of 
the Order of Military Merit of Poland. 

The preceding sketches do not pretend to be 
perfect, even in the enumeration of distin- 
guished officers; but refer chiefly to those, 
who have in any way been brought 
ly forward during the last fow months of pow- 
erful excitement. 

Originally it was our intention to have kept 

distinct our notices of the living civil 


and military personages of Poland ; but there 




















is one individual holding high rank in the 
councils of his country, whose general ser- 
vices have been so varied as to entitle him to 
a distinguished place, either among the grave 
and renowned senators, or the most devoted 
of that gallant band, which has never ceased 
to exist, from the earliest history of Poland to 
the present glorious struggle. So rare a union 
of qualities entitle the friend and companion 
in arms of the illustrious Kosciusko,—even, 
though chiefly pre-eminent for eloquence, wit, 
and all the mighty witchery of song—to main- 
tain his station as a gallant and devoted war- 
rior. That man is Niemcewicz,* who has 
shared from his early youth in every glorious 
effort to sustain the fortunes of his country. 
While very young, being scarcely twenty, he 
was named as deputy from one of the districts 
of Courland, and was one of the most active 
members of that Diet, which, by the Constitu- 
tion of 1790, attempted to restore the ancient 
glories of United Poland. The part which 
this youthful statesman performed on that me- 
morable occasion established his reputation on 
a very solid foundation ; for, not content with 
labouring to perfect the political institutions 
of his country, he aimed at making them the 
superstructure, resting on the perfection of 
moral opinions. In this his success has been 
great, whether as a public writer, or as one of 
the most exquisite of poets. 

Among other modes of instruction, he essay- 
ed to blend political topics with the drama. 
The difficulties are immense, and the attempt 
has scarcely ever been made without being 
wearisome or offensively personal. Niemce- 
wicz has mastered these difficulties ; and ina 
comedy celebrated throughout Poland, ‘“‘ The 
Return of a Deputy to Home,” (Pomrot Posla,) 
he has exhibited a most lively and animated 
picture of Polish habits and manners. He has 
also written a variety of similar pieces, which, 
though not equally successful, indicate the 
same distinguished talents. 

But Niemcewicz has been elevated to the 
head of modern Polish writers by his tales. 
In these he chides and corrects human infir- 
mity with a delicacy and dexterity which have 
never been surpassed : always the indignant 
corrector of vice, he never ceases to be the 
friend of erring man. 

So distinguished at an early age, he might, 
without reproach, have devoted himself to his 
intellectual pursuits; but literary fame faded 
into insignificance when his loved country was 
in peril. As soon as Kosciusko had put him- 
self at the head of the insurrection to resist 
the splendid spoliation of the crowned anarch- 
ists, Niemcewicz joined the national standard, 
and was immediately selected as the friend 
and aide-de-camp of the commander-in-chief. 
Throughout the whole of that illustrious man’s 
short but brilliant career of resistance to the 





*This eminent man is now in London, having 
aevived since the above went to press. 
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northern hordes of the northern Semiramis, 
the warrior poet was his inseparable compa- 
nion; end at that glorious, unsuccess- 
ful struggle, which laid Poland prostrate at 
the feet of the invader, both fell. On the field 
of Macizowice, after the battle, Kosciusko was 
found nearly dead, and his aide-de-camp, close 
by his side, most desperately wounded. 

In violation of the capitulation entered into 
at Warsaw by the Russian General-in-Chief, 
both these brave sufferers, accompanied by 
the most distinguished of their patriotic coun- 
trymen, such as Ignace Potocki, Matowski, 
and others, were consigned to the dungeons of 
St. Petersburg, where they groaned until the 
accession of Paul. Thousands of their favour- 
ed countrymen were sent to people the deserts 
of Siberia. 

Released from his confinement, Kosciusko 
revisited America, where he had served dur- 
ing the revolutionary war; he was accompa- 
nied by Niemcewicz, who remained there until! 
1807, when Napoleon having reanimated the 
dormant spirit of Polish independence, he re- 
turned to his native country. The King of 
Saxony appointed him secretary to the Nation- 
al Senate, and bestowed on him the Grand 
Cross of the order of St. Stanislas. 

On the restoration of Russian supremacy, 
the warrior who had bled for his country ; the 
poet and historian, whose most eloquent effu- 
sions had been dedicated to her cause,—could 
not expect to be regarded with complacency ; 
and as soon as Alexander's generous intentions 
were checked by the dark suspicions infused 
into his mind, he became the object of perse- 
cution. His warning voice could not be 
raised, and his precepts would have been un- 
heard, had he not availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the funeral oration on 
Kosciusko, and gave vent to his feelings and 
opinions in a strain of eloquence transcending 
even his best efforts. The glowing sentiments 
of patriotic virtue that beam forth in every 
line, make it the text-book of every Pole. 

But though injured, neglected, and even 
persecuted by his sovereign, Niemcewicz re- 
tained the affections of his countrymen; and 
this was manifested in the most gratifying 
manner to his feelings on the death of the 
philosophical minister of state, Statzie, who 
filled the post of President of the Royal Lite- 
rary Society of Warsaw, by electing him to 
that honourable situation; and to that dis- 
tinction he was fully entitled; for, indepen- 
dently of his political fame, he is the Walter 
Scott of Poland. History, poetry, romance— 
all bear testimony to his rare powers. His 
works have been translated into French and 
German ; and it is a matter of regret that they 
have not yet assumed an English garb. 

The day of the last revolution was his day 
of triumph :—he guided public opinion ; and, 
by calming all excited spirits, he essentially 
prevented excess from staining the day-dawn 
of his country’s freedom. Since that event, 
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he has been called to the senate in a way the 
most ing ‘hat can be imagined. The 
Polish constitution requires that every senator 
should be a large landed proprietor. This 
Niemcewicz is not; yet he was unanimously 
chosen a Castellan: he declined the honour 
in a discourse of splendid eloquence ; but his 
resistance was unavailing, for the Diet had re- 
solved to break through ordinary rules to grace 
their ranks with a member whose life had been 
devoted to one sole object—Potanp. 


—g=— 
From the United Service Journal. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RUS- 
SIAN ARMY FROM ITS ORIGIN TO 
THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

By a Foreign Offcer. 

Tae Asiatic hordes which, towards the 
commencement of the fifth century inun- 
dated the vast plains of Russia, were, con- 
formably to the exigencies of the time, di- 
vided into two classes; the one, destined to 
cultivate the conquered territory, the other, to 
defend it by force of arms. Hence, the origin 
of nobles and serfs. The most valiant or the 
most wealthy of these bands, speedily found 
means of engaging in their interests many of 
their brethren in arms, and by putting them- 
selves at the head of such associations, they 
formed principalities. In the sequel, many of 
these principalities were united together by 
family connexions or the force of arms, till 
about the middle of the ninth century, the 
majority of them became subject to the rule of 
a single government, of which Rurik was the 
first Czar. 

The new vassals were not required to pay 
any other duties to their sovereign than their 
personal services, in case of war. During 
intestine commotions, the weakest party 
strengthened itself by arming the serfs, or 
by engaging freemen as stipendiary soldiers. 
Thence the origin of the militia, and of the 
recruiting service. 

Of such forces was the Russian army still 
composed, even in the sixteenth century. It 
then consisted of five different classes, viz.— 

ist, Of the higher nobility, (Princes, Knias) 
who were exempt from the necessity of bear- 
img arms in person, but who were obliged to 
furnish at their own expense a number of 
men, proportioned to the extent of their pos- 
sessions. 

2dly, Of the sons of the petty nobles, 
(Bojars,) who were endowed with fiefs, and 
who, in return, were required to serve on 
horseback, thus forming the cavalry. 

3dly, Of the city nobles, who in their own 
districts held civil posts, or who in time of 
peace were engaged in commerce, and differ- 
ent branches of industry. In time of war, 


these demi-nobles, and demi-citizens, served 
under the command of their mayor (Golowa), 
4thly, Of the nobility of Moscow, a part of 
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whom performed garrison duty in the capital, 
whilst the rest were required to take the field. 

5thly, Of the troops who were regularly fed 
and paid; such as the Asiatic hordes, the 
Baschkirs, Tartars, &c. and bands of indivi- 
duals who had no settled habitations, no land 
or property, and who consequently received 
food and pry. 

These various troops were armed with sa- 
bres, with bows and arrows, and with lances, 
fire-arms being unknown in Russia till towards 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The services of the troops were required only 
during the war, at the conclusion of which 
they returned to their homes. 

About the year 1554, the Czar Iwan Was- 
siliewitch Grosnvi formed his serfs into the 
first body of regular and permanent troops 
known in Russia, and armed them with mus- 
kets. Hence, they received the name of 
Strelzi, which signifies fusileers or marksmen. 
A few years afterwards, the Russians were, for 
the first time, exposed to the fire of artillery, 
which was employed against them by Prince 
Witold of Lithuania, at the siege of Porchow, 
in the present government of Pskow. Shortly 
afterwards, an Italian, (Aristotle of Bologna) 
instructed them in the art of casting cannon, 
of which they first made use towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, at the siege of the 
fortress of Fellin, during the war in Livonia. 
At that period, some of the troops were armed 
with muskets, but the greater portion of them 
with lances and halberts. Their order of bat- 
tle was similar to that practised at the present 
day. The army was divided into the centre, 
right and left flank, advanced-guard, rear- 
guard, corps of reserve, and detachments of 
cavalry for extraordinary service. After the 
reign of the Czar Iwan Wassiliewitsch Gros- 
nvi, a body of regular and permanent cavalry 
was also formed. 

The most rapid progress towards the or- 
ganization and instruction of the army, was 
made at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century by the Czar Alexei Michailo- 
witsch, who engaged a number of foreign of- 
ficers to discipline the Russians, and by whose 
orders a work of standard regulations for mili- 
tary exercise and movements was composed in 
the Russian language, on the model of similar 
foreign treatises. 

In the year 1656, the Russian army was. 
composed of 9000 men, commanded by fo- 
reign officers, and regularly organized and dis- 
ciplined according to the system adopted by 
other European troops. The number of the 
regular forces was afterwards augmented by 
Peter the First, who, during the war against 
the Turks, in the year 1696, raised twenty- 
nine new regiments, consisting of 
30,000 men. In the year 1707, the regular 
army consisted of of in- 
fantry and cavalry, ond three of 

amounting to anne men. 
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as again considerably increased, being, in 
the year 1710, ear of 50,000 infantry 
in the field, 28,000 cavalry, 56,000 men in 
garrison, and a detached corps of 15,000 men, 
destined to protect the frontiers of the North- 
ern Provinces which had been newly con- 
quered. From this statement it will be seen, 
that in the abovementioned year the Russian 
army was 149,000 strong, the artillery and 
engineers not included. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Russian army was increased to 164,000 
men; in the year 1771, to 198,600 men; and 
in 1794, the whole of ‘the troops of the line 
amounted to 313,000, the troops in garrison 
to 60,000, and the irregular forces, such as 
the Cossacks, Bashkirs, Kalmucks, &c. to 
70,000 men. The troops of the line consisted 
of 204,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 
29,000 artillery. 

At the end of the year 1803, the following 


was the strength of the Russian army. 
MEN. 
Ist, Infantry—Guards 9,305 


Troops of the line, 219,125 








Men in garrison 70,884 mEN. 
299,314 
2d, Cavalry—Guards 3,316 
Troops of the line, 49,738 
Irregular cavalry 100,400 
153,454 
Sd, Artillery - - - - 42,919 
4th, Invalides - - - - 12,770 





Total strength of the army 508,457. 


The Russian army is now recruited, every 
three or six years, from the peasantry, and 
from the inferior classes of the citizens. The 
men drawn for military service are generally 
in the proportion of one, or two, to five hun- 
dred. But as there are no fixed laws on this 
subject, the Autocrat often orders arbitrary 
levies, which, in urgent cases, are made in 
the proportion of five or ten men to five hun- 
dred. Let us now estimate the entire popu- 
lation of Russia at fifty millions; if from this 
number we deduct that of the females, (who 
may be supposed to form one half of the popu- 
luation) as also five millions of subjects exempt 
from military service, we shall find a remain- 
der of twenty millions, who, in the proportion 
of from one to ten for each five hundred, 
would furnish from 40,000 to 400,000 recruits. 
The above calculation, however, is far from 
exact. It may be affirmed as a positive fact, 
that all the registered lists of the population 
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over the administration of each district,) to 
exist on the scanty emoluments of his place ; 
he therefore, in most cases, has an understand- 
ing with the proprietors or land-owners, who 
underrate the number of their peasants, in 
order to avoid paying a large portion of the 
tax. The superior , who are in 
general extremely corrupt, connive at the 
fraud; consequently, we incur but little haz- 
ard of adopting an opinion at variance with 
the fact, if we conclude that the population of 
Russia amounts in reality to one sixth more 
than the estimate given in the registers. 

But even if we admit the accuracy of the 
former calculation, we must arrive at the eon- 
clusion that the Russian army, regularly re- 
cruited in the considerable proportion already 
stated, is able to take the field with a force of 
5 or 600,000 mer. From what circumstance 
then does it arise, that the Russians never 
take the field with more than 100 or 150,000 
men? The following detail may be given in 
explanation. 

In the first place, it may be mentioned, that 
every recruit is regarded as lost to his family 
and friends; from the moment that he quits 
the home which he is destined never to re- 
visit, his relatives mourn for him, as for one 
consigned to the grave. For this reason, in 
the villages the worst characters are selected 
—debauchees, men of shattered constitutions, 
and, not unfrequently, invalids afflicted with 
every species of infirmity. These recruits are 
conducted to the capitals of governments, and, 
according to the regulations, ought to be 
clothed, and furnished with a certain sum of 
money. The officers on whom devolves the 
task of receiving them and examining their 
condition, have an understanding with the 
officers charged to escort them to the differ- 
ent regiments. It frequently happens, that 
such recruits are not even seen by their re- 
spective corps; so that, in fact, the enrolment 
consists simply in the exchange of money for 
receipts. When, on the occasion of an in- 
spection, a regiment is found deficient in the 
prescribed number of men, the physician, 
whose experience in such matters is not infe- 
rior to that of his coadjutors in the traffic, 
never refuses to furnish the requisite certifi- 
cates of the sick and the deceased, who figured 
on the lists, without having so much as once 
seen their regiments. In time of war, these 
fraudulent practices are still more easily con- 
cealed. Whilst the General-in-chief, in his 
despatches to his Sovereign, endeavours to 
diminish the number of deaths in his corps, as 
well as that of his wounded men, the officers 
commanding regiments, in their reports to 
the heads of the army, seek to exaggerate 
their losses both of men and horses, for the 
purpose of concealing their deficiency in point 
of numbers. 

In the course of this exposition, we shall 
again advert to the causes to which the weak - 
ness of the Russian army may be ascribed. 
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The non-commissioned officers of the army 
are appointed from amongst the best conduct- 
ed soldiers; from amongst the sons of sol- 
diers who have been educated in the military 
schools; from amongst the young nobility who 
serve only three months in that grade, with a 
view to their subsequent pr tion to the 
rank of officers; or from amongst the sons of 
citizens, who are obliged to serve from four 
to twelve years, in order to obtain their rank 
as officers. 

All the sons of private soldiers belong to 
the state, and are obliged to enrol themselves 
in the ranks. In each government is a school, 
where these children are brought up, and in- 
structed in reading and writing, in drawing, 
in the elements of arithmetic, and in military 
discipline. It may be estimated that, from 
such establishments, the army annually re- 
ceives upwards of 3000 non-commissioned of- 
ficers, who are always the best in the service. 
To promote the instruction of the officers, 
there are at St. Petersburgh two corps of 
cadets, and one corps of pages, which the 
pupils leave with the rank of officers of the 
Guards, a school of artillery, a school of en- 
gineers, and many other inferior establish- 
ments. At Moscow, there are also several 
military schools, and to each University is 
attached a professor of Military Arts and 
Sciences. In distinguished corps, such as the 
Staff, the Artillery, the Engineers, &c. the 
best officers are all foreigners, principally 
Germans and Frenchmen. 

In general, the Russian army is character- 
ized by a love of war. This feeling may be 
attributed to different circumstances. In con- 
sequence of the scanty pay received by the 
officers and soldiers, those who have no pri- 
vate fortunes are compelled to live in a state 
of indigence. For instance, a lieutenant-colo- 
ne! of the Staff receives but 1200 roubles in 
paper, about £40 sterling. Cavalry officers 
are not allowed forage, for which they are 
wholly dependent on the pleasure of their offi- 
cers in command of squadrons, who sometimes 
furnish them with a few rations economised 
from the allowance made to their squadrons. 
To these annoyances must be added that of 
lodgings, so filthy and unwholesome that no 
man, accustomed to the decencies of life, 
could inhabit them till repaired; and the ne- 
cessary reparations are invariably made at the 
expense of the party desiring them. But as 
soon as war breaks out the scene changes; 
the pay is then distributed in money ; in other 
words, its value is increased fourfold; the 
officers receive forage and extra allowances, 
besides being indulged in the pleasing hope 
of finding many little comforts in foreign ecun- 
tries. These inducements exercise a magic 
influence on individuals without fortune, 
whilst the wealthy are stimulated by the hope 
that a brisk war will enable their patrons to 
promote them, step by step, to the utmost 
gratification of their ambition, and that, with- 











out unnecessary ex on their part to fa- 
tigue, or the chances of the field. 

Previously to the last war with Turkey, the 
army was divided into various extensive corps, 
viz.: Ist. the First Army, stationed in the 
centre of the empire, its head-quarters being 
at Mohilew on the Dneiper: this corps ex- 
tended to the frontiers of Austria, Poland, and 
Prussia. 2d. The Second Army, stationed 
towards the south of the Empire, and which 
made a stand against the Turks; its head- 
quarters were at Tulezin. 3dly. The de- 
tached Corp#of the Caucasus of Siberia, of 
Orenburg, of Finland, and of Lithuania. 
4thly. The Cossack Corps. 5thly. The Asi- 
atic hordes. 6thly. The Corps of the Inte- 
rior Guard. 7thly. The Military Colonies. 
8thly. The Imperial Guards. The First Ar- 
my was nearly 380,000 strong; the Second 
Army 130,000 ; the detached Corps 156,000; 
the Cossacks and Asiatic troops 120,000 ; the 
Interior Guards 120,000; the Military Colo- 


nies 60,000; the Imperial Guards 40,000. 
We give the following summary : 
MEN. 

First Army, . 380,000 
Second Army, 130,000 
Corps of the Caucasus, . « 80,000 
Corps of Siberia, . . . .. 6,000 
Corps of Orenburg, . 15,000 
Corps of Finland, 25,000 
Corps of Lithuania, : 30,000 
Corps of Cossacks and Bashkire 120,000 
Interior Guard, 120,000 
Military Colonies, . 60,000 
Imperial Guards, 40,000 

1,006,000 


The general spirit which actuated these va- 
rious portions of the army was essentially dif- 
ferent. In the First Army, the discipline ob- 
served was extremely severe, particularly of 
late years. Meritorious and distinguished offi- 
cers, having excited the displeasure of their 
chiefs, were dismissed the service, and every 
week the bulletins of the army were filled with 
the names of superior officers, who, in conse- 
quence of alleged incapacity, insubordination, 
and other charges, were cashiered, degraded 
to the ranks, or exiled toSiberia. None ven- 
tured to breathe the slightest complaint with- 
out incurring the penalty of being instantly 
arrested and sent to one of the fortresses, or 
to Siberia. Some of the officers themselves 
served in the ranks of a numerous and secret 
police, and might be said to live together ra- 
ther as jcalons neighbours, than on terms of 
cordiality, fraternity, or fellowship. But raore 
especially at the head-quarters at Mohilew on 
the Dneiper, almost every man was a police 
agent, and one intrigue yielded to or prevailed 
over another. Symptoms of discontent soon 
appeared, chiefly amongst the native Russians. 
They had not forgotten the many Germans 
who from the time of Field-Marshal Barclay 
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continued to flock to head-quarters, and to oc- 
cupy almost all the staff situations ; and the 
recollection inflicted on them the bitterest 
pangs of hatred andofenvy. Gen. Jarmolof, 

ing one day to enter the audience- 
chamber of the Field-Marshal, and seeing a 
crowd of German officers and aides-de-camp, 
saluted them with much politeness, and ac- 
costed them in the following manner: “ Gen- 
tlemen, should any officer amongst you under- 
stand the Russian language, I must entreat 
him to have the kindness to announce me to 
the Field-Marshal !”’ 

A far different spirit prevailed throughout 
the Second Army, which was distinguished by 
a greater share of movement, greater vivacity, 
and a less rigorous discipline, and which for 
that reason was strongly suspected of being 
engaged in revolutionary intrigues. The 
events in 1825 in some measure justified the 
suspicion. Between the two armies a sort of 
jealousy existed. An individual dissatisfied 
with his position in the one, usually endea- 
voured to be transferred to the other, in which 
he was sure to be received with open arms. 

The corps of Lithuania might be said to dis- 
play a peculiar character. Most of the officers 
and soldiers were Poles, and being stationed 
in Lithuania, found them in perpetual contact 
with their countrymen. The corps of the 
Caucasus absorbed annually a considerable 
number of recruits. The insalubrity of the 
climate,—the quality of the food, to which the 
troops were unaccustomed,—the constant 
skirmishes with the warlike mountaineers 
who harassed them by daily ambuscades ;—all 
these causes tended, even in times of compa- 
rative peace, to carry off a third of the corps 
every year. For this reason, great advantages 
are always offered by the Government to such 
officers, civil and military, as desire to form 
part of a force whose destination is invariably 
20 fatal. They receive double pay; their pro- 
motion is more rapid than in any other corps; 
and on entering that which they have chosen, 
their rank is immediately increased. 

The Imperial Guards are, generally speak- 
ing, the finest troops in the Russian army. In 
these regiments the majority of the officers 
belong to the most wealthy and distinguished 
families of the empire. Their education is 
carefully attended to; an advantage for which 
they are chiefly indebted to their foreign go- 
vernors ;—to their frequent visits to the most 
civilized countries of Europe ;—to the facility 
with which they obtain access to the best 
works, which though now forbidden by the 
censorship of the press, may yet be found in 
the libraries of men of rank and property ;— 
and lastly, to the society of the enlightened 
foreigners with whom St. Petersburgh is 
crowded. 

The Guards have not forgotten that every 
revolution in the Government as well as in 
the Cabinet has been effected by their means. 
Besides, amongst the members of the corps 
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may always be found a certain number of of- 
ficers descended in a direct line from the an- 
cient dynasties, and whose attachment to the 
new reigning family of Holstein can never be 
sincere. On this account, party spirit in Rus- 
sia is always on the alert, and the Govern- 
ment has long adopted the system of confiding 
almost exclusively to foreigners the most im- 
portant civil and military posts. 

Even the private soldiers of the Guards are 
better educated than might at first be ima- 
gined. They are usually quartered in St. 
Petersburgh: that circumstance is peculiarly 
favourable to them; reading and intercourse 
with society affording them many opportuni- 
ties for improvement. 

The duty of the Interior Guard is to main- 
tain public order and tranquillity, to support 
the civil authorities in case of need, and to 
escort criminals, convoys of merchandise, &c. 
This corps is organized precisely in the same 
manner as the troops of the line, except that 
the men who compose it wear a different uni- 
form, and that it is not divided into regiments, 
but into brigades and battalions. The latter 
are armed, exercised, and provided with every 
thing necessary for the purpose of enabling 
them to take the field, should their services 
be required. 

The Cossacks form a sort of state within 
the state. The origin of these troops is so 
well known, and has so frequently occupied 
the historian's pen, that our readers will rea- 
dily dispense with additional details on the 
hacknied theme. The basis on which these 
forces have been organized, presents a singu- 
lar instance of republicanism combined with 
military despotism: they have their own laws 
and judges, and their obedience to the head 
of the army is exacted only in time of war. 
They pay no contribution to the state, and 
receive no pay. Each sovereign on his ac- 
cession to the throne, is obliged to recognise 
and ratify their military charter. Between 
them and the other subjects of Russia scarce- 
ly any intercourse subsists; in fact, they are 
employed in the interior as a sort of counter- 
acting force. For the more effectual attain- 
ment of this object, the Government allows 
them many distinctions and extra perquisites. 
Notwithstanding the privilege which they 
enjoyed of selecting their chief, (styled Atta- 
man,) from amongst themselves, at a period 
which we may still call recent, the young 
Grand-Duke Alexander Nicolaiewitsch + as 
appointed to that dignity. This step produced 
the effect of conciliating the different parties 
that aspired to so important a post, whilst at 
the same time it ensured the influence of 
Government over all the internal concerns of 
the Cossacks. The leading trait in the cha- 
racter of these troops is, a total indifference 
to all other pursuits, than those of war, pil- 
lage, and devastation. Their habitations are 
rich in ready money, gold, pearls, and dia- 
monds: these objects, which form the hoard- 
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ed plunder of ages, their frugal habits prevent 
them from diminishing. A stranger seldom 
obtains a sight of their wealth; for nothing 
less than a most extraordinary degree of con- 
fidence will induce a Cossack to admit a 
visiter into the apartments which contain the 
precious stare for centuries transmitted un- 
touched from father to son. 

The other Asiatic hordes, though resem- 
bling the Cossacks in their organization, are 
less inured to discipline and the fatigues of 
war. 

Amongst all the institutions of the Russian 
empire, there is none, perhaps, more despotic 
than that of the Military Colonies. The pro- 
ject of this establishment was conceived by a 
General Officer of Artillery, Count Arakt- 
shejew, a man whose name was once but too 
notorious throughout Russia, and whose me- 
mory is destined to share the distinction of an 
unenviable longevity. The Count commenced 
his career as a private soldier, and served till 
he was promoted to the rank of an officer. 
His severe system of discipline attracted the 
attention of Paul the First, when that sove- 
reign, who was then but Grand-Duke, re- 
sided in his chateau of Gatschina, and daily 
occupied himself in exercising a few soldiers 
who were one day to serve as models for the 
whole army. Count Araktshejew and Baron 
Diebitsch, (the father of the late Field-Mar- 
shal,) were, at the parades at Gatschina, the 
companions in arms of Paul. The gratitude 
of the Emperor recompensed the services 
rendered to the Grand Duke. Without the 
slightest knowledge of war, Araktshejew was 
created General, and was promoted to the 
first military dignities without having faced 
any other foe than the common enemy of 
every despot—that love of liberty and justice 
implanted by nature in the breast of man. 

In the reign of Catherine the Second, the 
projects of aggrandizement formed by the 
Russian Government, assumed a decided 
shape. In order to obtain the key to Ger- 
many, the heart of Europe, it was necessary 
to conquer Poland. Finland was to be subju- 
gated that St. Petersburgh might be protected 
against a coup-de-main from the Swedes, who 
would thus be deprived of all inclination to 
reconquer the provinces of the Baltic. The 
possessions on the Black Sea were to be fur- 
ther extended, that from north to south a 
united front might be opposed to the Powers 
of the west of Europe, one which, by ad- 
vancing both wings, might embrace the en- 
tire of Europe. The conquests in the Cau- 
casus were to pave the way for that of Asia 
Minor, in order that the new Greek throne 
of the modern Constantine might be more 
easily established in Constantinople. This 


long formed project of Catherine was never 
lost sight of by the Russian Government, 
and the policy of the other powers had nearly 
crowned it with success. England first in- 
troduced the Russian fleets into the Mediter- 
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ranean, and taught them to combat; Austria 
and Prussia participated in the spoil of Po- 
land; France remained a tranquil spectator 
of the giant's progress. Russia felt thorough- 
ly persuaded that her ambitious designs could 
be thwarted only by England and Austria, and 
by the influence of both those powers over 
Turkey and Sweden. Menaced on these two 
points, Russia was aware that she would be 
driven back into her ancient limits, along the 
same route through which she had extended 
her power. The object of her dread was 
therefore a coalition between Turkey and 
Sweden, supported by England and Austria, 
and on this point of view was her attention 
fixed when she established her Military Colo- 
nies. The Colonies of the South, whose 
strength consisted in their cavalry, were des- 
tined to act against Hungary and Tarkey : 
the Colonies of the North, which were com- 
posed of infantry, were to direct their opera- 
tions against Sweden. In the centre were the 
reserve colonies, in the vicinity of the head- 
quarters of the First Army, from which rein- 
forcements were to be detached, and sent to 
such places as might stand in need of their aid. 
Having made the foregoing remarks on the 
political object of this military establishment, 
we now proceed to examine it in detail. 

The colonization of regiments takes place 
only in the territories appertaining to the 
Crown, and whenever there is a scarcity of 
timber for building, or of peasants, the Go- 
vernment purchases the former from different 
proprietors, or takes the latter in exchange for 
other lands, which on account of their situa- 
tion are not included in the general plan of 
colonization. The Colonies cost the Govern- 
ment an annual sum exceeding twenty-eight 
millions of roubles. The villages are con- 
structed of new materials, on a new and regu- 
lar plan, and resemble extensive barracks sur- 
rounded with pleasure grounds and kitchen 
gardens. Straight highways lead from one 
village to another, and in all the same regula- 
tions are observed as in time of war, no indi- 
vidual being allowed to pass the barrier with- 
out undergoing the examination of the Guard. 
Several villages are assigned to every regi- 
ment destined to form part of the Military 
Colonies ; the population of these villages be- 
ing proportioned to the number of men in the 
regiment, the commanding officer of which be- 
comes the sole head of his district. From 
that moment all the other authorities cease to 
exercise their functions, and no judges are 
recognised except the members of the Military 
Council. A soldier is quartered upon each 
peasant, who with his wife, children, and all 
that he possesses, is at the disposal of his un- 
bidden guest. An accurate list is taken of his 
goods, horses, and other cattle, and without 
the permission of the Captain, the unfortunate 
man dares not dispose of asingle article. He 
cannot even venture to eat an egg, kill a fowl, 
or bake a loaf without the consent of his new 
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master and instructer in the art of war. He 
is obliged to shave his hair and beard (and for 
the latter the Russians entertain a supersti- 
tious predilection :) he is dressed in a sort of 
uniform, compelled to perform the most fa- 
tiguing duties, and required to exercise daily, 
as well as to impart to his military guest his 
own knowledge of agriculture. Against acts 
of oppression such as we have enumerated, it 
may well be supposed, that the luckless pea- 
sants at first revolted. Accordingly, wherever 
the Military Colonies were established, seri- 
ous insurrectionary movements broke out ; 
but after the application of the knout to a few 
hundred of the rebels, and the banishment of 
others to the mines of Siberia, the rest became 
submissive, and made a virtue of dire neces- 
sity. 

At present there are 60,000 men in the co- 
lonies, the mass of the peasants belonging to 
which amounts to 280,000. 

Since the war of 1812, the character of the 
Russian army has totally changed. Previous- 
ly to that epoch, the Russian soldiery were 
brutes, in the entire acceptation of the term. 
The influence of events, however, has pro- 





duced its customary effect, even on this class | 


of men. The vast number of French and 
other foreign prisoners who remained in Rus- 
sia, worked a change, not only in the views 
and judgments of the petty nobility and pea- 


santry, from whose ranks the army was re- | 
cruited, but even in the army itself. More- | 
over, the Russian troops set foot on a foreign | 
soil, at a period when the most liberal procla- | 


mations stimulated the Prussians to the high- 
est degree of enthusiasm. The lengthened 


| line. 


stay of the former in Germany and France, | 
| dispersion of the troops composing the army 


may be said to have given them new life. 
The officers and privates of the army, brought 
into immediate contact with every class of in- 
habitants to be found in civilized countries, 
learned to see, hear, and understand. How 
deep must have been the impression made 
upon the Russian soldier, when he reflected 
on the superior condition of the Prussian and 
French troops, and compared their situation 
with the wretchedness and despotism which 
awaited him at home! But it was principally 
on the troops which composed the Russian 
army of occupation, and which remained in 
France from the year 1815 to 1818, that the 
example before their eyes produced an indeli- 
ble impression. The various connexions form- 
ed by this division of the army, whether for 
scientific or political purposes, the formation 
of military masonic lodges, and many other 
circumstances to which the march of events 
gave birth, awakened an extraordinary spirit 
amongst the Russian troops in France. Of 
this moral change, the Emperor Alexander 
seemed aware, as on his return to Russia, he 
judged it expedient to disperse amongst other 
regiments the men who had composed the 
army of occupation. Far from contributing 
to the accomplishment of the Emperor's de- 
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signs, this measure might have been termed a 
species of military propagand. The procla- 
mations addressed by Alexander to the Polish 
nation and army, as well as the constitution 
bestowed on the Poles, created a strong sen- 
sation amongst the Russian army, ever alive 
to passing events, and excited in the breast 
of every Russian patriot, a hope that inhis 
own country arbitrary rule might be changed 
for constitutional government. This hope had 
been authorized by the Emperor Alexander 
himself, when on the occasion of the first Diet 
held in Warsaw, he emphatically declared his 
resolution of granting to all his subjects the 
benefits of a constitution similar to that ac- 
corded, or at least promised to the Poles. Un- 
fortunately, the violent measures adopted by 
the Government, were in direct opposition to 
this promise. The Emperor's suspicions were 
aggravated by secret denunciations, and in 
proportion to their increase, the secret milita- 
ry police was augmented, and arbitrary perse- 
cutions, arrests, and sentences of exile to Si- 
beria became matters of frequent occurrence. 
This abuse of power was sufficient to disgust 
the whole army, and the discontent soon be- 
came general. When the Emperor was at 


| Laibach, a regiment of the Guards of Simeo- 


now raised the standard of revolt. The ex- 
ample would infallibly have been followed 
by the other regiments of the guards, but 
for the prudence and energy of some superior 
officers, who, for that time, succeeded in ap- 
peasing the storm. The regiment of Simeo- 
now was disbanded, and the officers and sol- 
diers were incorporated into regiments of the 
This measure was attended with results 
similar to those which had taken place on the 


Every soldier of 
the Guards preached insurrection to his com- 
This revolt was the cause 
of many other fatal occurrences—amilitary 
inquiries, banishments, and condemnations. 
Four colonels (Watkowsky, Koschkaref, Tar- 
molajew, and Prince Tscherbatow,) were tried 
by a court-martial at Witepsk, and condemned 
to death. 

Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Guards 
in general, the Emperor resolved to punish 
them by ordering them from their quarters in 
St. Petersburgh to the dreary villages of Li- 
thuania, where they were to remain till the 
spirit of disaffection which prevailed amongst 
them had subsided. They were also surround- 
ed by spies and police agents. On a certain 
occasion, the Emperor ordered one of the 
heads of the military police to despatch a 
trusty agent to the cantonments of the Guards 
at Wilna, in order to sound their opinions, 
and especially those of certain regiments. 
The superior functionary confided the impor- 
tant task to one of his most experienced sub- 
alterns, who, on his return, instead of a re- 
port, presented to his chief a sheet of white 
paper, to which he had affixed his signature, 
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but nothing more. The former having de- 
manded an explanation, the agent replied that 


the testimony of his eyes and ears had led him | 


to conclude that all the guards merited trans- 
portation to Siberia; or that he himself de- 
served to hanged as a false witness; where- 
fore he requested his superior to fill up the 
blank sheet as he might judge most expedient. 
On returning from the congress of Verona, 
the Emperor reviewed the Guards, by whom 
he was received with so many marks of en- 
thusiastic attachment, that he instantly issued 
an order recalling them to the capital. 
Meanwhile the discontent, which was ge- 
neral throughout the empire, was shared by 
the whole of the army, and had reached its 
height when Alexander closed his mortal ca- 
reer at Taganrog. This unexpected event ren- 
dered the succession to the throne a matter of 
doubt, and occasioned the revolt of the Guards 


at St. Petersburgh, on the 14th, old style, or | 


26th, new style, of December, 1825, as well 
as some partial insurrections among the se- 


cond army, and among many other corps. | 


Although the mutiny was suppressed to the 
destruction of its authors, a considerable de- 
gree of fermentation still existed amongst the 
troops, and amongst all classes of the empire. 

To these alarming circumstances, under 
which the Emperor Nicholas assumed the 
reins of government, were added difficulties 
that almost forced him into the war with Tur- 
key, which, though long premeditated, had 
been till then deferred by the policy of Alex- 
ander, who dreaded, and with reason, that the 
war in question might give a fatal shock to 
the tranquillity of Europe. The country was 
ruined by the obstacles which had destroyed 
her internal and external commerce. The 
finances were in a state of dilapidation, and 
scarcely sufficed for the prodigious expenses 
occasioned by the maintenance of a numerous 
army. Each day these difficulties increased, 
and besides, it was necessary to quell the 
storm, and to discover fresh resources. But, 
above all, it was indispensable that the army 
should be occupied, and the attention of the 
populace directed to some external point. 
These considerations induced the Emperor to 
take the field. 

The strength of the Russian army was 
known, and the eyes of Europe were anxious- 
ly fixed on the theatre of war. The hopes 


of one party were not realized ; the fears of 


the other were belied. The campaign failed 
to produce the results desired by the former, 
and feared by the latter. 

We have already observed, that at this pe- 
riod, the Russian army amounted altogether 
to 1,006,000 men. It may here be expedient 
to offer a few details in explanation of the 
paucity of the troops brought into the field by 
Russia. We shall first speak of numerical, 


and afterwards of moral force. 
Every well-informed individual, who may 
have had an opportunity of seeing the Rus- 


| sian army, will subscribe to the accuracy of 
the following estimate, which is founded on 
facts. 

From the total amount of 
the army : 
must be deducted :— 

Ist, The sick invalids ab- 
sent, . ‘ 

It is incontestable that a 
Russian regiment is never 
| numerically complete. Of- 

ficers in command of regi- 
; ments receive the funds for 
| the full complement of men, 
| &e. but are always obliged 
| to have some hundred men 
less than the proper num- 
ber, for the sake of econo- 
| 


1,006,000 


113,000 





my, and in order to provide 
for the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the regiment, for 
which no allowance is made 
by the government. 

2d, Workmen, servants 
| employed in the hospitals, 
schools, &c. persons of eve- 
ry class, employed in the 
different military establish- 
ments of the empire, 

3d, Valets, and other 
servants of officers, and of 
persons employed in the 
army, 

Every general officer has 
for his personal service, 
from eight to eighteen ser- 
vants ; majors and colonels 
from three to six, and every 
other officer one or two. 
Different persons employed 
in the army, in the Commis- 
sariat, in the Military Estab- 
lishments, are allowed a 
number of servants propor- 
tioned totheir rank. Even 
the wives of officers, and of 
persons employed in the 
army, are allowed soldiers 
for their personal service. 


148,000 


92,000 





Number of men who could 
be mustered for action 

From this number must 
be again deducted :— 

Ist, The Corps of the 
Caucasus : : 

2d, The Corps of Siberia, 
and Orenburg, which were 
required to observe the south 
eastern frontiers : 

3d, The Corps of Fin- 
land, f : 25,000 
required to occupy that 
newly province, 
and to observe the Swedes. 

4th, The Corps of Li- 


80,000 


21,000 





























Brought forward 126,000 653,000 
thuania, and the Russian 
garrison in Warsaw 

These latter forces, under 
the command of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, were not 
disposable, on account of 
the position with respect to 
Austria. 

5th, The Military Colo- 
nies, which, in urgent cases, 
furnished men 

6th, Cordons Militaires, 
destined to act in support of 
the revenue 

7th, A third of the Cos- 
sacks and Asiatic hordes, 
that remained in their pro- 
vinces . 

8th, Garrisons of Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburgh, Cron- 
stadt, and other fortified 
places , : 

9th, Interior Guard 


40,000 


60,000 


6,000 


40,000 


80,000 
120,000 
472,000 





The total of the Russian 
disposable forces 181,000 
employed against the Turks and the Austrians 
amounted to but 181,000 men, 100,000 of 


whom were destined to line the frontiers of 


Austria; the invading army might, therefore, 
be composed of 81,000. With a force so dis- 
proportionate was the first campaign in reality 
made, and the enormous losses sustained by the 
army, compelled the Government to have re- 
course to new levies, till even their last re- 
serve of recruits was exhausted. 

Both of the campaigns against the Turks 
resembled the conduct of a gamester, who, 
having lost the greater poriion of his fortune, 
collects the feeble wreck, stakes it on a single 
eard, with the intent of repairing his misfor- 
tunes by one successful attempt, and losing 
the stake, has no other resource than to blow 
out his brains. The plan of the campaign, 
viz. the project of entering Turkey by the 
narrow intersected country between Basso- 
way and Mangalia, and of venturing towards 
the Balkan and Constantinople, whilst the 
rear was left exposed to the enemy, the left 
wing pushed to the sea coasts, and the right 
wing left defenceless; moreover, the idea of 
attacking in front an enemy superior in num- 
bers; such a plan is open to severe criticism. 

A single glance at the map will suffice to 
prove, that by advancing upon Prawodi to- 
wards the Balkan, the Russian army left in 
its rear the line of fortified places on the Da- 
nube, from Widdin to Mangalia, with their 
garrisons amounting to 70,000 men. The 
position of these fortified places rendered it 
absolutely necessary to blockade them rigo- 
rously, in order that their respective garrisons 
might be unable by desperate sallies to cut off 
the communications, and thus occasion the 
total destruction of the Russian army. For 
Museum.— Vo). XIX. 
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this blockade the Russians were too weak; 
they accordingly contented themselves with 
making feeble demonstrations. Had the Turk- 
ish generals taken advantage of their favoura- 
ble position, the army of Gen. Sabalkansky 
would have been completely destroyed. The 
lower Danube is divided into several branches, 
forming a number of small islands, which 
would have facilitated the manwuvres of al- 
lied troops, ensured their junction and their 
retreat, and all other movements that might 
have been made in rear of the Russians. 
Again it may be seen, that the right flank 
of the Russians was exposed on the whole 
line of march to the enemy, who constantly 
followed the movements of the flank, threaten- 
ed to throw its columns into disorder, as well 
as to fall upon the rear, and cut off the re- 
treat, and the subsistences. Here again the 


| incapacity of the Turkish generals saved the 


imprudent leader of the Russians. To the 


| many obstacles enumerated were added the 
natural localities of the country. 


The roads 
were through narrow defiles, almost impracti- 
cable mountains and marshes, through many 
parts of which it was impossible for two horse- 
men to pass abreast. To vanquish these ob- 
structions would have required more skilful 
engineers than the Russian army could boast. 
In rainy weather the roads were wholly im- 
passable; men and cattle often perished in 
them, and when the rain continued, the tor- 
rents became swollen to such a height as to 
inundate the surrounding country, cut off the 
comimunications, put a stop to all military 
cperations, and intercept the supplies. 

The nature of the soil along the whole Rus- 
sian line of operation, rendered cavalry ma- 
neuvres extremely difficult and dangerous. 
The Russian cavalry was not sufficiently well 
trained to the skirmishing system, and in this 
respect the Turkish cavalry always had the 
advantage. Some of the Cossack regiments 
were acquainted with the maneuvres of the 
Turks, but neither their horses nor their arms 
were such as to enable them to offer an effec- 
tual resistance to the Spahis. The Russian 
cavalry was, therefore, obliged to act in close 
masses, and where the nature of the ground 
would not admit of such order of battle, that 
force vither became useless, or was dispersed, 
if not annihilated. The Russian infantry 
could rarely find an opportunity of giving bat- 
tle in the open field, but was generally forced 
to throw up fortifications, in order to with- 
stand the abrupt and violent attacks of the 
Turks. The former experienced the greatest 
difficulty in attacking and storming fortified 
places and positions. The Turks seldom fight 
well in the open plain, but make a terrific re- 
sistance when protected by their ramparts. 
The storming of the fortifications, therefore, 
invariably cost the Russians a treble amount 
of men, and an immense number of superior 
officers, who fell each at the head of his troop. 
This enormous loss of superior officers was 
No. 113.—2 Z 
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the more sensibly felt, as the Russians had 
not the power of immediately supplying their 
places, a difficulty not experienced in other 
civilized countries, where officers are taken 
from the middle classes of the population. 

In general it may be said, that, at the period 
to which we advert, the discipline of the Rus- 
sian forces was such as might be witnessed in 
an army regenerated and reorganized during 
fifteen years of peace and parade-service. In 
the Russian bulletins, the enthusiasm of the 
troops was pompously eulogised. But for what 
can the Russian private soldier feel this enthu- 
siasm? For his honour? He knows not the 
meaning of the word, which belongs but to 
his superiors. For his country? He knows 
none; he has none: from the moment that he 
becomes a recruit, he is separated for ever 
from his native land, and irrevocably devoted 
to the service of despotism. From that moment 
his relations, his brothers, sisters and friends, 
look upon him as a wretched instrument of 
their servitude and oppression; from that mo- 
ment he possesses neither Jand nor property ; 
even his children are not his own, but, like 
himself, are forced to become soldiers; he is 
dragged from Sweaborg to Tiflis,—from 
Ochotsk to Polangen; and at the close of his 
career, his bones are buried in a foreign land. 
To this cause may be attributed the Russian 
soldier's want of genuine heroism. The cou- 
rage with which he faces death is but the 
blind resignation of despair. It were absurd 
to argue that, as a nation, the Russians are 
deficient in courage; but all nations fight well 
when their interests are concerned: the Rus- 
sian, therefore, cannot do less, and his inte- 
rest is plunder—the hope of participating, 
after victory, in the wealth of rich and culti- 
vated countries. But what advantages could 
the Russians expect in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia—in Varna and Szumla—in Burgas and 
Adrianople—or even in Constantinople! A ra- 
vaged and depopulated country—the wretched 
food of their moveable stores—no repose du- 
ring a march—no safety in their bivouacs— 
an active and vigilant enemy in their rear, 
flank, and front—and lastly, the certainty of 
always finding themselves, even after the most 
brilliant engagement, in the same position, or, 
if possible, in a worse. The character of the 
Russians is not so much influenced by super- 
stition as may be generally imagined. The 
Russian soldier willingly braves death for his 
Obras (idol, or image of a saint) when his de- 
votion is reinforced by a gratuity in money, 
meat, or brandy; but for his Obras alone he 
marches slowly, and allows himself to be 
urged forward by the application of the cane 
or the knout. 

Every step made in advance by the Rus- 
sians cost them enormous sacrifices; every 
fruitless victory was purchased by them at 
the expense of thousands of their slain. If 
we consider the character of the Turkish sol- 
diers, we shall find them composed of better 





elements. Though a soldier, he is still a citi- 
zen, nay, the best of citizens. In his faith he 
again finds his country. Mahometanism ex- 
ercises a powerful influence over the indivi- 
duality of the man, over his desires and feel- 
ings, and also over the hope of enjoyment 
which connects his earthly existence with a 
mysterious future. Thence arises the courage 
of the Turks during a struggle for the cause 
of their faith; thence their contempt for 
death, which is to lead them to the promised 
bliss; thence the enthusiasm with which, 
when bravely headed by their officers, they 
advance to meet the enemy. Moreover, the 
Turks, like most of the Asiatics, are remarka- 
bly abstemious; a little maize suffices to ap- 
pease their hunger: but with that diet, a Rus- 
sian stomach compressed into a modern uni- 
form, is not so easily satisfied. Where a 
hundred thousand Turks would subsist with 
ease, half that number of Russians would die 
of famine. 

As to the Russian cavalry it may be ob- 
served, that the Russian dragoon takes care 
of his horse, because strictly watched by his 
officers and non-commissioned officers; but 
when the latter are themselves fatigued, the 
soldier thinks no more of his horse. But the 
Turk, like every southern Asiatic, regards his 
horse with peculiar affection; the animal is 
his property; his master considers him almost 
as something sacred, and would sooner expose 
himself than his favourite steed to hardship 
and privation. The Cossacks, too, love their 
horses, but the attention which they bestow 
on the poor beasts proceeds solely from a hope 
of being enabled by their means to make 
forced marches, to surprise an unguarded foe, 
or to gain a considerable share of plunder 
When that hope fails, they give themselves 
but little trouble, and in general, on such oc- 
casions, display that want of intrepidity, that 
meanness and worthlessness of character, by 
which highway robbers are distinguished. 

Although the Russians, during the two 
campaigns, received reinforcements of new 
recruits, and all that was disposable in the 
interior, to the amount of more than 220,000 
men, so enormous were their losses, that, at 
the termination of the second campaign, the 
army was reduced to about 50,000 men. The 
war, therefore, had cost the Russians upwards 
of 250,000 men, besides a number of their 
best officers; and these deplorable sacrifices, 
made for the purpose of obtaining a useless 
object, would have been insufficient to save 
the army from total destruction, had the 
Turks possessed a single general acquainted 
with military tactics. Never was an army so 
much exposed, by the imprudence of its leader, 
to inevitable destruction, as the Russian force 
in passing the Balkan; and perhaps in the 
annals of war, it would be difficult to find a 
page fraught with the gross ignorance and 
stupidity displayed by the Turkish generals 
on that memorable occasion. The two cam- 
































paign 
pletely demoralised the troops. Besides, the 


enormous losses sustained in the materiel of 
the army, placed the government in a situa- 


s had not only disorganized, but com- 


tion of great difficulty. It was impossible to 
conceal the deplorable results of the cam- 
paigns, which visibly affected the people and 
the other divisions of the army, and which 
were attributed by public opinion to the inca- 
pacity of the foreign generals placed at the 
head of the troops. But the more the Russian 
public were shocked and dissatisfied with the 
measures of government, the greater share of 
protection and favour did the latter extend to 
the foreigners whose conduct had excited the 
discontent; and the removal of many influen- 
tial officers was the natural consequence of 
the suspicions which had gained ground. 

Such was the general situation of the Rus- 
sian army when the revolution declared itself 
at Warsaw. 

Persevering in his system of heedless and 
hazardous energy, the Russian general ab- 
ruptly advanced towards Warsaw. Compelled 
to change his mancuvres five times; attack- 
ing the brave Poles at one moment on the 
left, at the next on the right; meeting on all 
sides with insurmountable obstacles, he died, 
leaving his army between two fires. His un- 
pardonable error—a most fortunate one for 
the Polish cause—wag that he quitted Lithua- 
nia and Volhynia before he had assembled a 
formidable army, in order to cover those pro- 
vinces, and another powerful force with which 
he might have advanced upon Warsaw. Had 
he taken those precautions, the Poles, re- 
duced to the feeble resources of their petty 
state, would, notwithstanding their heroic 
courage, have been unable to resist the forces 
brought into the field by Russia. 

The Poles, on their side, committed a fatal 
error—one which has cost themselves a fear- 
ful loss of lives, and which their brethren of 
Lithuania have cause to rue still more deeply. 
From the commencement of the revolution, 
the Polish government ought to have foreseen 
the necessity of profiting by the favourable 
disposition and fermentation in Lithuania and 
Volhynia, with a view either to establish the 
theatre of war nearer to the Russian frontiers, 


Greek Affray at Smyrna. 





or to engage in their interests a population of 
eleven millions of Poles, besides gaining the | 
advantage of considerable resources for war, | 
and also of seaports." The Russian corps 
were then in cantonments, isolated from each | 
other, and might have been surprised and 
beaten in detail, had the Polish general dis- 
played less hesitation. Six thousand men 





* The judgments which the author of this article 
sses on events are not regulated by their results. 
le was the first who, when the revolution at War- 
saw was known, inserted several articles in the 
Morning Chronicle of Deeember and January last, 
stating the absolute necessity which existed for the 
advance of the Poles towards the Niemen, Lithua- | 
nia, and Volhynia. 
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ought to have been detached by Augustowa, 
and the same number by Bozeer-littowsk, on 
the very day on which Warsaw was evacuated, 
and on which the other Polish troops had de- 
clared in favour of the revolution. With the 
exception of the central force, which should 
have remained at Praga, all the force that was 
organized should have joined the two advanced 
corps. These measures were neglected, til! 
at length the intrepid Skrzynecki, by his ad- 
mirable perseverance and energetic maneu- 
vres, effected a plan of operation which, at the 
commencement, might have been accomplish- 
ed with greater ease, and at less expense of 
blood. 
—<>->—_— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
GREEK AFFRAY AT SMYRNA. 

Tne identity in personal appearance and 
moral character of the Greeks of to-day with 
the Greeks of antiquity, is a subject on which, 
in common with most other travellers who 
have been brought in contact with that most 
wonderful people, I have insisted ; and though 
somewhat their apologist, and certainly their 
warm advocate as regarded their relations 
with the Turks, I have not hesitated, nor shall 
I now hesitate, to trace this identity in their 
evil qualities as well as in their good—in the 
feelings and passions that disgrace or disturb 
humanity, as well as in those that tranquillize 
and ornament it. Indeed, in a susceptibility 
ever alive, and to every impression, in a cast 
of character which Lord Byron well describes 
by the word “ mobility,’ lie the secrets of the 
morale of the Greek people, ancient and mo- 
dern; and in such temperaments the seeds of 
evil passions must be involved with virtues, 
and spring up from the same soil of the heart. 

The following relation of what occurred at 
Smyrna, in the month of May, of the present 
year, assimilates itself with Greek adventures 
of five and twenty centuries back; and their 
struggle for a Greek servant girl may recall 
the fortunes of a Greek princess, and Helen 
and Cassandra. 

Madame 8 , a Catholic lady of Con- 
stantinople, but married to an English mer- 
chant of Smyrna, had taken into her service a 
Greek girl, a native of the island of Cerigo. 
The girl was young and pretty, and possessed 
of that natural grace so commom to her coun- 
try people, even of the lowest conditions; she 
was, besides, intelligent, obedient, and respect- 
ful, and during a service of some months, ac- 
quired the affections of her mistress, than 
whom, from personal acquaintance, I should 





| say there exist few more amiable women.” 


In the course of business this lady's hus- 
band, finding it exfedient to return to Con- 





* Madame S—— is sister to Madame W. is 
late of Constantinople, whose melancholy death 
of the plague I deseribed in the last number, [See 
Museum, page 472) 
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stantinople, had already begun to make pre- 
parations for the departure of himself and fa- 
mily, when one day the fair Cerigote, who 
had already informed her mistress of the per- 
secution she endured from her family, on ac- 
count of a lover whom she could not love, 
fell on her knees, and, with sighs and tears, 
most passionately prayed that she would take 
her to Constantinople, and so save her from 
being forced into a marriage she detested. 
When her mistress hesitated, the passionate 
young Greek abandoned herself to the extra- 
vagances of desperation; she beat her pretty 
face, tore her hair, and vowed that if the lady 
would not take her, she would throw herself 
into the sea when she was gone, as the only 
way of avoiding the harsh constraint of her 
family, her fellow-islanders in Smyrna, and 
the Greeks generally—bishops, priests, and 
all, who were bent on the match. 

Madame 8S at length did what most 
women of feeling, to whom coercion on so 








delicate a point—the pivot of female happi- | 


ness or misery—must be odious, would have 
done in her place, and with her husband's con- 
sent, she agreed that Katinko should go with 
them to the Turkish capital. The joy and the 


gratitude of the young Greek were now as in- | 


tense as her woe had been; she kissed her 
dear mistress’ hands and feet, and pronounced 
a more amiable vow—that for the salvation 
she had accorded her, she would be her slave— 
would love and obey her every command 
until the last moment of her life! 

A calm English girl, or the maiden of any 


tures and words, which, though they were of 
the poorest and commonest class, most forci- 
bly reminded me of Homer and the Greek tra- 
gedians; and a funeral I once witnessed at the 
little island of Milo, not only posgessed all the 
ceremonies and circumstances attending an 
ancient burial, but the mourning figures in the 
procession, looked like embodied classical an- 
tiquity. No time will efface the impression 
made on my mind, particularly by the Prefi- 
ciw, or hired mourners, who preceded the gar- 
landed corpse, beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, and calling on the name of the de- 
parted ; or “ the last scene of all,”’ when pre- 
viously to covering the body with earth, the re- 
latives lifted it in their arms and wept, indulg- 
ing, like Andromache, in the luxury of their 
grief. But even when unagitated by the vio- 
lence of passion, the deportment and speech 
of the Greek females are animated and elo- 
quent ; or, it may be said of them, as Gibbon 
defined the character of the susceptible Petrar- 
ca—in their bosoms, every feeling becomes a 
passion; and I can answer for the truth of the 
following passage, written by one of the most 
classically attuned British minds that ever vi- 
sited the ‘“ land of the cyprus and myrtle;” * 
— The expression of vivacity is never ab- 
sent from the girls of Greece. In them the 
fire of genius and of nature supplies the place 





| of education. The traces of that colloqugal 
| eloquence for which the ancients were so 
| famed are principally observable amongst the 


other and more sedate country, might have | 
| nothing more with them than the habitual ex- 


been just as grateful at being removed from the 
certainty of a forced marriage—might have 
used the same words, and almost the same ac- 
tions, but would not have approached the vi- 
vacity and grace in passion (if I may use 
such an expression) of the mobile, susceptible 
Greek. Whilst in the Levant, it was my for- 
tune to be an eye witness, on more occasions 


women, and the endearing words that are al- 
ways on their lips give life and interest to 
their most trivial discourse. ‘ My soul,’ are 


pression of a warm and feeling heart.’’t 
But to return to the fair Cerigote, from 


' whom my fancying as to what would be her 


deportment, and my recollections of the Greek 


_ women in general, had led me into something 


like digression. She carefully concealed her 


| purpose from the family, who, apprehending 


than one, to the passionate workings of the | 
' the gossip of other servants that Madame 


female mind in the Greeks. I have seen the 
violence of their grief; the intenseness of their 
despair; their rapid returns to the ecstasies of 
joy; the vividness of their hope; their ener- 
getic gratitude ; and in each and all of these 
modifications of human feeling, their vivacity 
surprised me, though I had been long familiar 
with the people of Southern Italy and Sicily, 
whom nobody will accuse of phlegm. But 
in the outer development of either of these 
passions, the attitude, the action, never ceased 
to be picturesque, and what, for want of a 
better word, we call classical. One of the 
commonest actions of their grief, for example, 
was to raise their closed hands above their 
heads, and to hold them there, just as we see 
represented in antique bafsi-relievi and vases, 
and when the subject is a funeral procession, 
or something of that nature. I have seen in 
the Greek quarter of Smyrna a group of wo- 
men bewailing the death of a child, with ges- 


| sidence of Madame S. 





nothing of the sort, until they learned from 





8 was going to Constantinople, and 
would take Katino with her. On hearing all 
this, the mother of the poor girl ran to the re- 
and with words of 
threat and fury demanded her disobedient 
child. The kind hearted lady would have 








* The Hon. Fred. Sylv. North Douglass. See 
his Essay on certain Points of Resemblance be- 
tween the Ancient and Modern Greeks. 


+*Mr. North Donglass adds, in a note to this 
en The violent effeets of love have not 

en confined to the men. I was told of a beauti- 
ful girl at Athens, who cut off the hair which had 
long raised the envy and admiration of the city, 
and sent it to her lover at the moment when his 
ship was bearing him from the Pireus. The re- 
proof was too poignant, and he returned. In at- 
tempting to reeommence his voyage at a later sea- 
son of the year, the vessel in which he sailed sunk 
among the rocks of San Giorgio, almost within 
sight of his beloved.” 
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given her up, had Katino been at all willing 
to go, on the solemn promise of the mother 
that she should no longer be persecuted on 
account of the marriage ; but the old woman 
not only insisted on having her child, but 
swore she should marry the man fixed upon 
by her family for her husband. This natural- 
ly confirmed Madame S—— in the determi- 
nation she had made from the kindest of mo- 
tives: she would not abandon the again weep- 
ing and despairing maiden, and the mother 
was ordered to quit the house. She went, but 
as she retreated through the corridor with her 
pale, haggard face turned towards the mistress 
and the maid, and her clasped hands in the 
same direction, Cassandra-like she pronounced 
the direst predictions on both, and poured out 
such a stream of curses on her own child that 
the rest of the Greek domestics in the house 
wetted their bosoms with their spittle, lest a 
portion of those .curses should alight upon 
them. 

From this moment Katinko durst not leave 
the house, where, from the respect, the al- 
most sanctity, the residences of wealthy 
Franks are held in throughout the Levant, by 
Turks and all, she might consider herself in 
safety, as in an asylum. At length the day 
of departure arrived ; every thing was already 
embarked ; Madame 8 and her children 
were at a neighbour's ; her husband and three 
Frank gentlemen (one of whom, the person 
who has described to me the curious scenes,) 
were in the stripped house, engaged in con- 
versation, and Katinko and the other domes- 
tics who were to be of the voyage, were await- 
ing the summons to go on board the English 
ship anchored close at hand in the bay. Ofa 
sudden the conversation of the gentlemen was 
interrapted by a long, shrill shriek, and they 
saw Katinko rush past them in the corridor, 
erying, ‘‘ My brother! my kindred! they beset 
the house!"’ and run to the inner door, at the 
foot of the staircase, which she secured ere 
she returned, weeping and wringing her hands 
to implore their protection. 

The Frank houses in Smyrna are all built 
pretty much alike ; a folding gate always open 
by day, gives admission from the street into 
the court-yard, along one side of which the re- 
sidence runs; an inner door, also open in day- 
time—for strangely as the population of the 
place is composed, burglaries are very rarely 
known—admits a staircase which leads to a 
corridor like those of the cells in a monastery. 
On looking from the lattices of the corridor, 
Mr. S—— and his friends saw the court-yard 
filled with Cerigote Greeks, all armed, and 
clamouring for admission or the restitution of 
Katinko. Without parley the infuriated isl- 





anders proceeded to force the door; but as it 
opened outside, and was stronger than Smyr- 
na doors in general, this seemed no easy task, 
when lo! a young Greek girl, the daughter of 
Madame S——'s nurse, and knowing nothing 
of the matter, entered the court yard with an 
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infant sister in her arms. In an instant one of 
the Cerigotes pounced upon her like a tiger 
on his prey, and holding the infant up in one 
hand and brandishing a long dagger in the 
other, threatened instantly to immolate the 
child unless the door was opened. This was 
not a sight for maternity to bear, and the mo- 
ther of both the children, who saw it from 
within the house, flew to the door and open- 
ed it. 

About thirty wild-looking fellows, each arm- 
ed with a poniard or yataghan, with their arms 
bared, their heads uncovered by calpac or fess, 
their black hair bristled with rage, and their 
mouths foaming, rushed up stairs to the cor- 
ridor, where the English gentlemen, who had 
not a chair or a table, so thoroughly was the 
house demeublé, who had not even a stick to de- 
fend themselves, awaited their arrival with no 
pleasurable feelings In the next minute they 
were all in the gripe of these desperate island- 
ers, who, with their daggers at their breasts, 
vowed they would kill them on the spot if 
they did not give up Katinko. This was not 
a moment for reasoning or resisting—besides, 
the apartments were now open to the invaders 
—so Mr. S—— bade them go and take her, but 
to dread the consequences that would attend 
this unheard of outrage. Without heeding his 
last words they relaxed their gripe on the 
Franks and distributed themselves over the 
house in search of Katinko, who had run 
away and concealed herself, brandishing their 
bright weapons in the air, and uttering the 
most tremendous imprecations. As thus they 
were raging and running, like conspirators 
after their victim, my informant, Mr. B 4 
and another of my friends, Mr. L , whose 
generous feelings for the Greeks, which I 
have formerly had occasion to mention, ought 
to have saved him from such an assault, not 
thinking that the picturesqueness of the scene 
compensated for its danger or inconvenience, 
ran down stairs in hopes of calling in assist- 
ance from the street, but on approaching the 











other gate, daggers and yataghans, as bright 
and as long as those they had left above, were 
at their breasts, and a party of Cerigotes that 
guarded the passage sent them back with vol- 
leys of threats and oaths, in which the co- 
pious and sufficiently expressive vocabulary of 
the Romaic was enriched by the “ Kiopecs,”’ 
“ Pezavinks,”’ and “ Caratas’’ of their kind 
friends, the Turks, who, if any thing, beat 
the Greeks in obscene swearing. 

Meanwhile, the energetic explorers of the 
denuded mansion had found the despairing 
Katinko in one of its most remote rooms; the 
first impulse of her furious brother was to 
stab her, but he was prevented from doing this, 
and they were carrying her down stairs in 
their arms, as my friends were returning 
whence they had so unprofitably come. The 
scene here was horrid and heart-rending ; the 
wild Cerigotes grasped her delicate form as if 





it had been senseless iron; they brandished 
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their daggers before her eyes, and insulted her 
ears with every odious epithet their eloquent | 
wrath could command; and she, the pretty | 
girl, struggled in their grasp, and writhed with | 


more than the strength of convulsion; whilst | 


her long, loose, black hair was spread over 
her face and their savage arms, her shrill voice 
uttered the most piercing shrieks and lamenta- 
tions, and her eyes shot glances through her 
tears like flashes of lightning through sheeted 
torrents of rain. As my friends met her on 


the stairs, she begged most piteously they | 
would rescue her from these rude men—from 
her barbarous kindred; and by a tremendous 


exertion of force, she burst from those who 
held her, and throwing herself between Mr. 
B and Mr. L , and convulsively grasp- 
ed an arm of each, anew implored, with the 
tones of despair or madness, that for mercy’s 
sake, for the Panagia, and all the saints in 
Heaven, they would not let her be carried 
away to her odious lover. But chivalrous as 
might have been the feelings of these gentle- 
men, they ought to have had the armour of 
steel, and the miraculous strength of the 
knights of old, to be able to oppose some thir- 
ty armed and hardy fellows of Greeks and to 
rescue “ la demoiselle éplorée.”’ My friends 
having neither, were obliged to let her go. 
The marks of her clenching hands remained 
with them, for so tenacious was her hold, from 
which she was dragged by main force, that an 
arm of each of them was signed “ black and 
blue ;"’ and my good friend B , in telling 
the story, says he can almost feel that con- 
vulsive grasp still, though more than three 
months are passed since. 

The daring Cerigotes, like a party of an- 
cient Greeks ere Theseus and Pirithous clear- 
ed old Hellas of monsters, carried off the 
dishevelled maiden unopposed—but they car- 
ried her to the Greek Archbishop of Smyrna 
and enlisted religious fanaticism on their side. 
The family and the lover declared that Ma- 
dame S ‘3 intention was not only to re- 
move Katinko from her natural and orthodox 
guardians, but to marry her to a man of her 
own reprobated faith—to a Roman Catholic ! 
In few places does religious hatred obtain 
more than at Smyrna between the Catholic 
and Greek communions ;—the false report of 
Madame S ’s intentions had armed many 
of the Cerigotes, and now it caused numerous 
other Greeks to rally round them and Katin- 
ko's relations. 

The Cerigotes may seem scarcely to deserve 
the epithet of daring, which I have applied to 
them, by the exploit of carrying away a girl, 
terrifying a nurse, and browbeating four un- 
armed Franks ; but it must be noticed that all 
this was done at noon day, in the Frank street 
of Smyrna, where they might have found 
numbers to oppose them; that Mr. S——'s 
house was close to the Bazaar and Turkish 
quarter, whence two or three hundred Mussul- 
mans armed to the teeth, and ever but too 

















| bene st99 opportunity of fleshing their ya- 


taghans on Greeks, might have sallied out and 
surprised them; and lastly, though well fur- 
nished with daggers and white arms, they had 
no pistols or muskets, as the Turks would ofa 
| certainty have had. 

As soon as the gentlemen in the house were 
rid of their unwelcome visiters, they repaired 
to Mr. B———-, the British Consul, to seek 
redress for such a grievance eas had not been 

| sustained by any of their respected class in 
Smyrna for many years. Before doing any 
thing else that might seriously commit the 
Greek clergy with the Turks, Mr. B——— 
| despatched an under Drogoman of the Consu- 
| late, to request the Archbishop would give up 
the girl; but this messenger, who had a full 
| sense of his own importance, both personal 
| and unctional, and who prided himself on the 
dignity of a British employé, (though the 
English did call him by the undignified name 
of “ Black John,” from a certain opacity of 
complexion,) presently returned, not pale, but 
yellow with rage, and told them that the Greek 
Archbishop had not only refused to resign Ka- 
tinko, but falling into a passion, had shaken his 
right reverend fist in the face of him, the said 
“ Black John,’ Impiegato di sua Maesta Bri- 
tannica, &c. &c. The Consul then put on 
his uniform, and summoning his drogoman, 
they all went together to lay the business be- 
fore Tair-bey, the Mootzellim, or Governor of 
Smyrna. 

The Turk received them with dignified 
courtesy, and chibooks and coffee, but when 
the business was propounded to him by the 
Drogoman, he replied with something like a 
sneer and a reproach—‘ Mashallah ! and what 
am I to do touching this matter? Are not the 
Cerigotes your own people, and British sub- 
jects, out of my jurisdiction? In truth it is a 
pity you cannot make them comport them- 
selves more decently !”’ 

Now all this was true enough, for the Mal- 
tese, the Greeks of the Ionian Islands, of 
which Cerigo is one, who abound in Turkey, 
and more particularly at Smyrna, enjoy all the 
privileges of British subjects, are subtracted 
from the grinding oppression and summary 
laws of the Turks, the masters of the country, 
and are dependent solely on the Consul of 
England. Mr. B——— could not but feel 
that the dilemma was rather an awkward one 
—he must show to the Turks, jealous of the 
protection and privileges our worthy protogés 
possess, and, be it said, sometimes abuse, his 
inability of preserving order, or punishing of- 
fences among them. This, however, he was 
obliged to do; for when he had explained 
that in the absence of British ships of war, 
he had no force to employ against the refrac- 
tory, the Mootzellim summoned my old ac- 
quaintance, little Hadji bey, and sent him off 
to settle the business, or, at all events, to re- 
cover the maiden, who, like another Helen, 
might have fired another Troy. 
































Ihave painted Hadji's portrait elsewhere, 
but for those who have not seen, or have 
forgotten it, let me sketch it here. Hadji- 
bey, or as some of the English used to call 
him, “ Hatchet-bey,’’ from an hermaphro- 
dical weapon, half-axe, half-hammer, which 
he always carried in his hand, is chief of 
the Police of Smyrna—he is a sage, dig- 
nified person, though his breadth may ra- 
ther exceed than fall short of his height ; he 
is a consummate dandy in his way withal; he 
always rides on horseback—his horse is al- 
ways bedizened from portrail to crupper, from 
shoulder to knee, and he (the Hadji, not the 
horse) always hums a Turkish tune as he goes 
about his avocation, though it may be at the 
moment to administer the bastinado, or to cut 
offa head. He is a great wit, and it is won- 
derful to hear the many funny things he has 
said, when heels have been inverted in the 
air, a neck squeezed in a bowstring, or a head 
placed between the legs. He is courteous to 
the Frank and Greek ladies, and admires them 
much, though he wonders what their hus- 
bands can be thinking about to let them gad 
away, showing all their faces, and dancing 
and waltzing with other men, just as if no- 
thing were to come of ‘all that palming work.’ 
He has all a Turk's eagerness for money, and 
is never known to refuse a bribe, though 
the favour to be accorded to the briber, when 
he has once got his piastres in his pouch, is 
by-no means so certain. But the qualities that 
so admirably fit him for the high office he holds 
in Osmanly administration, are firmness and 
prompt decision, indefatigable activity and 
cunning. No work comes amiss to him—he 
is as ready at one thing as another, and away, 
therefore, at the order of the Mootzellim, post- 
ed Hadji-bey, with some two hundred Turks 
at his heels, tacticoes, Albanians, and other 
bare-legged irregulars, to possess himself of 
the disputed person of the Cocona Katinko. 

The principal Greek church and the Archie- 
piscopal residence are situated in the Frank 
street of Smyrna, and witha spacious, flagged 
court yard, in part a cemetery, are enclosed 
by high walls. When Hadji and his troop ar- 
rived at the gate, he found it barricadoed, and 
saw, through a grating, that the court was oc- 
cupied by a host of Greeks who were highly 
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this turmoil, in his, their friend Hadji's hands 
—he would only carry her to the Mootzellim’s, 
who would only see justice done to all parties, 
and so all would end well. 

The Greeks, who ought not to have been 
cajoled by one who had cajoled them so 
often, took the bait, and the fair Katinko was 
peaceably given up to the worthy Hadji, who 
turned his horse’s head towards the Governor's 
Konak, followed by the maiden with dishevel- 
led hair, and her relations and countrymen, 
who went along with his sturdy Turks. As 
he approached the Konak he sent the weeping 
subject of brawl and contention on before 
him, and no sooner was he within the strong 
palisade that surrounds the Governor's resi- 
dence, than beating back the Greeks who had 
gone in with him, he closed the gates on the 
rest, and after grinning at them through the 
wooden bars, and speaking disrespectfully of 
their mothers and grandmothers, he dismount- 
ed and walked on to the house with Katinko. 

The consternation of the poor girl in the 
midst of savage looking armed Turks was ex- 
cessive ; she knew not to what fate they were 
going to lead her; but her joy was as great 
when she found herself in the presenee of her 
kind master’s friends, and heard from the 
Mootzellim that she was to be restored to him 
and her mistress, who had sailed for Constan- 
tinople during these proceedings, their vessel 
having weighed anchor as soon as Mr. S—— 
saw the business in a proper train. 

The Consul agreed to give the pretty Ceri- 
gote the protection of his own roof until ano- 
ther ship should depart for the capital: and it 
was determined that the restoration should 
be made with “ pomp and circumstance,” to 
please the offended Franks and mortify the 
already mortified Greeks. 

At the approach of the lovely evening—the 
evening of the same day—when the motley 
population of Smyrna was promenading, or 
the geze-bos of the Christian houses were filled 
with black-eyed maidens, coquetting with the 
passers by, or talking of the stirring events of 
the morning, Hadji, in his crimson cloak, and 
smartest turban, and mounted in his finest 
and most cumbrous saddle, with the pretty lit- 
tle Greek Katino en croupe, and followed by 
the full array of his tacticoes, Albanians, and 





excited, and seemed quite ready to 
force by force. 

“ We must cajole the Pezavinks,” thought 
the astute Hadji, “‘ or they may give us some 
dirt to eat, before we get this chit of a girl,” 
and he advanced with a friendly face to parley 
with the Greeks. 

I regret I cannot render the Bey's elo- 
quence, but it went to prove that the Franks 
were decidedly in the wrong—that they were 
a cursed troublesome set—always putting 
Smyrna in hot water for some whim or other 
—that the Greeks were quite right in taking 
their own: but that for prudence and peace 
the Palikari had better place the cause of all 
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nondescripts, i d from the Turkish into the 
Frank quarter, and with an air of triumph, 
and humming his Turkish tune, went with 
“solemn steps and slow’ through the long 
narrow street to the door of the British Con- 
sulate, where he deposited his somewhat 
blushing charge. 

A few days after Mr. H , an English 
merchant, took the fair Katinko under his 
charge and conveyed her to her dear mistress 
at Constantinople, where her troubles were 
over. But the Greeks at Smyrna had to smart 
for having occasioned them: her brother was 
bastinadoed ; a number of Cerigotes and others 
were imprisoned, and the Archbishop and 
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his church fined to the tune of fifty thousand 
piastres Turkish. Trade had been bad at 
Smyrna, the Mootzellim’s receipts from the 
Custom-house most unsatisfactory ; the wor- 
thy Governor, too, happy at the opportunity 
of inflicting an avaniah on the Greeks, smiled 
as he encashed the fine, and, no doubt, said 
Mashallah! (God is great!) 


—>>—— 
From the Monthly Magazine 
THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 


Noraine of the sublimity of horror is asso- 
ciated in the mind of an Englishman with the 
mention of “ Jack Ketch;"’ we even denote 
him by a pleasant soubriquet: we feel no con- 
vulsive shudder when we hear of his where- 
about; we do not cross over the way when 
we meet him in Fleet-street. We regard him, 
with the exception of the vice of drunkenness 
—+ome trifling brutality of manner—a rather 
too prominent expression of contempt for the 
refinements of society, “taste, Shakspeare, 
and the musical-glasses,” as a mighty respect- 
able professor—in his way. Perhaps the fa- 
miliarity which our laws permit, between him 
and the public, may have detracted from all 
that should have been imposing or impres- 
sive about him. But “l'erecuteur des hautes 
@urres”’ is regarded in France in a far differ- 
ent and more formidable light. Although a 
resident in the centre of the French capital, 
he is never seen but in the public performance 
of his dreadful duty:—a degree of cautious 
and not impolitic mystery is attached to him; 
and such are the feelings his very name ex- 
cites, that the mere announcement of his pre- 
sence, in the common walks of life, would 
render the very Boulevards sacred to himself 
alone; would disperse the myriads of barri- 
caders in the noontide of their patriotic tra- 
vail;—would calm the tremendous clamours 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and prorogue or 
dissolve it without the solemnity of proclama- 
tion. Should he deign to usher in the Duc 
de Bourdeaux, he might clear a way for him 
to the Tuileries and the throne without dread 
of competition or resistance. The mandates 
of the Procureur-generale himself, which sum- 
mon him to his duty, are deposited in a bouche 
de fer, inserted in the large and massive iron 
grating that guards the entrance to his dwell- 
ing; for perhaps not one could be found, dar- 
ing and reckless enough of popular opinion, 
to consign them in person to their terrible ad- 
dress —He reads and obeys. In the darkness 
and depth of night, with his assistants, he ar- 
ranges the materials of death: no word is 
spoken as he labours in his awful calling; the 
feeble light, which enables him to prepare 
the machinery, glimmering on the scaffold, 
renders the guards that surround it barely 
discernible: while they, motionless and dumb, 
seem rather phantoms of the night than 
breathing men. If allowed to trace such an 





official to the solitude of his shunned domieile 
—to see him seated, Crusoe-like, beside his 
hearth, and to consider the economy of his 
unprofessional hours—something might be 
learned of good or ill which might point a 
moral, if it would not adorn a tale. To him 
it has been given to know the last words, 
looks, and actions of many, unobscured by af- 
fectation or deceit:—the secret affections of 
numbers long concealed from the world’s 
view have been laid open, once and briefly, 
yet prominently, to his sight. He has wit- 
nessed the eloquence of remorse or of inno- 
cence, at the hour of death, when the retro- 
spect of a lengthened life of sin or misfortune 
has been comprehended perhaps in one last 
sentence, one parting word or look, more em- 
phatic than all that “saint or sophist ever 
writ.”’ 

Grave reflections these; but they were 
passing through my mind as I rang at the bell 
of a small neat house in the Rue des Marais 
du Temple; the door being opened, I was 
ushered into a low well-furnished room, 
wherein a man of the age of sixty, was em- 
ployed touching the keys of a piano with his 
right hand, while his left arm embraced a 
child about ten years old, of remarkable beau- 
ty, whose features strongly resembled those of 
him who held her. The old man was Henri 
Sanson, the public executioner of Paris ! 
Having previously adapted my address to one 
whom I had imaged in my mind as bearing 
in his traits the repulsive record of his trade, 
I had to reorder my ideas, and assume a dif- 
ferent manner. For, as I contemplated his 
mild and open countenance, in which manly 
beauty was not wanting, I felt myself bound 
to acknowledge, by a corresponding courtesy 
of demeanour, the salutation of a man of the 
world, wholly free from embarrassment or af- 
fectation. The intention of composing a trea- 
tise on the various public punishments adopt- 
ed at different epochs of French legislation, 
was offered by me as an apology for the un- 
accustomed intrusion te which he was sub- 
jected. He politely acceded to my request 
for information, and conducted me to a cham- 
ber, containing a large and well-selected li- 
brary. Here, all the awkwardness I had pre- 
viously felt, as to discourse with the singular 
being who stood before me, was at once dis- 
missed; and the titles of the various volumes 
which I examined soon led to free conversa- 
tion, during which my host displayed great 
taste and judgment in his observations on the 
various works 1 brought under his notice: 
expressing himself as one would do, who had 
profited largely by what he had read. It was 
clear that his books formed his chief society : 
abandoned by the world, he can here hold 
converse with the illustrious dead, and can 
render himself familiar with the sentiments 
of the good and great, of the present or a past 
age, without dread of the expression of that 
scorn, disgust, and horror that would attend 


























any attempt at personal communication with 
his fellow-men. Sanson loves to talk, and 
talks exceedingly well; but, in the whole 
course of a visit of two hours, which was pro- 
longed by the interest excited in me by this 
extraordinary person, he forgot not for a mo- 
ment the distance placed between him and 
society in general: he showed that he was 
fully aware of his situation, and does not af- 
fect to despise the feeling it is calculated to 
produce in others; but, having made up his 
mind to sustain it, calls up all his philosophy 
(for it may well be termed so) to support him in 
an existence without the pale of social inter- 
course. Among his books my eye fell on 
“* Le dernier Jour d'un Condamné.”’ 
Reverting, however, to the professed object 
of my visit, he unlocked the door of another 
chamber, in which the various instruments of 
extreme punishment, formerly used, are yet 
preserved by him. It is, truly, a fearful mu- 
seum: and the examination of its contents 
gave rise to many inquiries on my part, which 
led to many curious anecdotes which he re- 
counted, particularly as to the last moments of 
the condemned. I could not but feel the 
contrast, of the office of the man with the 
sensibility he displayed in his narration, and 
the humanity which he evinced as he adverted 
to the dreadful circumstances in which he had 
borne so prominent a part. It is unnecessary 
to quote them; but all he related of the suf- 
ferers, in the hour of death, had something 
singularly forced, unnatural, and painful. 
Castaing was believed generally to be inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was condemn- 
ed, yet, as Sanson told me, he confessed his 
guilt upon the scaffold. He showed me the 
sabre with which the Marquis de Lally had 
been beheaded. It was prepared for the oc- 
easion, and three were cast before one could 
be found likely to answer the purpose. It 
was usual at that period for young men of 
fashion to assist* (as the term is) on the scaf- 
fold at the last hour of the condemned, as they 
did on the stage at theatrical performances. 
The crowd upon that occasion was great, and 
the space limited, the arm of the executioner 
was jostled, at the moment the sabre was ba- 
lanced above his head, the blow was diverted 
from the neck of the unhappy victim, and a 
common cutlass was resorted to, by one of the 
executioner’s assistants, to end the agonies of 
the sufferer. A notch in the blade of the sa- 
bre is exactly of the size and in the form of a 
human tooth. . 





* This extraordinary taste was much indulged 
in at the time. The celebrated George Selwyn 
travelled from London to Paris, day and night, to 
be present at the execution of Damiens. He was 
repulsed, at first, by the guards who surrounded 
the scaffold, until he stated that he had come 
from London expressly to witness the ceremony. 
*¢ Make room for the gentleman, he is an English- 
man and an amateur,” was the bitter observation 
of a gen-d’arme as he civilly made way for the 
stranger. 
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I have said that Sanson, during the conver- 
sation, gave proofs of no ordinary humanity. 
He summons up his resolution to the dread- 
ful task he has to perform, and his firmness 
fails him not at the moment of duty. Yet, as 
soon as he receives the fatal order of the Pro- 
cureur.generale, he has always a visible and 
violent struggle with his feelings ere he 
brings himself to obey. He at length pro- 
ceeds to prepare, with apparent coolness, the 
machine of destruction and all the apparatus 
of death, but as soon as his sad work is finish- 
ed his countenance becomes pale and death- 
like—he returns to his solitary home and shuts 
himself in his chamber, where he long refuses 
nourishment or conversation, and tears start 
from his eyes when induced to advert to the 
circumstances of an executien. 

The man had impressed me with feelings 
decidedly distinct from those which I antici- 
pated as the result of my communication with 
him, and as I took leave of him (I know not 
whether fram forgetfulness or otherwise) I 
held out my hand. His countenance sud- 
denly changed as he drew back several steps 
from me; it expressed astonishment and con- 
fusion—all his ease of manner had fled at 
once, and I was again reminded of “la Main 
Sanglante.”’ 

To save the subject of this paper from a 
charge of vulgarity, by the world in general, 
let it be remembered that, during the Irish 
rebellion, a gentleman of name, family, and 
fortune, and the high sheriff of a county, had, 
if I recollect, the thanks of both houses of 
Parliament voted to him for acting as execu- 
tioner, when no other could be found, to a 
formidable criminal; that in the year 1790, 
on the proposition of Maton Delavarenne, se- 
conded by Mirabeau himself, it was especial- 
ly decreed, by the French legislature, that the 
public executioner should be comprehended 
in the number of citizens, and that, formerly, 
in the state of Wurtemburg, after having ex- 
ercised his profession a certain number of 
years, the headsman was honoured, by having 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 
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From the Metropolitan 
SONNET. 


Ox! how it doth my lonely fancy please, 
In a green lane, by moony nights, to walk 
Upon the shadow'd branches of the trees, 
That tremble ‘neath the feet; and, musing, 
talk 
In thoughtful converse with the whispering 
things 
That congregate, almost in silence, there ! 
To give to Solitude the hum she sings, 
That fills, but breaks not, the deep-listening 
air! 
This is delight in every gentle scene : 
But, _ tow much more in the neighbour- 
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Of her, whose love unto my heart has been, 
Amid its desert life, the manna-food ! 
There is a melancholy joy in this, 
Almost as dear as certainty of bliss ! 
—>-— 
From the United Service Journal. 


THE SPY. 


‘Twas in the middle of the year 1810, when 
the British army, after various struggles and 
hard-fought actions, succeeded in occupying 
the very heart of Spain, that the enemy, great- 
ly reinforced, and far exceeding our forces in 
numbers, had taken up a very strong position 
in our front: their outposts were so much ad- 
vanced, that the greatest vigilance was neces- 
sary to prevent a surprise, but ours were on 
the alert, and ready to check the slightest 
movement ;—rare, indeed, is it to find a Bri- 
tish soldier slumbering at the post of honour. 
The night, for the time of year in a southern 
country, was dark and lowering; all was 
hushed in silence, save the gentle sounds 
which broke upon the ear, of the sentinels’ 
footsteps, as they paced to and fro on the short 
space of ground allotted as their post; or the 
visiting officer on duty, cautiously passing 
from one spot to another, to see that all were 
attentive and steady. A gentle rivulet ran by 
the right of the British out-posts. Ever and 
anon a distant murmur of a movement in the 
French lines struck through the still air ; then 
would the officer place his ear to the earth, by 
which, from frequent habit, he could almost 
ascertain the numbers in motion; at all events, 
he could determine the direction they were 
moving in. Two or three deserters this night 
crossed a ford higher up than the army, and 
presenting themselves to the pickets, were 
conducted in the usual form to the head-quar- 
ters. Whatever information they gave, whe- 
ther it was considered true or false, or what 
might or might not have been the cause, so it 
was, thatan attack which had been meditated 
at daybreak was countermanded, and the army 
remained quietly looking at their opponents, 
making the necessary dispositions to secure, if 
possible, a victory, it being decided, for no 
doubt good reasons, to avoid, at least for the 
moment, a general action, and simply to hold 
the enemy in check. On the first of these 
nights it was, that I found an amiable young 
friend and brother officer gazing on his Eliza's 
miniature, and employing his fancy in the 
pleasing retrospection of the happy hours he 
had passed with those he loved, when my 
sudden appearance, startling him for an in- 
stant, broke the delightful charm—destroying 
all his airy, blissful visions, and bringing him 
back to the full feeling of his real situation, 
with its various sensations. A warm and 
friendly squeeze of the hand assured me, that 
he forgave my interruption, which was in no 
small degree increased on my introducing a 
person who greatly excited his curiosity. Fi- 





gure to yourself a man dressed in a sort of | 





French-Italian costume,—a face stained witls 
a yellowish hue,—a box suspended from his 
shoulders by a leather strap, containing snuffs, 
tobacco, perfumes, trinkets, and a variety of 
articles likely to be purchased by officers and 
soldiers: these he showed and expatiated on 
with all the volubility and gasconade of a 
French pedlar following an army. 

Our youth's curiosity was so greatly excited, 
that all his thoughts of home and love were 
for the moment obliterated. The questions of 
“ Where the man came from?” “How he 
came ?"’ “ Why he came ?’’ and many others, 
were put in rapid succession. I bade him 
look on the man, and tell me if he had ever 
before seen him. He gazed intently on his 
face and figure, and assured me he had not. 
Thus did the disguise appear perfect, though 
our young friend added mournfully, “ his fea- 
tures at first reminded me of my dear friend 
N ; but that is not possible, for in a skir- 
mish with the pickets two nights ago, I was told 
he had been severely wounded and taken pri- 
soner whilst driving them from an ambus- 
eade."’ The scene now became of intense in- 
terest ; friendship—sincere and disinterested 
friendship was put to the test and proved. 
* Poor Frank !"’ cried he ; “ Heaven knows if 
ever I may see him again. I loved him as a 
brother from early youth: his heart was the 
seat of goodness ; his soul of honour; and yet 
he had his full share of life's misfortunes.”’ 

N stood with his eye fixed on his youth- 
ful friend's changing countenance, and the 
various feelings depicted on his expressive 
features, then suddenly raising his cap of dis- 
guise, casting on him a look full of pleasure, 
and beaming with friendship most ardent, 
calling on his name he rushed to embrace him. 
Inquiries of how he escaped ? what were his 
wounds ? and why he was habited in his pre- 
sent costume? were the immediate conse- 
quence of recognition. For the first, it apear- 
ed, that being closely engaged at the edge of the 
rivulet, as before described, dusk coming on, 
when the pickets were all pell-mell together, 
N fell by the blow from a musket, which 
for a time completely stunned him, and on re- 
covering all was still; no being with life re- 
mained near him. Not exactly recollecting 
the spot on which he was, and it being dark, 
he cautiously forded the stream at a little dis- 
tance, believing he was joining his troops, it 
having already been passed more than once ; 
at break of day, however, he found out his 
mistake, when, to prevent being taken by the 
enemy, he was foreéd to make a circuitous 
route of some miles, ere he could venture 
again to attempt passing over to regain his 
own lines ; this, however, he at last did in 
safety, and no sooner arrived, than he was told 
an intelligent officer was wanted to volunceer 
for a particular service. Ever on the gui rive 
to show the greatest zeal in his profession, he 
instantly waited on the General of the divi- 
sion, became acquainted with the hazardous 






































and arduous nature of the undertaking, when 
he not only offered himself for it, but begged 
the General's particular interest in his behalf. 
This he most cordially promised him, not 
only from his knowledge of his abilities. as 
an officer, but in all other respects, especially 
his perfect acquaintance with several lan- 
guages, the French particularly, which for 
pureness, elegance of pronunciation, and flu- 
ency, could scarcely be surpassed by even a 
Parisian. The General's report to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief proved sufficient, and our 
gallant friend was appointed to a post, at once 
of the highest consequence to the army and of 
peril to himself; yet was his brave heart un- 
daunted. He received his instructions, ar- 
ranged his disguise, and was now devoting 
this last hour to the delights of sincere and 
real friendship. It was, indeed, an hour 
awakening sensations amongst the three 
friends easily to be imagined by minds capa- 
ble of sentiments calculated to make life an 
enjoyment: to describe their feelings would 
be difficult ; suffice it to say, that when the 
moment of parting arrived, it was one of me- 
lancholy in the truest sense of the word. It 
was midnight. N was conducted by his 
two friends to the extreme verge of the ad- 
vanced sentinels, where a fervent and rapid 
adieu was exchanged, when N rushed 
forward to prevent those strong emotions of 
friendship overcoming the feelings, which, 
with such a triumvirate, would otherwise cer- 
tainly have been the case, and have sent poor 
N on his way depressed and sorrowful. 
Our two young officers retraced their steps in 
silence to their separate quarters, and retired 
to rest, offering up a prayer for the safety of 
their early friend. Behold now our Spy, 
tracking his solitary road to a small village, 
about two leagues’ distance, in order to avoid 
as much as possible, the chance of falling in 
with the enemy’s videttes, until he had attain- 
ed a point beyond the reach of suspicion. At 
daybreak, he arrived at the village of Calvero 
del Monté, and entering a Venta, demanded 
of the old Alberguero, in good Spanish, some 
breakfast. A few French riflemen were in 
the room smoking, together with half-a-do- 
zen Spanish muleteers, who immediately on 
the entrance of our pedlar Spy, approached 
inquisitively to ascertain the contents of his 
packages ; he showed them several things, quite 
like a regular trader, and conversed with them 
in perfect good humour; but his great object 
was to engage the attention and cultivate the 
acquaintance of the soldiers ; for that purpose, 
accosting them in pure French, he requested 
their observance and opinion of some peculiar- 
ly fine tobacco, which he had to sell cheap; 
then giving them a little to make trial of, and 
speaking their own language with great flu- 
ency, an instant friendship was brought about. 
N—— told them a fictitious story of his birth- 
place being Bagneres, a small town celebrated 
for its baths, just on the other side of the Py- 
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renées,—a place with which he was well ac- 
quainted, having resided there for a long time 
when a boy, with an uncle who went there 
for the recovery of his health. Then, like a 
true Frenchman, assuming a liveliness of dis- 
position, singing, laughing, chatting, and re- 
counting anecdotes about dear France, N 
became so great a favourite, that at the hour 
of relieving the pickets, they begged him to 
accompany them ; the request was of course 
complied with, and he thus soon passed 
through pickets, advanced guards, &c. to the 
main body of the army, minutely noticing the 
various dispositions made and making, the 
numbers, and all that conld be of service. 
Being fearful of committing any thing to 
paper, as the most trifling circumstance, or ob- 
servation, might cause a discovery, with the 
instant forfeiture of his life, and as it would 
have been next to an impossibility for him to 
carry a recollection of every thing in his mind, 
he resorted to a curious method of keeping his 
memory alive. His box contained three sepa- 
rate compartments, each of which had three 
divisions, filled with trinkets of various kinds, 
tobacco, small packets of snuff, scents, soaps, 
&c. One part was considered the main body, 
and head-quarters; the other parts were design- 
ed to represent other divisions, advances, &c.— 
in fact, all that was necessary, and when sepa- 
rately taken to pieces, and regularly laid out, 
they would represent the object intended, as ac- 
curately as could be desired. Thus did N 
with his box strapped before him, pass through 
the whole French army, mingling with the 
soldiers and officers, selling some few of his 
articles, and minutely taking his observations 
of all that was going forward. On one occa- 
sion he was placed in some jeopardy: being 
seated on the ground in the evening, laying 
out his plans, an officer passing observed him 
attentively, and, before he was aware of it, 
touched N on the shoulder, asking him, 
whether he was trying his skill at copying the 
movements of an army, or whether he intend- 
ed entering the service, and becoming a great 
general, by study and practice. N was 
at first much alarmed, but finding the officer 
was not particularly scrutinizing in his man- 
ner, he quickly recovered himself, and without 
the least hesitation or apparent embarrassment, 
he replied in so artless and clear a way, as to 
throw off all suspicion, and gave the officer an 
idea, that his intellects were rather ill-calcu- 
lated for a general or any other post in the 
army. N soon repacked his box, saluted 
the officer, and joined the host of followers, 
of which there is never any lack in such situa- 
tions. 

Having soon gained all the information he 
wanted, he quitted the French position by a 
different route to that he had entered, stating 
his intention of proceeding on his journey to 
Madrid; and making a circuit of three or four 
leagues, regained in satety the advanced posts 
of his own troops early in the morning, and 
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was immediately conducted by a corporal and 
file of men to the officer who commanded the 

ard, to whom he was entirely unknown ; 
and had it been otherwise, he could not have 
discovered himself. He named the general 
of his division, and requested to be carried be- 
fore him: the general welcomed his safe re- 
turn, and after some few inquiries accompa- 
nied him himself to the commander-in-chief, 
to whom N so fully and ably explained 
every particular of the enemy's army, and 
evinced so much precision and clearness, 
that all was completely understood. N 
was immediately recommended for the rank of 
captain ; indeed, it was but the just reward of 
merit, in risking so dangerous a service tu ac- 
complish an object so invaluable to the com- 
mander of an army, and which he had done 
with such skill. N now repaired to his 
quarters, where he was received by his brother 
officers with every mark of sincere friendship. 
The day was occupied in making the necessa- 
ry preparations for an attack at daybreak. 
Orders arrived at the different posts in quick 
succession: all wason the qui vive, and at 
the close of the evening, with the utmost cau- 
tion and silence, the troops commenced mov- 
ing to take up positions so as to meet more ad- 
vantageously those of the enemy, according to 
the report by N This at once proved 
the value of our friend's information: the 
night was thus passed, all anxiously antici- 
pating the result of the morrow, both asa body 
and to themselves individually. Alas! many 
who were then so reflecting, on that morrow 
ceased for ever to think on sublunary things. 
At the first dawn of day, a rocket from the 
right of the advance was the signal of attack, 
and quickly afterwards an incessant roar of 
cannon and musketry reverberated through 
the air and shook the earth. Now did the 
vivid flashes send their death mandates to 
many a brave and gallant soldier. The hus- 
band, father, son and lover, the courageous 
and the coward, all alike fell without distinc- 
tion; foes and friends lay heaped together in 
one short minute in close embrace, at rest and 
peace with each other for ever. The battle 
raged with the utmost fury the whole day ; 
positions were taken and retaken; men fought 
hand to hand till towards sunset; then it was 
that the French, after struggling to the last, 
began a rapid retreat, leaving several hun- 
dreds of dedd and dying on the field, with all 
their baggage and matériel. The British 
troops triumphantly entered the town: the 
victory was complete. Thanks were due to 
N for the assistance he had afforded by 
his valuable information ; but alas! fate or- 
dained he should not be conscious of the re- 
sult of his exertions ; he lived not to enjoy the 
proud feeling the glory of this day would have 
given him. When the returns were sent in, 
poor N was amongst the killed, and by 




















inquiries in the regiment it was ascertained 
that he had fought nobly during almost the 


whole day, and it was not till nearly the close 
of it that the fatal bullet carried its billet. 
Thus ended the short but brilliant career of 
one alike distinguished as an ornament to his 
profession as he was for his private virtues. 
Peace to his manes ! 
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From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Ar the close of each assembly the time is 
| fixed at which its successor is to be held. 
| This is called, in the peculiar phraseology of 
| the North, “indicting” an assembly. The 
| time selected is generally about the middle of 
May, and the meeting continues for the space 


| of ten days. It is regarded by the people of 
Edinburgh, as a sort of festival, and the insti- 
| tution is certainly an object of very great his- 
| torical and religious interest. A stranger from 
| the South is struck with it, as having nothing 
parallel in the English establishment since 
the days of the Convocation. And, indeed, 
it could never be said that the two bodies had 
much akin, except in so far as each was held 
for the regulation of the spiritual affairs of the 
realm. He is further struck by the absence 
of all monarchical or hereditary authority 
about it. The House of Commons in Eng- 
land, to which, in popularity of constitution, 
it bears the nearest resemblance, is so insepa- 
rably connected with the monarchy, that it 
cannot well be termed republican in the ordi- 
| nary sense of that term. All the acts of the 
| Commons are conceived in the form of sup- 

plications to his Majesty: and the assemblage 
| is held solely in virtue of the King's writ, by 
| which at any time it may be prorogued or dis- 
| solved. The Assemblies of “ this national 

church,” as they are always styled, are held 

by virtue of its own authority; not in the 
| name of any earthly sovereign, but in that of 
| the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom it is anxious- 
| ly repeated in many of their testimonials, that 
he is the sole head and founder. The king is 
permitted to be present by his representative ; 
as indeed he often was personally in the ear- 
lier times of the church; but his presence is 
that of a party to watch over his own interest, 
not to control or interfere with the delibera- 
tions of this ecclesiastical senate. He has no 
veto on any proceeding, and if his interests 
are anywise affected, these must be asserted 
somewhere else. The power, if not the ex- 
istence of this body, was derived from the 
frequent struggles betwixt the Crown and the 
clergy, rather than the church, about the pe- 
riod of the Reformation. The reformers were 
wont to convene in all manner of synods, to 
take care ne quid detrimenti Ecclesia caperet, 
from the designs of the Popish party—or of 
the Crown itself, which was never very 
friendly to Presbytery till the accession of the 
House of Orange. The reign of James the 
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Sixth, exhibits a perpetual conflict betwixt 
the King and the ministers. The former, be- 
sides his lurking attachment to the party of 
his mother, was jealous of the unbounded 
sway which the clergy exercised over the 
great mass of the community. The clergy 
were as jealous of the disposition of his Ma- 
jesty to establish Episcopacy, whether Catho- 
lic or reformed—for it is certain that, down to 
the period of his accession to the English 
throne, James was not a great way off from 
Catholicism, and placed no small part of his 
hopes of securing the English Crown, on the 
powerful party which it was the object of Eli- 
zabeth “‘that bright occidental star’ to re- 
press. The scenes which were enacted in the 
assemblies of these times, are some of the 
most striking in the history of this country. 
Though the King was a despot, and the courts 
of law were his willing instruments—and the 
records of their proceedings are teeming with 
the bloodiest sent for offences against the 
prerogative; yet the ministers stood forth in 
their assemblies with a degree of valour which 
put all consequences at defiance. James was 
often contradicted and impeached to his face. 
The ministers were wont to demand audience 
of the King to accuse him directly of what- 
ever might be laid to his charge. The his- 
tory of Andrew Melville, one of the great fa- 
thers of the Scottish Church, and, next to 
Knox, the greatest defender of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, furnishes many instances of 
this boldness. Considering the very frequent 
and most unseemly collision betwixt the King 
and the assemblies, it is not easy to see how 
the dignity of the former was maintained. 
The King attended the meetings from day to 
day, and took part in the discussions, in 
which he was frequently outvoted. He was 
ambitious of obtaining theological renown, 
and there are instances of his having been ap- 
pointed a member of committees on matters of 
doctrine. It is even recorded that he was 
greatly mortified at being excluded from a 
committee on the revision of the psalmody— 
for which he conceived that his poetical pur- 
suits pre-eminently qualified him. These 
times have long gone by—and while the as- 
sembly still retains the forms and observances 
which were then in use, its contentions are 
not graced by the presence of a monarch, nor 
controlled by his interference. The constitu- 
tion of the Scottish Church is now securely 
established, and the Crown has no cause to 
dread the counsels of its members. . 
There are about one thousand parishes in 
Scotland, and each parish is furnished with a 
distinct ecclesiastical establishment, consisting 
of a minister and kirk-session. The former 
is a member and the head of the latter, which, 
besides the clergyman, consists of an indefi- 
nite number of elders corresponding to the 
size of the parish and the extent of the con- 
gregation. These elders must either be resi- 
dent in the parish, or possessed of some pro- 
Museum.—Vol. XIX. 
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perty in it. Anciently this was a very im- 
portant judicatory, as its jurisdiction extend- 
ed to every species of offence, and its powers 
were exercised with unceasing vigilance. 

Happily these powers are now greatly in 
abeyance. The perpetual surveillance which 
the session exercised kept up all kinds of di- 
visions and heart-burnings. But the session 
is now a very quiet peace-making body, occu- 
pied chiefly with the affairs of the poor, and 
rarely exercising judicial functions. As a 
part of the existing establishment, it is, per- 
haps, the oldest extant; for sessions were 
common in the days of the hierarchy, and it 
was not uncommon to find the archbishops 
members of different sessions; in this respect, 
exhibiting a considerable difference from the 
establishment in England, in which what is 
known by the name of a session in Scotland 
formed no part. In country parishes the ses- 
sion generally embraces two or three of the 
most pious of the congregation, who are ac- 
customed to visit the sick, as assistants to the 
clergyman, and also of some of the more con- 
siderable gentlemen, who do not undertake 
active duty, but wish to promote union 
amongst all orders in the parish. The session 
forms the lowest part in the ecclesiastical 
body. It sends the minister and one of the 
elders to the Presbytery, which again com- 
prehends a number of parishes in a particular 
district. The general assembly is constituted 
by a deputation from each Presbytery, partly 
clerical and partly lay. The church recog- 
nises no degrees of rank in the assembly. 
Every member is invested with the same au- 
thority. The vote of the layman is of the 
same weight as that of the best beneficed 
amongst the clergy. 

The nature of the subjects discussed in the 
assembly, and the talent of the speakers who 
take the principal part in the debates, make 
this convocation the chief lion in Edinburgh 
for the time. It is true that, for a great while, 
the subjects have ceased to be of that deep 
national concern which characterized the con- 
troversies in the less settled periods of the 
church history, and when the country was 
struggling for freedom in matiers of religion ; 
but still the debates often relate to questions 
of public interest, and the meetings of the as- 
sembly bring together many of the more cele- 
brated of the laity and clergy from distant 
quarters. A day or two before it commences, 
you encounter clergymen uttering all the dia- 
lects of Scotland, more numerous and less 
kindred than those of ancient Greece. Mr. 
Douglas of Ellon comes up to you with great 
warmth of manner, being a hearty, jolly, good- 
humoured parson, having more the look of 
Master Boniface than a rigid Presbyterian, 
and drawing his breath freely, which has been 
somewhat exhausted by the steep pulls of the 
Edinburgh streets, inquires in richest Aber- 
donian Doric, “fu are ye, an fu have you 
been—an fu ar ye at hame—and fats gaen 
No. 113.—3 A 
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on?” Mr. M‘Leod of Morven informs you, 
in the strong guttural which seems to prevail 
in the West Highlands, that he has been much 
troubled with the Gaelic Society, who have 
been remiss in the matter of their teachers; 
while the Reverend Mr. Carment of Ross- 
Keen, and Mr. Rose of Nigg, exhibit different 
varieties of the elegance with which English 
may be spoken when translated from the Gae- 
lic. Mr. Burns of Paisley may be cited as a 
fair specimen of the manner in which the 
king's English is delivered in Beotia. Dr. 
Singers of Kirkpatrick Juxta gives you all the 
breadth of the Dumfrieshire speech, forming 
a striking contrast to the northern pronuncia- 
tion. I regret that there is no good specimen 
of the genuine Ayrshire, the dialect which 
Burns made immortal, and which is, perhaps, 
the best Scotch now spoken. 

In the earlier part of the week, and before 
the first day of meeting, the reverend gentle- 
men who are called the leaders may be seen 
in different parts of the town, chiefly in the 
Parliament House, which is the great Edin- 
burgh forum or exchange, renewing their ac- 
quaintance with their friends of former assem- 
blies, and discussing a priori the whole of the 
business which is to be determined. Dr. John 
Inglis (familiarly called Pope John, or Bishop 
John—soubriquets which indicate the high 
place which, by univeral consent, is assigned 
to this very eminent person) may be seen 
walking statelily into tae Parliament House 
about half-past ten, before the throng of that 
very busy place has commenced, and, after a 
few passing inquiries amongst the people with 
whom he has no immediate business, he sin- 
gies out the Procurator of the Church, and, 
sitting close by him for a short time, adjusts 
all that may concern this learned personage. 
He next finds out Mr. Solicitor-General Hope, 


who is the leading lawyer in the councils of | 


the assembly, and goes over all the chief mat- 
ters with this gentleman, who concurs with 
him in the politics both of state and church. 


The Doctor fortifies himself with Mr. Hope’s | 


opinion on the disputed question of jurisdic- 
tion, or similar intricacy which is likely to 


eceur. Having occupied himself with the | 


Solicitor-General, as long as the numerous 
calls on his time will allow, the Doctor gets 
into a little merriment with Jeffrey and Cock- 
burn, who are the chief pleaders in the assem- 
bly ; and, in passing, gets 2 hard rub from Pa- 
trick Robertson, who is profane enough to 
quiz the whole affair to the face and in the 
ears of the Rev. Doctor. His business being 
nearly over, and having a little leisure, he is 
now surrounded by Mr. Whigham, Mr. Grant, 
and sundry other young lawyers, who are 
rising into emiflence in the assembly, and 
wish to improve their acquaintance with this 
respected father of the church. 

By-and-bye, Principal M‘Farlane of Glas- 


gow appears, and, being a gentleman very 


largely known in this Parliament House, an 


extensive shaking of hands and interchange 
of bows is witnessed. The appearance of the 
Principal is prepossessing, and indicates much 
aquaintance with the world. Till he opens his 
lips and ejiciates the west-country brogue, he 
might reasonably be taken for a beneficed dig- 
nitary from the South. Had Glasgow been 
still the seat of its ancient archiepiscopacy, a 
stranger would conclude at once that Dr. 
M‘Farlane was the dean of its chapter. He 
is somewhat junior to Dr. Inglis, but being a 
constant attender in the assembly, and a man 
of excellent business, talents and habits, he is 


also regarded as a leader. Dr. Inglis and he 


have met before, so that they do not now 
greet as strangers. The Doctor tells him that 
he has just seen the Solicitor-General, and 
that they concur in opinion as to the question 
from Tullynestle, and that a determined stand 
must be made against the overtares from the 
troublesome presbyteries on the subject of pa- 
tronage. While Drs. Inglis and M‘Farlane 
are thus comparing notes, Dr. John Cook, of 
St. Andrews, is seen coming into the House, 
with his brother Walter the W.8.; and no 
man is better received. The Doctor has been 
detained at a late breakfast given by Dr. Brun- 
ton, or the future Moderator, and of course 
is not so early a-foot as the reverend gentle- 
men we have named. He is joyfully met at 
all hands, and most deservedly so. The ex- 
cellent expression of his good-humoured coun- 
tenance, his simple unostentatious manners, 
his undoubted eminence as a speaker and a 
man of business, bespeak very general favour, 
even amongst those with whom he is not per- 
sonally acquainted. At first he is exchanging 
| compliments with all and sundry; but the 
weighty matters of the assembly, in which he 
| is expected to take a great share, soon call 
| him into the coterie of the leaders, and ina 
short time he has gone through the whole af- 
fair with them. 

Meanwhile the crowd of Dii minores are 
seen scattered about the House, singling out 
old acquaintances, and pushing the small jobs 
on which they have been intent since they 
| last visited the metropolis. Here you observe 
a fine, grey-headed, weather-beaten clergy- 
man from the Hebrides, very intent with his 
agent in discussing the question depending 
betwixt him and M‘Leod of M‘Leod, relative 
to the sheep-farm which he was induced to 
take fifteen years ago under a variety of con- 
ditions, every one of them furnishing abun- 
dant matter for a law-suit, and all of which are 
| now to be brought into controversy. The 
reverend gentleman, if he would only confess 
it, has proved a bad sheep-farmer in the first 
instance, and a worse merchant in the second, 
having allowed himself to be grievously out- 
witted by Messrs. Hithins and Hoppner, the 
great wool-buyers from Leeds, and who, 
tempting the worthy pastor with long prices, 
have given him bad bills. Instead of paying 
these bills, they have gone into the Gazette, 
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and sent him a polite note requesting him to | 


come in and prove under the commission, and 
at the same time, as their dealings have all 
been strictly honourable, they confidently 
hope that he will agree to their being “ certi- 
ficated."" All this being Arabic to the minis- 
ter of Ranaldshay, he is getting the whole 
explained to him by Mr. Matthew Norman 
M‘Donald; and he soon comes to learn that 
the English of the affair simply is, that he 
must pay M‘Leod and get no payment from 
Hitchins and Hoppner. 

One worthy pastor, the father of eight sons, 
is pressing hard on Mr. William Bell, W. S., 
to take his third son Ephraim, who has just 
left the logic class and carried the eleventh 
prize, into his chambers as an apprentice. Mr. 
Beli explains that his complement of appren- 
tices is already complete, but engages to use 
his influence with Mr. James Nairne to effect 
this object. 
reverend brethren are occupied about the pro- 
babilities of their respective augmentations, 
and they are giving attentive heed to the dif- 
ferent pleaders whom it may be prudent to 
employ. In general it is agreed that Mr. 
Hope, as a lawyer of great weight with the 
court, shall be the leader; and as a good joke 
is worth a chalder or two at any time, it is 
fixed that Cockburn or Robertson shall be set 
up to put the lords in good humour, and give 
the go-by to the stubborn things which Mr. 
Robert Jamieson or Mr. James Walker are to 
bring forward on the part of the heritors. As 
the quantum of stipend very properly depends 
on the wealth of the parish and the extent of 
the minister's labours, the imagination of the 
reverend suitors is put to the stretch to prove 
the exceeding riches of their parishes and 
the unbounded labours which they have 
to achieve. Nothing is said about the great 
depression of the agricultural interest, and no 
matter whether the minister works very hard 
or not—it is possible that he may work hard, 
and it is always to be supposed that the duty 
is well done. Mr. Morrison, the minister of 
Morebattle, is seen going about, convincing 
every one that the leading witness against 
him is not to be believed; and Dr. Fleming, 
of Neilston, is explaining all the peculiarities 
of his everlasting case—how the accommoda- 
tion is too little, the stipend too small, the 
sheriff too severe, and every thing at fault 
save himself. In yonder nook the catechist 
of Uishinish is earnestly detailing to his coun- 
sel and agent all the errors which were con- 
mitted by the Presbytery in the proceeding 
against him anent the lapse which he fell into 
with his servant-maid, and for which, I am 
sorry to say, he is to be deposed; but he seems 
to be making little impression, as the learned 
gentlemen are plainly telling him that, though 
they will do all they can, yet it is too clear the 
case is made out—a conclusion which he can- 
not comprehend, as no one actually saw him 
in the fault, and it is well known that some of 
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the Presbytery were his personal enemies. In 
short, there is a great deal of business on 
hand, and not the least of it consists in the 
dinner arrangements for the following fort- 
night, which are now completed. 

The Lord High Commissioner is the next 
individual of distinction whom it is proper 
to introduce into these notes. His Grace 
will excuse this tardy remembrance of him, 
but as yet the business proper of the as- 
sembiy has not commenced, and it is with this 
alone that he is immediately concerned. The 
nomination of Lord Belhaven was but indiffer- 
ently received in Scotland. It looked a little 
harsh to turn out Lord Forbes, a very worthy 
old nobleman, and an officer of some name in 
the army. His Lordship had never interfered 
very much in politics, and the appointment 
has really nothing political in it. Though 
unquestionably a Tory, Lord Forbes was no 
enemy to the Whigs; on the contrary, his 
family had been supported in their native 
county, on several occasions, by the Whig 
interest. But it is understood that he had 
scrupled to give his proxy to a Whig noble- 
man—in others, that he was not to vote for 
the Bill; and Lord Grey determined that the 
appointment should be given to one of his 
own friends. Jt was offered to Lord Belhaven, 
who, from delicacy to Lord Forbes, at first de- 
clined to accept; but on being told that Lord 
Forbes should not hold it, the latter withdrew 
his nolo episcopari. Lord Forbes was living 
abroad, but came home to discharge his duty 
as usual, and was just in time to know that 
he might have staid away. This did not ruffle 
the good-natured old soldier, who, instead of 
returning immediately, came down to Scot- 
land, and offered his respects to his successor. 
The situation is one of great dignity, inasmuch 
as it entitles the holder, who is the representa- 
tive of Majesty, to the appellation of “ His 
Grace ;"’ but it is of so little importance, that 
it is somewhat surprising it has not faded 
away before the withering spirit of Joseph 
Hume. 

The Commissioner has no voice in the as- 
sembly. His presence is not essential, and 
much important business is often transacted 
in his absence; yet I shall be the last to sug- 
gest the abolition of the office. For two cen- 
turies and upwards it has existed, and contri- 
butes not a little to the eclat of this assem- 
blage, to which Scotland is justly attached, as 
the most national] of all its institutions. After 
James VI. left Scotland, he was in constant 
use to send down a commissioner, and his son 
Charles continued the practice till the period 
of his troubles. Even then he was not un- 
mindful of the kirk, but wrote to the assem- 
bly that he was unable to procure a represen- 
tative. One of the first acts of William and 
Mary was to conyene an assembly at Edin- 
burgh, and Commissioners have been regu- 
larly appointed ever since. The appointment 
is commonly given to some nobleman of very 
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moderate fortune, to whom all that remains of 
the salary, after defraying the costly dinners, 
which it has long been the practice to give, is 
an object. It is not understood that he should 
be a Presbyterian; and, if the truth must be 
told, there are instances in which the selec- 
tion did not fall upon men of the purest fame. 
There is much scandal circulated as to the in- 
dulgences of the clergy at this season of holi- 
day and good living, and the evil reports 
sometimes reach as high as the Commis- 
sioner. A certain courtly earl, who filled the 
office for several sessions, was notorious for 
the irregularities of his conduct, even during 
the sitting of the assembly. And on one oc- 
casion, so very far forgot what was due to his 
station as the king's representative, as to have 
engaged in a smart pugilistic rencontre with a 
mettlesome scion of the kirk, in which he re- 
ceived more than his own share of the pun- 
ishment. This occurrence happened shortly 
after the assembly had sent up a very dutiful 
and loyal address to the King, in which, 
among other topics of gratitude which were 
dwelt upon, the exceeding piety and regard 
for the interests of religion, evinced by the 
noble lord selected by his majesty to fill the 
office of commissioner, were very prominent. 
This was awkward enough, and furnished 
abundant materials to the caricaturists, those 
faithful chroniclers of all the mischances to 
which public life is incident. 

It is customary for the leading personages 
about Edinburgh, for the time, to assemble at 
the levees of the commissioner at the com- 
mencement of the session. The attendance is 
of course increased or diminished by the de- 
gree of respect which is entertained for the 
commissioner. The noble lord whom we have 
mentioned above, did not attract a very great 
number to his circle. The politics of the in- 
dividual may have some small share in the 
matter, and in the case of Lord Belhaven it 
was certainly remarked, that the attendance 
of reformers was much more considerable than 
that of their opponents. The Lord Hadding- 
ton was the only individual of high rank who 
came forward, but there were a great number 
of Whig baronets, and country gentlemen of 
like principles, among whom may be men- 
tioned the literary knight of the north, to 
whom the Wolf of Badenoch, and sundry 
novelties of that description are ascribed. The 
military are always with the king, and there 
was, of course, a due profusion of feathers, 
gold-lace and scarlet. Last of all, in the 
showy throng around his Grace were seen a 
goodly number of the clergy. The moderator 
emeritus and the moderator elect were tolerably 
fair specimens of the better order of the min- 
isters, and, I trust, are sufficiently beneficed. 
There was one individual whose appearance 
excited much interest, I mean Dr. Nicol of 
St. Andrews. This venerable father was long 
distinguished in the counsels of the church. 
He was a man of powerful understanding, 





great honesty, and suavity of conduct. The 
place of a leader was accorded to him by all, 
and he was truly deserving of it. His fortune 
was greatly superior to that of the Scots clergy 
in general, and, with the exception of the late 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, he was perhaps the most 
considerable man in the church, independent- 
ly of his clerical rank. A few years ago, he 
was seized with some very violent affection, 
which forbade all further exertion as a public 
man. He came forward now to bid adieu to 
the assembly, and the contrast betwixt his 
present and former appearance was painful. 
He took no part in the business. 


The first day of the assembly is occupied 
with matters of routine, the Moderator is elect- 
ed, generally without a division, after a good 
deal of complimentary oration, in which the 
past and present Moderators receive the largest 
share. The King’s commission is produced, 
and is the subject of gratulation by the house 
and the Commissioner. This meeting was 
more than usually crowded. It so chanced 
that an office of some consequence in the 
church was vacant at this time, and there had 
been a smart competition for it. There are 
many temporal interests in which the church 
is concerned. As to these, and generally as 
to all legal business not strictly ecclesiastical, 
the clergy are in the practice of taking the 
advice of a lawyer, who, when installed into 
the office, receives the name of Procurator: the 
situation is highly respectable, and, considering 
the usual rate of Scottish livings, the emolu- 
ments are considerable. These arise from a 
fixed sum out of the funds of the church, 
which, I am sorry to say, are greatly too 
limited to permit of any considerable allow- 
ance for any purpose whatever, and of the 
professional fees which the Procurator is sure 
to obtain in the courts, if, as he ought, he 
attains a distinguished name as a church- 
lawyer. 

The election of Procurator being ended, the 
House proceeded with the remainder of the 
business, which was merely routine, and ad- 
journed at an early hour. The commissioner 
gave the first of his dinners. 


The second day is almost exclusively occu- 
pied in prayer. This part of the business is 
not a little striking, and had its origin in those 
perilous times when the leaders of the church 
and their devoted auditors were in use to ap- 
peal to the Deity for immediate direction in 
their troubles. It was anciently an affair of 
great moment, and the diet for prayer was ap- 
pointed with much solemnity. In many of 
the acts, I find the ministers are ordained “ to 
meet at aught hours in the morning’’ for 
prayer; and it appears that they not unfre- 
quently continued their devotions till two or 
three in the afternoon. No business of any 
sort was mingled with the prayers. In these 
backsliding times, the attendance of the clergy 
at the diets for prayer is not very numerous, 
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and I am aware of the proceedings from re- 
port merely. The Moderator commences, and 
calls on some father of the church to follow 
him: in like manner several others are in- 
vited to pray. The whole being extempora- 
neous, and at times neither very reverent nor 
coherent, is felt even.by the most faithful at- 
tenders to be quite fatiguing. From the cen- 
sure, which will be considered as implied in 
this description of the addresses, must be ex- 
empted many whom it is unnecessary to 
name ;—but Dr. Wallace, the Moderator of 
the last assembly may certainly be mentioned. 
1 know not what may be the general excellen- 
cies of this gentleman's pulpit exercises—for 
of them I have had no specimen ; but of his 
devotional invocations of the Almighty I can 
speak-with much satisfaction. Nothing could 
exceed the decent solemnity of manner, or 
the rich vein of scriptural eloquence, which 
pervaded all those addresses which he offered 
up in the court of this assembly. The merit 
of the reverend doctor in this particular is the 
more signal, that, as he is now considerably 
advanced in life, his tuition must have been 
received at a time when this department of 
pulpit duty was not the subject of much cul- 
tivation. To the credit of the Scottish schools, 
it has been found that very great improvement 
has taken place in this particular, during the 
whole of the present century. Still some of 
the most eminent preachers in the church are 
remarkably inattentive to those graces of 
which their solemn duty admits. Strangers, 
accustomed to the better practice of the south, 
were often repelled by the bad style of Dr. 
Chalmers in prayer. No man ever carried a 
more humble, meek, or Christian-like spirit 
into his devotions ; it may be doubted how- 
ever, whether, in appearance, these qualities 
were ever more totally absent. The name of 
the Almighty is often pronounced in a tone, 
which is by turns careless—familiar—irrever- 
ent. The thanksgiving comes forth with a free- 
dom and volubility, which bespeaks any thing 
but that which truly exists—a most thankful 
spirit. The badness of manner which is thus 
characteristic of so many, and is now passing 
away—is distinctly ascribable to that source 
from which all the chief characteristics of 
Presbytery have sprung—a deep abhorrence 
of every thing Popish, whether truly deserv- 
ing of abhorrence or not. In the worst times 
of the Catholic Church in Scotland, where the 
profligacies of the clergy seem to have excelled 
even the wickedness of Rome—the public 
worship was always performed with the solem- 
nity which the holy office most sacredly de- 
mands. Well knowing that this exterior de- 
cency was no true type of that frame of soul 
in which the service was really conducted— 
that the apparent devotion only made the real 
wickedness the more hateful,—the early re- 
formers permitted themselves to be hurried 
into an opposite extreme. The consequence 


has been, that for centuries, the prayers of 
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the Presbyterians have been much exposed to 
the ridicule of the scoffers. 

The third day of the assembly is employed 
in the arrangement of business for the ensuing 
week : of course, it can exhibit little that is 
interesting, except to those who are curious 
as to the forms in which business is conduct- 
ed. The great mass of the business comes 
through what is styled the Committee of Bills 
—indicating that the procedure commences in 
the form of bill. The learned may perceive 
in this, as in the analogous procedure in the 
civil courts, that the form has been derived 
from the chancellary of Reme. Greatly as 
all our institutions have varied from those of 
Rome, there is no donbt that the germ of by 
far the greater number may be traced to that 
original. It will surprise those who have 
had no eccasion to attend to such matters, 
to be told, that at this day, the forms and 
the expressions in the Inquisition are not 
very dissimilar to those which are in daily use 
amongst ourselves. There is in fact a re- 
markable similarity in the expressions which 
are used in all the ecclesiastical courts. The 
Scottish ecclesiastical lawyer finds himself 
quite at home in the consistorial courts of Eng- 
land, Spain, and Rome; as in all these courts, 
some of the members rest their distinction on 
minute acquaintance with formality. Accord- 
ingly, at this season, those of the reverend 
body who have acquired a name for their ac- 
curacy as to forms, may be found displaying 
their small excellences, in objecting to the 
production of papers, and pointing out all the 
little mistakes into which those have fallen, 
whose attention has been occupied with weigh- 
tier concerns. The humble suitor for redress 
is frequently turned round, because a slip has 
been committed, probably by his agent. At 
such times the lynx eye of some sharp foe is 
always on the watch. But no tribunal is to 
be blamed for a firm adherence to its forms: 
let these be broken down, and justice itself 
will soon be overcome. The business ar- 
ranged—the first part of the work, which, be 
it observed, has occupied about the half of a 
week, is now completed ; and the assembly is 
adjourned till the Monday following. 

It will be admitted, that the representative 
of sovereignty, exhibiting the fostering care of 
his master for the church, should be faithful 
in attendance upon its ordinances. The sab- 
bath accordingly is a day of very high festival, 
and, it has been thought, should be solemnized 
by the administration of the sacrament ; but 
for reasons unknown to me, it has not been 
usual to dispense the sacrament at this season. 
The Scotch church is averse to the frequent 
administration of this rite, and acts, in this 
respect, I think, with great wisdom. The 
constant observance of the ceremonial by the 
dissenters deprives it of much, if not all the 
solemnity, which the renewal of the sacred 
covenant should ever inspire: the daily cele- 
bration of mass is known to have this effect ; 
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and the monthly dispensation of the sacrament 
in the parish churches of this country—to say 


| 


It is to the credit of the gastronomy of the 
north that the dinners of the commissioner 


nothing of the more frequent observance in | can scarcely be surpassed by any thing that 


our cathedrals—is attended with a similar re- 
sult. To avoid such consequence—and to 
avoid the interference, which the passing af- 
fairs of the assembly might have with the du- 
ties which are enjoined, as the companion of 
the sacrament,—is probably the reason why it 
is not observed by the commissioner, or the as- 
sembly as a body. 

Next to the opening of the assembly this is 
the time which is chosen for offering respects 
to the king's lieutenant. The cortége by 
which he is surrounded on Sunday morning is 
unusually brilliant. The company generally 
attend the commissioner to divine service : in- 
deed it is part of the understanding implied in 
waiting on his grace, that this should take 
place ; and it would be rude to imagine that 
the honourable personages who are found in 
the levee should have any disinclination to 
this duty. But it so chances that it is the 
custom to invite all who thus honour the com- 
missioner to dinner on that day, and it is fur- 
ther ordered that the dinner shall be given at 
acertain hour. Seemingly this is of slender 
moment, but the continuance of the sederunt 
in the assembly on other days is so uncertain 
—and is often protracted so late, that nothing 
of the nature of dinner proper can reasonably 
be calculated on: a very late supper it some- 
times is; but a dinner in the usual sense of 
that term, it can rarely be : of course, an invi- 
tation to dine with his grace, on any day be- 
twixt Monday and Saturday, does not infer 
that the entertainment will hold. It is other- 
wise on Sunday ; and it is thus pleasant, loyal, 
and dutiful, to select this, of all other days, to 
honour his grace by your respectful presence 
at his morning levee. The probability is that 
you find yourself in exceeding good company. 
Peradventure the Prince of Branxome, the 
bold Buccleugh, has rode from Dalkeith to 
offer his duty. Assuredly the Marquis of 
Queensberry,—“ Glamis and Cawdor too,” 
and all the resident nobles have come to grace 
the presence. If you choose to go to church, 
as you surely ought, an indifferently good 
sermon may be expected : it is the practice to 
name some of the junior clergy to officiate, 
and the appointment is justly considered ho- 
nourable ; but I have been told by those who 
have frequently heard the discourses on these 
occasions, that they are seldom successful. 
Display is in some respects necessary, but it is 
too much the object. I understand that one 
of the preachers acquitted himself admirably. 
This gentleman's name is Geddes, the minis- 
ter of Paisley. I readily assent to his praise, 
having witnessed some of his harangues in 
the house which bespoke endowments of a su- 
perior order. The services of the church be- 
ing completed, the day is concluded with the 
entertainment, which is acknowledged by all 
to be a suitable and most agreeable sequel. 





could be knocked up at Escudier’s or the Cla- 
rendon. 

When I commenced these notes, it wis my 
intention to narrate the proceedings in several 
of the matters which formed the subject of 
discussion and judgment. I could not perhaps 
better convey a notion of the institution ; but 
the questions did not in general possess more 
than a very transient interest. There were 
one or two exceptions, and these it would be 
improper to pass over. 

For some time past the west of Scotland has 
been infested with all manner of religious fan- 
tasies, to the great scandal of the sober-mind- 
ed. A family of the name of Campbell, re- 
spectable I have no doubt, but certainly un- 
known, and nowise meriting renown, were 
pleased to lay claim to preternatural gifts. A 
member of this family had died, and she was 
canonised in one of the Legh Richmond kind 
of pamphlets, by which the virtues of deceased 
maidens are wont to be celebrated by the pious 
young persons who have been edified by their 
godly discourse. This was well enough: the 
pamphlet was read—so.ne folks smiled—nobo- 
dy disapproved—and the affair might soon 
have been forgotten, even in the remote pa- 
rish where it arose. By and by, however, 
there was more talk about the business; and 
it was said by some—believed by a few—and 
laughed at by a great many, that these Camp- 
bells were something exceedingly out of the 
way of ordinary good people. The rumour 
went, that they or some of them could work 
miracles, they could walk on the sea, raise 
the dead, heal the afflicted, speak unknown 
tongues, and exhibit the wonders of inspira- 
tion. As usual, there was a great deal more 
of exaggeration than truth in their stories : 
still they were unhappily too true; and one 
heard instance after instance of people, report- 
ed intelligent, becoming the victims of the 
mania which was evidently abroad. The fe- 
males were the chief sufferers. Ball-rooms 
were changed into conventicles; and they, 
who formerly met to waltz and recreate, now 
met to commune on the mysteries of their new 
state. There was no limit to the absurdities 
which gained credit, and I should scarcely be 
believed were I to relate the follies which were 
actually witnessed. The devotees were full 
of the most indescribable fancies. One lady, 
esteemed for her unquestionable virtues, and 
respected for her understanding, chose to be 
persuaded that the advent of our Lord and his 
apostles was at hand ; and, in token of her be- 
lief, her table was generally graced by two or 
three empty covers forthe rs. About the 


same time, Mr. M‘Leod Campbell, the clergy- 
man of the parish of Row, was much mixed 
up with these enthusiasts, and betook himself 
to the propagation of certain very gross here- 
sies: his errors may justly be so called; be- 




















eause, whatever foundations might exist for 
his opinions, it was indisputable that they 
were directly at variance with the tenets which 
he had sworn by his God to maintain. The 
doctrine of the church was plain ; and so long 
as he remained a member of that church, it is 
clear that he had no right to uphold any other 
creed. Mr. Campbell thought otherwise : he 
preached his errors in defiance of all discipline, 
and he soon attracted a crowd—I had almost 
said a vulgar crowd, but it was not so—of ig- 
norant admirers. From the first it was certain 
that he could not escape the lectures of the 
church. All order in the establishment would 
have been at an end if he could be permitted, 
within the walls of the church itself, to assail 
that doctrine which had been pronounced by 
her canons to be the true rule of faith. With 
the certainty of chastisement, if not destruc- 
tion, Mr. Campbell proceeded in his absurdity, 
waxing bolder at every step, and elevating 
himself in his warmed imagination to the rank 
of a martyr. The false fame which he had 
raised up was not a little infectious, and one 
or two youths of similar calibre were pleased 
to follow his bad example: the principal of 
these was Mr. Wylie of Carlisle, of whom a 
word afterwards. The proceedings in the west, 
which was the scene of miracles and heresies, 
gave the greatest offence to all right-thinking 
people. Religion was scandalized and endan- 
gered. In the progress of time the mischief 
might have worn away, but meanwhile its 
effects must have been, and really were, most 
baleful. It was impossible, therefore, that the 
ecclesiastical authorities could overlook the 
very gross offence which was imputable to 
Mr. Campbell. Had his error been one of 
difference in opinion on some unsettled point, 
it would assuredly have been passed over. 
To the honour of the Scottish church, it must 
be said, that for a very long time intoler- 
ance has not been her fault: but no church 
could suffer its vital doctrines to be spurned, 
decried, and openly condemned, by a man who 
had sworn fealty to that church, and lived by 
its bread. He was tried before the local 
courts: the proceedings against him were 
conducted with great temper and judgment. 
It was in sorrow that his brethren, by whom 
he was personally esteemed, undertook that 
duty which their sacred obligations impera- 
tively called on them to discharge. The result 
of the trial in the different local tribunals, be- 
fore which the case was investigated in the 
first instance, left no doubt that he must ulti- 
mately be cut off from the church. Before 
judgment could be pronounced below, Mr. 
Campbell and his friends carried the cause by 
appeal to the assembly, which is the court of 
last resort ; and it now came on for final ar- 
gument and decision. 

I should fail if I attempted to depict the in- 
terest which was raised by this singular suit. 
They, who have been accustomed to witness 
the eager thronging of the female part of the 
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religious world to Freemasons’ or Exeter Hall, 
at slavery meetings or the like, will be able 
to form an idea of the beautiful crowd which 
surrrounded the throne, to listen to the ha- 
rangues in this celebrated cause. From an 
early hour in the morning, the seats in the 
vicinity of the Commissioner were completely 
occupied. Gallantry forbids that I should be 
critical on the appearance of the damsels who 
interested themselves in the cause of Mr. 
John M‘Leod Campbell. It does not often 
happen that the blue is softened by those 
graces, which give to the artless and unlearn 
ed amongst the softer sex that witchery over 
men, which no science can gain. More than 
one lady was however pointed out to me, in 
whom were united great personal charms with 
great mental accomplishments. Had a sculp- 
tor been present, he must soon have disco- 
vered a subject worthy of a Phidian chisel. 
Either my recollection or fancy are at fault, 
if I have not seen, in some study or other, 
delightful bust of one member of this circle. 
Could the spirit of David Hume have been 
evoked to witness this discussion, with what 
surprise must he have learned that one of its 
most anxious auditors—and, if fame erred 
not, one of those who had drunk deepest of 
that heresy—a heresy which implied no dis- 
belief of miracles, but an excess of credulity 
on the other side, was a very near relative of 
his own! 

At the commencement of the cause, the 
combatants were arrayed in most hostile and 
formidable plight. Each of the parties was 
furnished with an ample store of polemical 
munition : tome piled upon tome gave promise 
of a long war of authorities. The aspect of 
the opposing forces was extremely interest- 
ing. Much as I condemn Mr. Campbell and 
his wanderings, it was impossible not to ad- 
mire the meekness with which he carried him- 
self before the encounter began. He is still 
but a young man, and in former years was a 
person of easy carriage and buoyant spirits: 
some people would have styled him a clerical 
dandy. He was now sobered down toa great 
degree of quietude. On one side sat the Re- 
verend Mr. Story of Roseneath ; and on the 
other, Mr. Wylie aforesaid. It was apparent 
that their anticipations were for any thing but 
victory. On the other side sat the Presbytery 
of Dunbarton ; and, without any leaning in 
favour of this body, I must say that the ap- 
pearance which they made was most credita- 
ble to their learning and good taste. It is the 
fault of the clergy to embark with infinitely 
too great eagerness in all their polemical 
strifes: the charities of our nature are forgot- 
ten in the keen struggle for superiority; and 
I have been told, what I believe is but too 
true, that there are few contests from which 
gentlemanlike demeanour is more effectually 
banished. A different spirit pervaded the 
Presbytery in regard to the case in question 
I was particularly struck with the calmness, 
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the charity, and the extreme good sense of all 
that was advanced by a reverend gentleman 
of the name of Fleming, who was put forth as 
one of the leading promoters of the prosecu- 
tion. His address as a party formed a singu- 
lar contrast to the speech of a Dr. Barr, who 
was one of the judges, but whose address was 
full of every thing that could be reprehensible 
on the part of an individual holding the office 
of a judge. There were counsel on both 
sides ; but all were agreed that the case was 
one in which the assistance of lawyers could 
afford no substantial benefit. 

The business was opened by a speech from 
Mr. Wylie: any thing more offensive was 
never heard. In an instant the orator was 
lost, as if of set purpose, in the mazes of the 
most inextricable nonsense. He pitched his 
voice at a height which no strength could 
sustain; and he was at pains to involve any 
meaning which he may have had in paren- 
theses so innumerable, that the close of any 
given sentence left no impression but that of 
noise and violence without a scintilla of point. 
Many of his auditory left in vexation and dis- 
gust. All were anxious to comprehend the 
exact nature of the heresy, and its defence ; 
but no mortal could have gathered the views 
of the heretics from this pleading. The in- 
evitable consequence was, that a cause, bad 
in itself, was ruined by a defence which it is 
wrong to call silly, seeing that it was much 
worse. Mr. Campbell's bitterest foe could 
not have wished his cause to be in more un- 
fitting hands: I speak this without prejudice 
against his friend; for I never heard him 
open his lips before, and every report which 
I had heard of him was rather favourable. 
Fourteen or fifteen hours were spent in the 
discussion which ensued; but no one could 
doubt as to the result which must follow. 
The truth was, that the arguments were bruta 
fulmina on the great body of the assembly, 
to whom the subject had been familiar for 
months before, whose minds were settled, and 
from whom it was idle to expect any change. 
The question was so utterly devoid of diffi- 
culty, considered as a question before a tribu- 
nal having a certain canon to guide their de- 
liberations, that all the oratory which Mr. 
Wylie had not could not have produced an 
opposite conviction. Many fruitless efforts 
were made to effect an adjournment, but these 
were firmly resisted; and the conclusion of 
the debate was a determination, almost una- 
nimous, to find the charges established, and 
to expel the delinquent from the pale of the 
church. When the vote was taken, and the 
result declared, the assembly engaged in 
prayer, and the Moderator, with a degree of 
propriety which I have rarely seen excelled, 
in circumstances which were really trying, 
pronounced the judgment of the court. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus, the only head of 
the church, he deposed Mr. Campbell from 
the office of the ministry, and declared the 





parish in which he had been ordained to be 
vacant. 

The only other case which it may be fit to 
particularize was that of the Reverend Ed- 
ward Irving. At an early period of the as- 
sembly, the attention of the members was di- 
rected to a work, ascribed to Mr. Irving, on 
the peccability of our blessed Saviour. The 
case was involved in formal difficulties, which 
I shall certainly not pretend to describe: but 
all must have regretted, if any such difficulty 
had stood in the way of substantial justice. 
Already the strong arm of the assembly had 
been stretched to cut off a feeble twig; and it 
would have been melancholy indeed, if its 
powers had not been sufficient to pluck up 
the tree by the roots. Much of the mischief 
which had been reprehended in the preceding 
case, and some others connected with it, was 
distinctly referable to this Leviathan of absur- 
dity. If ever mortal deserved ill of his coun- 
try, it is the Reverend Edward Irving. It is 
common in this city to regard him as the re- 
presentative of the Scotch church: there 
never was a greater error. Irving is as much 
an alien from the Church of Scotland, as if 
he had sprung from the darkest night of 
popery. His discourses, and the whole tenor 
of his conduct, are inconsistent with the de- 
meanour of a Scots clergyman. Granting 
that presbytery may be charged with a good 
deal that is absurd, which I wholly deny ;— 
assuredly it is not chargeable with any part 
of the extravagance which Irving chooses to 
pass off as the fitting conduct of a clergyman 
of this church. Unless the most miserable 
quackery is to be assumed as genuine prac- 
tice, Irving must be condemned at all points. 
He is not devoid of talent, but I do say that 
he has just enough to enable him to play the 
tricks by which decency, putting religion out 
of view, is so egregiously outraged. His pri- 
vate life may be unexceptionable; I know 
nothing and say nothing to the contrary: IJ 
speak of him only as a public man, sustain- 
ing a public character, to which his discourses 
and his behaviour, as a minister of God, are 
little short of an insult. In Scotland his fol- 
lies would be innocuous, but in London the 
mischief which he may do is incalculable. 
Good-natured people may suppose that he is 
a fair type of the clergy to which he no longer 
belongs, for he is virtually expelled from the 
body. It is proper that this fact should be 
known, or that the illusion of his being the 
representative of the church of Scotland 
should be dispelled. By a solemn decree of 
the assembly it is enacted, that if this gentle- 
man shall come within the bounds, over which 
the church jurisdiction, and ehall 
acknowledge the authorship of the obnoxious 
works, which now pass under his name, he 
shall be dealt with as a very grievous offend- 
er. Some passages of a work recently pub- 
lished by him were read; and the feeling pro- 
duced was that of horror and disgust, On 
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the question respecting the sinfulness of our 
Lord’s human nature, this is not the place to 
say a word; but, whatever opinion may be 
entertained, surely no Christian of ordinary 
feeling could tolerate a loathsome enumera- 
tion of all the foul sins which may be im- 
puted to his humanity. It is melancholy to 
think that the excessive love of singularity, 
which is the mainspring of all Irving's ac- 
tions, should also lead him to the serious 
adoption of opinions from which the calmer 
judgment revolts. Stripped of all the bad co- 
lours in which he chooses to array himself, 
Irving might appear to advantage. That all 
the bad parts about Irving are studiously put 
on, is known to many who were acquainted 
with him, before it was whispered in an evil 
hour that he was a genius dndan orator. He 
had formed an admiration for Chalmers, and 
was called to Glasgow to be his assistant. It 
is the commonest of all weaknesses to mistake 
the accidents of greatness for its essentials, 
and this was the folly into which Irving soon 
fell. He seems to have imagined, that much 
of the celebrity of his master depended on the 
uncouthness of his language and the violence 
of his gestures: he therefore adopted a style 
which is a miserable burlesque on the old 
English, and he sprang about in his pulpit 
with the contortions of a bedlamite. But he 
has walked his hour, and it is to be hoped that 
he will trouble no more. 

jn to the case of Irving, were those of 
M‘Ian and Scott, and the assembly had no 
choice but to proceed to the full extent of 
their authority in dealing with these gentle- 
men. They had identified themselves with 
the heresies which Irving maintained. It 
was truly observed, that unless the standards 
of the church were to be altogether abandon- 
ed, the conduct of these young men could not 
be passed over; and the judgment which was 
pronounced met with very general approba- 
tion. A church without a creed would be 
sufficiently anomalous; but better ten thou- 
sand times that there should be such anoma- 
ly, than that the creed which is established 
should be repudiated by those who have 
sworn to their belief in its truth. The church 
is divided into two parties, opposed to each 
other on all the leading points of church po- 
lity ; but in regard to these questions, there 
was the most perfect union amongst men of 
all classes. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
STANZAS. 
Dost thou mourn with me 
The year's autumnal spring? 
ighs't thou this second wreath to see, 
woodbines blossoming ? 
So late, so , with scen breath, 


Like lingering Hope, that smiles in death, 
And, e’en when life is o'er, 
Leaves on Misfortune’s ice-cold face 


Stanzas-—Memoirs of Count Lavalletie. 
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The sweetness of its last embrace, 
To fade, and be no more ? 
Lo, June’s divested primrose sports 
A silken coif again; 
And, like late-smiling sickness, courts 
coy-morn—but in vain! 
Lo, half the elm’s rich robe is gone! 
The ash, a living skeleton, 
Deplores his yellow hair ; 
Yet, while the h-leaf rustles red, 
And while the maple bows her head 
In mournful honours fair— 
Methinks the armed gorse appears 
More golden than when May 
Left April dying in her tears 
Beneath the plumy spray ; 
And, for her lover's triumph won, 
Danced with her blue-bell anklets on, 
And bless'd his burning eye. 
Come, Laura, come! and hear the thrush, 
O’er autumn’s gorse, from budding bush, 
Pour vernal melody! 
Come! and beneath the fresh green leaf 
That mocks the aged year, 
™ bard, who loves the joy of grief, 
hall weave a chaplet here ; 
Not pluck'd from summer's wither'd bowers, 
Not form'd of autumn’s hopeless flowers— 
Yet sad and wan as they: 
Here, still, some flowers of Eden blow: 
But deadly pale and stain'd with wo, 
Like guilt, they shun the day. 
While Folly treads beneath his feet 
The daisy of the vale; 
Love's rose, though sick at heart, is sweet— 
Joy's leaf is fair, though pale. 
And worth admires, resign'd and meek, 
The tear-drop on the violet's cheek, 
And Hope shall death survive. 


—>——_— 
From the Atheneum. 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT LAVALLETTE.* 


We had intended to treat this work after 
the established fashion—first, to give a critical 
opinion on its merit, and then make a selec- 
tion of such anecdotes and incidents as were 
most likely to interest our readers; but no 
sooner had we reached the second volume 
than the charm of Madame Lavallette’s name, 
the romance of the one great incident in her 
life, and her melancholy fate, overthrew our 
resolution ; we forgot our criticisms and our 
character—thought no more of Bonaparte or 
the Bourbons, or the French revolution, or 
the campaigns in Egypt—we put aside all 
our notes and memorandums, and determined 
at once to abridge the authentic narrative here 
given of the extraordinary escape of Lavallette 
through the generous and heroical self-devo- 
tion of that most amiable woman—and we 
have no doubt our readers will be well content 
to accept it in exchange for a little critical te- 
diousness. 
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There is, however, one incident with which 
we must introduce the narrative, but it is no 
less intimately connected with the subject 
than the courtship of the parties. We are ac- 
customed to wonder at the happiness that is 
known to follow the chance marriages which 
prevail among some religious sects, where hus- 
band and wife are brought together by lot, and 
first see one another after their union is deter- 
mined on; but the marriage of Lavallette and 
his wife seems to have been such another acci- 
dent of fortane. 

“ One day,’ he observes, “ when I had ac- 
companied Bonaparte to the Treasury to expe- 
dite the sending off the sums that were required 
at Toulon for the fleet, he ordered his coach- 
man to drive along the new Boulevards that he 
might have at his leisure a conversation with 
me. ‘I cannot make a major of you,’ he said: 
‘I must therefore give you a wife ;—you shall 
marry Emilie de Beauharnais. She is very 
handsome, and very well educated. Do you 
know her?’—‘I have seen her twice. But, 
General, I have no fortune. We are going to 
Africa: I may be killed—what will become, in 
that case, of my poor widow? Besides, I have 
no great liking for marriage.’—‘ Men must mar- 
ry to have children—that is the chief aim of 
life. Killed you certainly may be. Well, in 
that case she will be the widow of one of my 
aides-de-camp—of a defender of his country. 
She will have a pension, and may again marry 
advantageously. Now, she is the daughter of 
an emigrant that nobody will have: my wife 
cannot introduce her into society. She, poor 
girl! deserves a better fate. Come, this busi- 
ness must be quickly settled. Talk this morn- 
ing with Mad. Bonaparte about it: the mother 
has already given her consent. The wedding 
shall take place in eight days; I will allow you 
a fortnight for your honeymoon. You must 
then come and join us at Toulon on the 29th.’ 
(It was then the 9th.) I could not help laugh- 
ing all the while he spoke: at last I said, ‘I 
will do whatever you please. But will the girl 
have me? I do not wish to force her inclina- 
tions.'—‘ She is tired of her boarding-school, 
and she would be unhappy if she were to go to 
her mother’s. During your absence, she shall 
live with her grandfather at Fontainebleau. 
You will not be killed; and you will find her 
when you come back. Come, come! the thi 
is settled. Tell the-coachman to drive home. 

“In the evening I went to see Mad. Bona- 
parte. She knew what was going forward, and 
was kind enough to show some satisfaction, and 
call me her nephew. ‘To-morrow,’ she said, 
‘ we shall all go to St. Germain. | will intro- 
duce you to my niece. You will be delighted 
with her: she is a charming yl 

“ Accordingly, next day, general, Mad. 
Bonaparte, Eugene, and I, went in an open 
carriage to St. Germain, and stopped at Mad. 
Campan's. The visit was a great event at the 
boarding-school ; all the young girls were at 
the windows, in the parlours, or in the court- 
yard, for they had obtained a holiday. We 
soon entered the gardens. Among the forty 
young ladies, | sought anxiously her who was 
to be my wife. Her cousin, Hortense, led her 
to us, that she might salute the General, and 





embrace her aunt. She was, in truth, the 
prettiest of them all. Her stature was tall, and 
most poy e t; her features were 
charming ; and the glow of her beautiful com- 
— was heightened by her confusion. Her 
fulness was so great that the General could 
not help laughing at her; but he went no farther. 
It was decided that we should breakfast on the 
grass in the garden. In the meanwhile I felt ex- 
tremely uneasy. Wouldshe like me? Wouldshe 
obey without reluctance? Thisabrupt marriage, 
and this speedy departure, grieved me. When 
we got up, and the circle was broken, I begged 
ne to conduct his cousin into a soli 
walk. I joinedthem,and he leftus. I thenenter- 
ed on the delicate subject. I made no secret of 
~ | birth, nor of my want of fortune ; and add- 
ed—‘I possess nothing in the world but my 
sword, and the good-will of the General ; and 
I must leave you ina fortnight. Open your 
heart to me. I feel myself disposed to love you 
with all my soul; but that is not sufficient. If 
this marriage does not please you, repose a full 
confidence in me ; it will not be difficult to find 
a pretext to break it off. I shall depart; you 
will not be tormented, for I will keep your 
secret.’ 
“ While I was speaking, she kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground ; her only answer was a 
smile, and she gave me the nosegay she held 
‘in her hand. I embraced her. We returned 
slowly to the company ; and eight days after- 
wards we went to the municipality. e fol- 
lowing day, a poor priest who had not taken 
the oaths, married us in the small convent of 
the Conception, in the Rue St. Honoré. This 
was in some manner forbidden, but Emilie set 
a great importance on that point: her piety was 
gentle and sincere.” 


The trial of Lavallette is well known ; and 
though every line and word relating to it is 
full of interest, we must, confined as we are 
in space, pass it over, with many other inter- 
esting particulars. It was only when all hope 
of pardon had ceased, and when but a few 
hours of life remained to him that his wife first 
disclosed the project by which she hoped to 
effect his escape :— 


“ My wife came at six o'clock to dine with 
me. She brought with her a relation, Made- 
moiselle Dubourg, When we were alone, she 
said ; ‘ It appears but too certain that we have 
nothing to ; we must, therefore, my dear, 
take a resolution, and this is what I propose to 
you. At eight o'clock you shall go out dress 
ed in my clothes, and accompanied by my cou- 
sin. You shall step into my chair, 
which will carry you to the Rue des St. Peres, 
where you will] find M. Baudus with a cabriolet, 
who will conduct you to a retreat he has pre- 
pared for you, and where you may await, with- 
out r, a favourable opportunity of leaving 
France. 

“T listened to her and looked at her in 
silence. Her manner was calm, and her voice 
firm. She appeared so convinced of the suc- 
cess of her , that it was some time before I 
dared to reply. 1 looked, however, upon the 
whole as a mad undertaking. I was at last 
obliged to tell her so; but she interrupted me 
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: § I will hear of no 


at the first word by sayi 
objections. I die if you die. Do not therefore 


reject my plan. I know it willsucceed. I feel 
that supports me !’ * * * ‘ What will they 
do,’ I said, ‘when they discover that I am 
gone? These brutes, in their blind rage, will 
they not forget themselves and perhaps strike 
you?’ I was going on, but I soon saw, by the 
paleness of her countenance and the movements 
of convulsive impatience that were beginnin 
to agitate her, that [ ought to put an end to 
objections. I remained silent for a few mi- 
nutes, at the end of which I continued thus ; 
‘ Well, then, I shall do as you please; but if 
you want to succeed, permit me to make at least 
one observation. The cabriolet is too far off. 
I shall be scarcely gone when my flight will be 
discovered, and 4 shall most undoubtedly be 
stopped in the chair, for near an hour is re- 
quired to go tothe Rue des St. Peres. I cannot 
escape on foot with your clothes.’ This reflec- 
tion seemed to strike her. ‘ Chenge,’ I added, 
‘ that part of your The whole of to-mor- 
row is still at our disposal: I promise to do to- 
morrow all you wish.’—‘ Well, you are in the 
right. I will have the cabriolet stationed near. 
Give me your word, that you will obey me, for 
that is our last resource.’ I took her hand and 
answered : ‘I will do all you wish, and in the 
manner you wish it. This promise made her 
easy, and we separated.” 


On the next day, when his wife came she 
was accompanied by her daughter :— 


“ She was dressed in a pelisse of merino rich- 
ly lined with fur, which she was accustomed 
to put on over her light dress on leaving a ball 
room. She had taken in her reticule a black 
silk petticoat. ‘ This is quite sufficient,’ she 
said, ‘to disguise you completely.’ She then 
sent my daughter to the window, and added in 
a low voice, ‘ At seven o'clock precisely you 
must be ready ; all is well pre . In going 
out you will take hold of Josephine’s arm. 
Take care to walk very slowly; and when you 
cross the large registering room, you will put 
on my gloves and cover your face with my 
handkerchief. I had some thoughts of putting 
on a veil, but. unfortunately I have not been 
accustomed to wear one when I come here; it 
is therefore of no use to think of it. Take 
great care when you pass under the doors, 
which are very low, not to break the feathers 
of your bonnet, for then all would be lost. [al- 
ways find the turnkeys in the registering-room, 
and the jailer generally hands me to my chair, 
which constantly stands near the entrance door ; 
but this time it will be in the yard, at the top 
of the d stair-case. There you will be met 
after a short time by M. Baudus, who will leat 
you to the cabriolet, and will acquaint you with 
the place where you are fo temain concealed. 
Afterwards, let ‘s will be done, my dear 
Do exactly all I tell you. Remain calm. Give 
me your hand, I wish to feel your pulse. Very 
well. Now feel mine. Does it denote the 
slightest emotion ?’ I could perceive that she 
was in a high fever. ‘ But above all things,’ 
she added; * let us not give way to our feelings, 
that would be ourruin.' * * * 

“ She then called my daughter and said to her, 
‘ Listen attentively, child, to what I am going 
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to say to you, for I shall make you —_ it. 
I sh I ge away this evening at seven o'clock in- 
stead of eight ; you must walk behind me, be- 
cause you know that the doors are narrow; 
but when we enter the long registering-room, 
take care to place yourself on my left hand. 
The jailer is accustomed to offer me his arm on 
that side, and I do not choose to take it. When 
we are out of the iron gate, and ready to go up 
the outside staircase, then pass to my right 
hand, that those impertinent gendarmes of the 
guard-house may not stare in my face as they 
always do. Have you understood me well?’ 
The child repeated the instructions with won- 
derful exactness. * * * 

“ Dinner was at last brought up. Just as we 
were me to sit down to table, an old nurse of 
ours, ame Dutoit, who had accompanied 
Josephine, came in very ill. ** * Far from 
being useful to us, the poor woman only added 
to our confusion. She might lose her presence 
of mind at the sight of my disguise ; but what 
was to be done? The first object was to make 
her cease her moanings, and Emilie said to her 
in a low but firm voice, ‘ Nochildishness. Sit 
down to table, but do not eat; hold your 
tongue, and keep this smelling bottle to your 
nose. In less than an hour you will be in the 
open air. 

“ This meal, which, to all appearances, was 
to be the last of my life, was terrible. The bits 
stopped in our throats; not a word was uttered 
by any of us, and in that situation we were to 
pass almost an hour. Six and three-quarters 
struck at last. ‘I only want five minutes, but 
I must speak to Bonneville,’ said Madame de 
Lavallette. She pulled the bell, and the valet- 
de-chambre came in; she took him aside, whis- 
pered a few words to him, and added aloud, 
‘Take care that the chairmen be at their 
posts, for | am coming.—Now,’ she said to me, 
‘it is time to dress.’ 


“ A part of my room was divided off by a 
screen, and formed a sort of dressing-closet. * * 
In less than three minutes my toilette was 
complete. * * * I pulled the bell. ‘ Adieu!’ 
she said, raising hereyes to heaven. I pressed 
her arm with my trembling hand, and we ex- 
changed a look. If we had embraced, we had 
been ruined. The turnkey was heard ; Emilie 
flew behind the screen; the door opened ; I 
passed first, then my daughter, and lastly Ma- 
dame Dutoit. After having crossed the passage, 
I arrived at the door of the registering-room. | 
was obliged, at the same time, to raise my foot 
and to stoop lest the feathers of my bonnet 
should catch at the topof the door. I succeed- 
ed; but, on raising myself again, I found my- 
self in the large apartment, in the presence of 
five turnkeys, sitting, standing, and coming in 
my way. I put my handkerchief to pony Ba 
and was waiting for my daughter to place her- 
self on my left hand. The child, however, took 
my right hand; and the jailer, coming down 
the stairs of his apartment, which was on the 
left hand, came up to me without hindrance, 
and, putting his hand on my arm, said to me, 
* You are going away early, Madame.’ He @ 
peared much affected, and undoubtedly thought 
my wife had taken an everlasting leave of a 
husband. It has been said, that my daughter 
and I sobbed aloud; the fact is, we scarcely 
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dared to sigh. I at last reached the end of the 
room. A turnkey sits there day and night, in 
a large arm chair, and in a space so narrow, 
that he can keep his hands on the keys of two 
doors, one of iron bars, and the other towards 
the outer , and which is called the first 
wicket. is man looked at me without open- 
ing his doors. I passed my right hand be- 
tween the bars, to show him I wished to go 
out. He turned, at last, his two keys, and we 
at? > 

“ At last, I slowly reached the last step, and 
went into the chair that stood a yard or two dis- 
tant. But no chairman, no servant was there. 
My daughter and the old woman remained 
standing next to the vehicle, with a sentry at 
six paces from them, immoveable, and his eyes 
fixed on me. A violent degree of agitation be- 
en to mingle with my astonishment. My 
ooks were directed towards the sentry’s mus- 
ket, like those of a serpent towards his prey. 
It almost seemed to me that I held that mus- 
ket in my p. At the first emotion, at the 
- san, She resolved to seize it. I felt as 
if ssed the stren of ten men; and I 
would most certainly aie killed whoever had 
attempted to lay hands on me. This terrible 
situation lasted about two minutes; but the 
seemed to me as long as a whole night. At last 
heard Bonneville’s voice saying to me, ‘ one of 
the chairmen was not punctual, but I have found 
another.’ At the same instant, I felt myself 
raised. The chair passed through the great 
court, and, on getting out, turned to the right. 
We —— to the Quai des Orfévres, facing 
the Rue de Harlay.” 


Lavallette here entered into a cabriolet 
driven by Count Chassenon, and during the 
drive he changed his female attire for a 
livery. In the ) Aol St. Germain, he met 
his friend Baudus and joined him as servant: 


“It was eight o’clock in the evening; it 
poured of rain ; the night was extremely dark, 
and the solitude complete in that part of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. I walked with diffi- 
culty. M. Baudus went on more rapidly, and 
it was not without trouble that I could keep up 
with him. [ soon left one of my shoes in the 
mire, but I was, nevertheless, obliged to get 
on. We saw gendarmes galloping along, who 
were undoubtedly in search of me, and never 
imagined that I was so near them. Finally, 
after one hour's walk, fatigued to death, with 
one shoe on, and one off, we arrived in the Itue 
de Grenelle, near the Rue de Bac, where M. 
Baudus stopped fora moment. ‘1 am going, 
he said, ‘ to enter a nobleman’s hotel. hile 
I speak to the porter, get into the court. You 
will find a staircase on your left hand. Go up 
to the highest story. through a dark pas- 
sage you will meet with to the right, and at 
the bottom of which isa pile of wood. Stop 
there.’”’ 


This was no other than the hotel of the 
Duke de Richelieu, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs !— 

“ M. Baudus went in first ; and, while he was 
talking to the porter, who had thrust his head 
out of hi , | passed rapidly by. ‘ Where 


is that man going? cried the porter. a It is my 





servant.’ I quickly went up to the third floor, 
and reached the place that had been described 
tome. I was scarcely there, when! heard the 
rustling of a silk gowm. I felt myself gently 
taken by the arm, and_ pushed into an apart- 
ment, the door of which was immediately shut 
upon me. * * * On the chest of drawers I 
found a paper, on which the following words 
were written :— Make no noise. Never open 
your window but in the night, wear slippers 
of list, and wait with patience.’ Next to this 

r was a bottle of excellent claret, several 
volumes of Moliére and Rabelais, and a basket 
a sponges, perfumed soap, almond- 
paste, all the little utensils of a gentleman's 
dressing-box. The delicate attentions and the 
neat handwriting of the note, made me guess 
that my hosts combined with their most gene- 
rous feelings, elegant and refined manners. 
But why was I in the Hotel for Foreign Affairs? 
I had never seen the Duke de Richelieu. M. 
Baudus was indeed attached to that department, 
but in a very indirect manner. I could not 
have inspired any interest in the King. Be- 
sides, in that case, it would have been more 
naturaleto pardon me.” 

The fact was, that the Treasurer for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, who, in the 
various political changes that had taken place 
in France, had once been himself proscribed, 
and found safety in the virtuous resolution of 
others, had consented to give him protection. 
Madame Bresson herself brought him his first 
meal, and the husband soon after paid him a 
visit :— 

“Open only half your shutters,’ he added, 
‘and let no more light in than just as much as 
you want to read: if you catch a cold, thrust 

our head when you cough into this closet.’ I 
had asked for some beer to quench the thirst 
that had tormented me for the last month. 
‘You cannot haveany. We never drink beer, 
and some observation might be made on the 
circumstance. I have not forgot the history of 
M. de Montmorin, who was discovered, and 
died on the scaffold, through having eaten a 
chicken, the bones of which had been thrown 
at the corner of the door. A neighbour, who 
knew that the woman who concealed him was 
too poor to buy chicken, guessed that she had 
in her house an outlaw, and informed against 
her. You shall have as much sugar and re- 
freshing syrups as you may wish, but no 
beer.’’” 


In his concealment a thousand interesting 
circumstances occurred, which all tend to 
heighten the interest of the narrative: but 
we must pass them over. At length, applica- 
tion was made by his friends to Mr. Bruce, 
and through him to Sir Robert Wilson and 
Capt. Hutchinson; to aid in his escape from 
France, and they all cordially assented : 


“ The road to Belgium, by Valenciennes, was 
specially assigned to the English army, and it 
was therefore chosen for my escape. They 
asked no more than two days to finish their pre- 
parations. | received a very particular instruc- 
tion concerning my dress: no mustachios; an 
English wig; my beard shaved very clean, 


























after the manner of the officers of that nation ; | 
a great-coat with buttons of the English Guards; | 
the regimentals and hat were to be given me 
at the instant of our departure. 

“ We held council, and, as it occurs in most | 
cases, our first steps were wrong. It was look- 
ed upon as very necessary to get my coat made 
by the tailor of an English regiment ;—but he | 
would want my measure: my friend Stanislaus | 
took it with fine white paper; and instead of 
the notches that the tailors are accustomed to 
make, he wrote on it, ‘ Length of the fore-arm, 
breadth of the breast, &c. in a fine neat hand, 
and carried it boldly to the tailor of the regiment 
ofthe Guards. He quickly made the coat, how- 
ever—not without observing that the measure 
had not been taken by a tailor. M. Bresson | 
had been to buy me another great-coat at an old | 
clothes’ shop, and was naturally obliged to mea- | 
sure it on himself. He was however tall and | 
thin ; so that in less than forty-eight hours I | 
had two coats, neither of which could be of any | 

! 
| 
| 
| 


service tome. [ had no boots, and all our spe- 
culations were useless in contriving to procure 
mea pair. I was forced to put on a pair be- | 
longing to M. Bresson; they were at least two 
inches longer than my foot; I could scarcely 
walk in them, and we all laughed much at 
the awkward figure I cut. 

“On the 9th of January, 1516, at eight o'clock | 
in the evening, I at last took leave of my kind 
friends. We were all very much affected, and | 
particularly myself, who was leaving them | 
with so little hope of ever seeing them again. | 
* * * * * * . 


« After I had embraced them, Messrs. Bres- | 
son and Baudus brought me to the corner of 
the Rue de Grenelle, where [ found again the 
faithful Chassenon, with his cabriolet. In go- | 
ing to my destination, we crossed the Place du 
Carrousel. I could not help smiling when I 
passed so near the numerous sentries station- | 
ed along the railings of the Tuilieries, and 
when I saw the palace lighted up, and filled, | 
as I had reason to imagine, with people enraged 
at not being able to seize me, while I was not 
more than fifty yards from them. 

“ We stopped at a house in the Rue du Hel- 
der, near the Boulevard: there I took leave of 
my friend Chassenon. As | walked slowly up 
the stairs, 1 was surprised at meeting Made- 
moiselle Dubourg. There would have been 
too much danger in our appearing to know | 
each other. I afterwards learned that she was | 

oing to M. Dupuis, my Reporting Judge, who | 

ived on the second floor of the house; so that | 
I was going to pass the night under the same , 
roof with the magistrate abe had during my 
trial examined me twice at length, and with 
great severity.” 

At the lodgings of Capt. Hutchinson, he | 
met Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Bruce; and , 
after some consultation it was determined that 
they should start the next morning at eight 
o'clock. After counting every hour of the | 
night, Lavallette observes :— 


“T heard six o'clock strike: I immediately 
set about my toilet, and at eight o'clock pre- | 
cisely I found Sir Robert Wilson in the street, | 
dressed in his full regimentals, and seated in 
a pretty gig. Mr. Hutchinson soon appeared 
Museum.—Vol. X1X. 


! neral, turned to the right and marc 
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also on horseback, and we set off. The wea- 
ther was beautiful: all the shops were open, 
every body in the streets, and by a singular co- 
incidence they were just at that moment put- 
ting up in the Place de Greve, the gibbet which, 
according to custom, is used to execute in ef- 
figy persons declared guilty of contumacy.” 


They passed the Barrier without much dif- 
ficulty; at La Chapelle they were obliged to 
change their horse— 


‘* When we approached the house, we per- 
ceived four gendarmes standing in front of the 
large door. Sir Robert went up to them: they 
separated, that we might pass; and, to prevent 
them from paying attention to us, Mr. Hutch- 
inson began a conversation with them. His 
inquiries were chiefly directed to the number 
of stables and the quantity of forage and lodg- 
ings that were to be found in the village; from 
all which they concluded that English troops 
were expected, and one of them invited the 
English Captain to accompany him to the 
Mayor. ‘ Not at present,’ he answered: ‘I 
am going forward to meet the waggons, and in 
two hours I shall be back.’ The conversation 
could not last very long with an Englishman 
who knew but little of our language. But the 
horse was quickly changed, and we had the 
satisfaction, on going away, to exchange sa- 
lutes with the gendarmes. | then learned that 
the man who had brought us thus far, belonged 
to M. Auguste de St. Aignan. On the road 
we met with several pe 
malefactors, or bearing military correspond- 
ence. They all fixed their eyes on us without 
suspecting any thing. I had accustomed my- 
self, on seeing them, to shut my eyes, but with 


| the precaution of placing my hand on my pis- 


tol—fully resolved, if I should be recognised 
and apprehended, to blow my brains out; for it 
would — been too great a stupidity to suffer 
myself to be brought back to Paris. 

“ We arrived at last at Compiigne. At the 
entrance of the suburb stood a non-commis- 
sioned English officer, who, on seeing his ge- 

hed with 
gravity through several small streets, until he 


; stopped ata small house in a very lonely part 


of the town. There we found an officer who 
received us very well, and we waited for Sir 
Robert's carriage, which Mr. Wallis was to 
bring from Paris for him. That officer had or- 
dered posthorses for General Wallis, brother- 
in-law to Sir Robert Wilson, who travelled un- 
der his name. Mr. Wallis arrived at about six 
o'clock; after having been followed a great 
part of the way by the gendarmes. We had 
not an instant to lose: the carriage advanced 


| rapidly. We experienced a great delay at 


Conde, in getting through the town, but it was 
during the night. At last, next morning, at 
seven o'clock, we arrived at Valenciennes, the 
last French city on that frontier. I was begin- 
ning to feel more easy, when the Postmaster 


' told us to go and have our passports examined 
| by the Captain of the 


ndarmerie. ‘ You for- 

t, I suppose, to read who we were, said Sir 
Robert, calmly : ‘let the Captain come here, 
if he chooses to see us.’ The Postmaster felt 


| how wrong he had acted; and taking our pase- 


ports, he went himself to get them signed. As 
No, 113.—3 B 
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it was very long before he came back, I began 
to be tormented by a most horrible anxiety. 
Was | going to be wrecked in the harbour ? 
Suppose the officer of gendarmes were to come 
himself and verify the signatures and to appre- 
hend me? Fortunately, the weather was very 
cold, it was scarcely daylight, and the officer 
signed the passports without rising from his 
bed. We got out of the gate. On the glacis, 
an officer of the Preventive Service wanted to 
see whether we were in order; but having 
satisfied his curiosity, we went on and stopped 
no more. We flew along the beautiful Brus- 
sels road. From time to time I looked through 
the back window, to see whether we were not 
pursued. My impatience augmented with 
every turn of the wheels. The postillion 
showed us at a distance a large house, that was 
the Belgian Custom-house: | fixed my eyes 
on that edifice, and it seemed to me as if it re- 
mained always equally far off. I imagined 
that the postillion did not get on; I was 
ashamed of my impatience, but it was impos- 
sible for me tocurb it. At last we reached the 
frontier: we were on the Belgian territories: 
—I was saved! I pressed the hands of Sir 
Robert, and expressed to him with a deep emo- 
tion, the extent of my gratitude.” 


The fate of Madame Lavallette is better 


known and most melancholy. Scarcely had | 


her husband passed the outer door than the 
jailer entered his room; he retired, however, 
on hearing the concerted noise, behind the 
screen, but returned again in a few minutes 
and discovered that his prisoner had escaped. 
Madame Lavallette was now subjected to im- 
prisonment for many weeks; and the treat- 
ment she received, and the anxiety she had 
suffered, affected her mind; and the most 
amiable and excellent of women lost her 
senses, and continued in that dreadful state 
for nearly twelve years. 

« At last, the health of Madame de Lavallette 
recovered sufficiently to permit me to take her 
home. A deep melancholy throws her fre- 
quently into fits of abstractedness; but she is 
always equally mild, amiable, and good. We 
pass the summer in a retired country-house, 
where she seems to enjoy herself. I have pre- 
served my independence, the first of all mortal 
riches, without pension, salary, or gratuity of 
any sort, after a long life, consecrated to the 
service of my aa offering up for her li- 
berty prayers that will perhaps never be ful- 
filled, and living with the recollections of a 
great period and a great man.”’ 

[We subjoin from the London Literary Ga- 
zette, the following account of Mallet's extra- 
ordinary attempt, which took place during 
the Russian campaign.—Epb. Mus.]} 

“ The disasters of that campaign are known. 
While they were going on, the city of Paris 
witnessed a prodigy such as is often seen on 
the eve of the great convulsions of nature. 
What all Europe in arms had not dared to 
plan for the last twenty years, namely, the 
conquest of Paris, a single man, in prison, 


without friends, money, or reputation, was 
bold enough to attempt, and almost succeeded. 





: Pa et with ma as staff officer in 

. He was a man of an extraordinary turn 
of mind; his manners were eccentric, and he 
was tormented with a deep melancholy, that 
made him morose and disagreeable to his com- 
rades. The accession of Buonaparte to the 
throne had displeased him, and he had not at- 
tempted to hide his feelings. The loss of his 
liberty, added to the grief of seeing his career 
stopped, when so many officers of younger 
standing than himself rose to the highest rank 
and acquired great reputation, made him take 
a part in an ill-conceived conspiracy, consist- 
ing of those old remains of brawling Jacobins, 
who take no counsel but their rage, and have 
no means of realising their wretched projects. 
Mallet was discovered ; and the particulars of 
the plot having been laid before the eyes of the 
emperor, he shrugged up his shoulders through 
contempt. After some years’ imprisonment, 
Mallet obtained leave to remove to one of those 
private hospitals (maisons de santé), which 
surround Paris, and which were for the police 
a sort of seminaries, where they kept, subject 
to a severe supervision, all such persons who 
could not be convicted, but whom, however, 
it would have been dangerous to set entirely 
free. We had remained during twenty-six 


| days without any accounts from the army. 





Sinister reports were beginning to circulate, 
when Mallet, after having combined his plan 
with the Abbé Constant, a companion of his 
captivity, found means to get out of prison 
dressed in a field-marshal's uniform, and went 
at four o'clock in the morning to the barracks 
of the Municipal Legion. Having called up 
the colonel, who was still asleep, he told him 
with an air of dismay that the emperor was 
dead. that the senate was assembled to restore 
the republican government in France; and 
that he, Mallet, who had been appointed com- 
mander of Paris, wanted six hundred men of 
the regiment, to ¢o to the Hétel de Ville and 
protect the senate, that was assembling there. 
At this fatal news the colonel was at first seized 
with alarm, and his grief for the death of the 
emperor made hun shed tears. The disorder 
of his mind did not permit him to reflect on 
the news he had heard, nor cast his eyes on the 
suspicious person that stood before him. He 
ordered the guard to assemble, and, over- 
whelmed with consternation, left Mallet mas- 
ter of his forces. The name of a republic, 
which recalled to mind licentiousness, was a 
counterpoise to the death of the emperor. 
The most brilliant promises and temptations 
were held out; the officers all believed what 
Mallet chose to tell them. Each soldier was to 
be rewarded by advanc t and double pay ; 
the officers were to get drafts on the treasury, 
of twenty and even fifty thousand Renee 
Mallet had provided against every difficulty. 
He soon got together four hundred men, at 
whose head he went to seek his accomplices, 
and the future ministers of France, in the pri- 
son of La Force. In that prison there fad 
been in confinement, for some time, an adju- 
tant general, named Guidal, and General La- 
horie, of whom | have already spoken. Both 
had served with Mallet, but had heard nothing 
more of him, and were totally i t of his 
plans. Mallet entered the prison, claimed his 
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two old comrades, and told the great news. 
The jailer refusing to deliver his prisoners, he 
signed their liberation, introduced two hundred 
men, and went to Lahorie’s chamber. The 
first words Mallet said to him were, ‘ You are 
the minister of police. Rise, dress yourself, 
and follow me.’ Poor Lahorie, who now saw, 
for the first time during a lapse of twelve years, 
a man whom he had never looked upon as 
quite compos mentis, er owe all he heard was 
but a dream, and rubbed his eyes while looking 
athim. At last the assurance of the death of 
the emperor, of the assembling of the senate, 
of the re-establishment of the republic, con- 
vinced him that he once more witnessed ano- 
ther of those revolutions so common in modern 
history. He rose, dressed himself, and found 
six hundred men at the gate. With Guidal by 
his side, he immediately went to the minister 
of police, who was still in bed. The soldiers 
entered quietly, and without any obstacle; 


when, finding the door of the minister's cham- | 


ber locked, they broke it open with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. The minister, waking 
at the noise, jumped out of bed, and, without 
waiting to dress himself, rushed upon the mur- 
derers. He was seized, and treated in the 
most brutal manner; but at last, at sight of the 
prisoner Lahorie, and the intelligence of the 
death of the emperor, he began to comprehend 
that he was the victim and the dupe of a revo- 
lution. He obtained, not without some trou- 
ble, leave to dress; and Guidal led him, es- 
corted by a detachment, to the prison of La 
Force. On the Pont Neuf he jumped from the 
cabriolet, but was retaken. hen he arrived 
at the prison, the jailer burst into tears. Sa- 
v whispered to him, ‘ Place me in your 
darkest dungeon, and hide the key of it. God 
knows what is the meaning of this; but it will 
all clear up.’ A few moments later, the pre- 
fect of police was also brought to the prison: a 
detachment had gone to fetch him, and had 
dragged him along. Whilst the heads of the 
police were thus treated, Mallet went to Gene- 
ral Hullin, commander of the mili division 
and of the city of Paris. The general was just 
getting up to receive an order from the minis- 
ter of the war department, which could be de- 
livered into no hands but his own. Mallet 
was accompanied by some officers of his troop. 
On seeing the general, he said to him, with 
the greatest coolness, and with an air of gra- 
vity, ‘I am very mortified, general, to have so 
painful a commission to execute ; but my or- 
ders are to arrest you.’ Hullin remonstrated ; 
and looking to Mallet, whose face he knew, 
he said, ‘ How! Mallet, is it you? You t 
me—a prisoner? How did you come here? 
What is your business doing here?’ ‘The em- 
peror is dead.’ These words struck Hullin 
dumb, and Mallet repeated the fable he had 
invented. However, - a and the order 
to go to prison appeared wondrous 7. to 
the general. e continually spoke of the 
death of the emperor and his own imprison- 
ment:—at length asked Mallet to show him 
his order. ‘ Very willingly,’ replied the other: 
* will you step with me into your closet? Hul- 
lin turned round, and as he was entering 
the closet, he fell, struck by a bullet that 
touched his head. While lying on the ground, 
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he saw his murderer looking coolly at him, and 
preparing to fire once more; but thinking him 
dead, he left the place. He crossed the Place 
Vendéme, and went to the staff, whither he 
had sent before him a letter, acquainting the 
adjutant-general, N***, that he was advanced 
to the rank of major-general. The latter, when 
he saw Mallet, could not disguise his doubts. 
Struggling between his duty and his ambition, 
he was perhaps at the point of yielding, and 
entering into arrangements, when one of the 
heads of the military police, the old Colonel La- 
borde, came into the apartment. The appear- 
ance of that man showed sufficiently that he 
could be neither deceived nor seduced. Mallet 
was therefore going to blow out his brains, 
when Laborde scized him abruptly by his arm, 
called for assistance, and had him arrested. 
This Laborde was an old soldier, who, having 
long retired from active service, had chosen 
Paris for his camp and the scene of his obser- 
vations. Attached to the police under all pos- 
sible governments, no one could impose upon 
| him by illusions. His youth had been passed 
| in vice, and he now felt pleasure in pursuing 

it in its last holds. He made use of his privi- 

lege with all the despotisin which subalterns 
| of that class love to exercise upon the rabble. 
| Rank, titles, glory, virte, crime itself, is sa- 
cred to them as long as it remains prosperous; 
but as soon as the day of misfortune arrives, 
they trample upon every thing, and neither 








respect nor pity must be expected from them. 
Laborde had seen Mallet in prison. At the 
first report of the minister of police being ar- 
rested, he set himself at the head of a platoon 
of infantry, went to the office and found Laho- 
rie calmly seated at his desk, writing orders, 
after those he had given at the Hétel de Ville. 
He had hiin em ice seized and tied to his 
arm-chair, while he addressed to him re- 
proaches that opened the unfortunate Lahorie's 
eyes to the madness of Mallet. He then went 
to the staff, where he arrested the latter, and 
flying to the prison, he delivered the minis- 
ter and prefect of police. The prefect went 
home ; but his hotel being still full of the sol- 
diers who had arrested him, they pursued him, 
and he was glad to find a refuge in a neigh- 
bouring house. All these scenes, well deserv- 
ing of a place in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, happened between five and eight 
o’clock in the morning. By nine all was over; 
and the happy inhabitants of Paris, when they 
awoke, learned the singular event, and made 
some tolerably good jokes upon it.”’ 


—_ = 


From the Englishman's Magozine. 
ADVENTURES IN POLAND. 
By a Distinguished Foreigner. 

Ir was on one of the long beautiful summer 
evenings, so calculated to make the inhabi- 
tants of the northern countries of Europe for- 
get their dreary and boisterous winter nights, 
that I returned from a country house of the 
Princess Sapieha, situated some leagues from 
Warsaw, where I had spent the day. My 








mind was still occupied with the interesting 
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incidents of which I had been an eye and ear 
witness; and, absorbed in thought, my horse 
began to stray with unrestrained bridle across 
a field. It was after some time that I be- 
came aware of my wanderings, and | started 
rather confused, on finding myself before the 
entrance of the great church-yard, and at a 


considerable distance from the gate through | 


which J was to re-enter the city. The moon 
issuing from behind a light cloud, shed her 
melancholy light over thousands of sepulchral 
monuments. As I turned, my eye caught, at 
some distance from the wall of the church- 
yard, a carriage, halting under a tree. The 
hour—it was past eleven—the circumstances 
of such a visit, struck me singularly; a lively 
curiosity overcame my desire of hastening to 
the city, and having tied my horse to a stump 
on the road-side, I entered the field of death, 
to discover the nocturnal visiter. After wind- 
ing for some time through the vast labyrinth 
of grave-stones, where one may easily lose 
himself even by day, I arrived at the foot of 
a sort of low mound, before which lay stretch- 
ed a woman, moaning heart-rending prayers 
to the Deity. She had heard my approach, 
and rising suddenly, she glided behind a 


neighbouring tomb; her veil had dropped, but | 


not fast enough to conceal from my glance 
the traits of the Countess K . whom | 
had met several times at the mansion of one 
of her relations. , 








| 


The lady who had presented me to the | 


countess had requested most earnestly, never 
to pronounce in’her presence the name of 
Colonel S a gentleman with whom I 
had been some time before on terms of ac- 
quaintance, and whom I knew to have been 
the most intimate friend of Count K y; I 
had forgotten to ask the reason of this precau- 
tion, but I doubted not in the least that it was 








closely connected with the nocturnal visit of 


the fair Pole. It was impossible for me to re- 
strain the feeling of sympathy which now 


*yercame me, on this unforeseen, romantic | 


meeting; I stepped forwards, and, after a re- 
spectful excuse for having interrupted her so- 
lemn supplications, | said, with an air of anx- 
mus timidity, which made her survey me 
earnestly — 
* Countess, it must be a deep, a soul-sub- 
duing grief indeed, which could bring you at 
this hour into such a desolate neighbourhood.” 

She gave no answer, but took my arm, and 
we walked for some minutes in perfect silence 
—when at length she began: 

“You have known Colonel 8 you 
knew too, that he was the bosom friend of my 
late lamented husband. They travelled to- 
gether in Spain, where the count fell sick and 
died. When he felt the approach of his last 
hour, he wrote me a letter, in which he ex- 
pressed, in the strongest terms, his gratitude 
for the brotherly care bestowed on him by his 
friend, and recommending, at the same time, 
Colonel S—— as the man on whom I might 





| mental coat unbuttoned. 


rely in all the situations of my life, he re- 
quested me finally to take him as my second 
husband. I had been a widow for several 
months, when the colonel returned to War- 
saw. Borne down though I was, by the loss 
of my dearly-beloved husband, I thought it 
due to his memory to receive his friend. You 
know to what degree the colonel possessed 
those moral and physical qualities, which 
make the liveliest and most lasting impres- 
sions on female hearts; a gradual, but irre- 
sistible attachment, was the consequence—the 
wish of Count K y was my sweetest duty ; 
his bequest my only joy. We loved matually 
and sincerely, but the Colonel, with a sense 
of delicacy, which all my entreaties could not 
overcome, insisted on the delay of our nup- 
tials, till he should have attained the rank of 
a general officer His advancement had been 
rapid, and every thing led to the belief that 
his ultimate wish would be soon fulfilled. The 
Grand Duke (Constantine) had distinguished 
him, to all appearance, with his friendship, 
and under his protection the military field 
opened to him a splendid career. All at once 
the colonel fell under his imperial highness’s 
displeasure. What it was that changed the 
disposition of the grand duke into rancour and 
hatred, whether it was the manly beauty of 
the colonel, his military merit, or the renown 
which his regiment of cavalry had acquired, is 
unknown to me. It is enough to say that 
jealousy and hatred soon succeeded to impe- 
rial favours, for Constantine, though he knows 
how to dissimulate, thought it not even worth 





while to do so on the present occasion. Of 


this change the colonel was soon made sensi- 
ble; he was often reproached with harbouring 
and spreading political notions contrary to, 
and subversive of military discipline; and 
every opportunity was seized to humiliate 
him. One day, when the Viceroy was re- 
viewing several regiments of the troops sta- 
tioned in and about Warsaw, he discovered 
Colonel S$ standing at some distance 
from one of the regiments, with his regi- 
It was a day of ex- 





| cessive heat. 





“The grand duke, surrounded by his nu- 
merous and splendid staff and suite, sent for 
the colonel. In a tone, hoarse and overpow- 
ered by ungovernable rage, he asked how he 
dare to appear before him in deshabille. The 
colonel respectfully begged him to consider 
that, not being on duty, and the heat being so 
oppressive, he did not think it a erime to have 
some buttons of his regimentals loosened. 
This answer raised the fury of the grand duke 
to its highest pitch. Rushing upon him, he 
gave him a violent blow on the face, and or- 
dered him to be thrown into prison. 


“The lofty soul of the noble S—— was 
unable to brook such an indignity—the next 
morning I received from him this note, which 
will go with me to the grave.” 
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She drew a letter from her bosom, and 
steadily opening it, she read— 

“T have been degraded in the eyes of the 
whole army; I am not longer worthy to ap- 
pear before you. When you receive this let- 
ter, I shall have ceased to live. I am going 
to lay violent hands on myself, unwilling to 
turn them against the vice-king.”’ 

She folded up the letter and carefully con- 
cealed it. 

“ And it is here, to this mound, that I come 
to weep and to pray. I must choose the 
night, for should the monster, who has torn 
my heart with his fangs, hear that I dare to 
drop a tear over the remains of S——, my 
fate would be more cruel still.” 

I prolonged my promenade for a few min- 
utes more, then led her to her carriage, and, 
afler having given my word of honour not to 
mention our meeting, so long as I staid in 
Warsaw, I remounted my horse. 

A few days afterwards, I drove to the coun- 
try seat of my friend, the Count Stanislas Po- 
tocki. One morning I sat with the count on 
the bank of turf, encircled by a magnificent 
range of poplars, under whose shade the late 
Louis XVIII. had often reposed. We came 
to speak of the actual state of Poland, and of 
its prospects under the government of Con- 
stantine. 

“Our dreams of liberty and nationality,” 
said the count, “‘ changed at once into a fear- 
ful reality, when we saw that Alexander had 
fixed upon us his brother Constantine. Under 
this man, the very words constitution, freedom 
and nationality, became a crime; corruption 
and venality are the vital principles of his go- 
vernment. We are oppressed by taxes, by a 
host of Russian officers, all of whom are his 
spies—every one of whom believes himself 
entitled to trample on a Pole, whatever be his 
condition or rank. There is no law save his 
will. Look,” said the count, pointing with 
his finger to a pavilion rising at the extremi- 
ty of the park,— That pavilion too, is a re- 
treat of one of the thousand victims of the es- 
pionage, which is to be felt every where, and 
on which the strength of the government is 
founded. It is about three months since the 
Cesarowitsch made the tour of the different 

of Warsaw; a favourite occupation of 
his petty soul, superfluous, and even ridicu- 
lous, as though we were still exposed to the 
sudden incursions of the Zaporog Cossacks. 
On this round he presented himself unexpect- 
edly at the north gate, where the lieutenant, 
Count W , commanded the service picket. 
The young count had retired from the guard- 
room, in order to finish a petition addressed 
to the Cesarowitsch. The latter, on finding 
him absent, burst into a violent rage, and 
when the unfortunate lieutenant returned, 
after a few minutes, with his petition, he was 
furiously assaulted by the prince, who gave 
him a number of blows. The young nobleman 
begged tc be allowed to explain the cause of 
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his absence, when the Cesarowitsch ordered 
instantly, and in his presence, three hundred 
lashes to be given to the youth. The order 
was executed, and three days afterwards my 
injured countryman expired. 

“The Count N , his near relation, and 
colonel of the regiment in which the Count 
Ww had served, was so indignant at this 
atrocity, that he waited on the grand duke to 
expostulate with him on the unprecedented 
cruelty. He demanded how he could commit 
an act which plunged one of the noblest fami- 
lies into infamy, and deprived it of an only 
son; an act so contrary to all the military 
statutes, and military rights of the Polish sol- 
diery. Constantine replied with his usual ar- 
rogance and dry sneers, and a lively dispute 
ensued, in which the count vindicated the 
privileges of his country, and mentioned the 
national laws. 

“To speak to Constantine of national laws, 
was to render himself guilty of high treason. 
The count was thrown into prison, and for the 
sake of better securing his person, confided 
to the care of the military governor of War- 
saw, an old ferocious Muscovite soldier, a fit 
instrument in the hands of the despot to inflict 
any enormity. There was a stone house in a 
corner of the court, contiguous to the house of 
the military governor; there the prisoner was 
immured. The window of his prison, two feet 
above ground, was secured with thick iron 
bars; and the general himself shut all the 
doors leading to the colonel’s solitary cell. 

“Chance would have it, that in the house 
of the governor there was a young French 
lady, the superintendent of his children. The 
colonel, who had known her previously as a 
most respectable person, beheld her from his 
window. His undeserved fate inspired the 
beautiful French woman with a lively inte- 
rest. They soon found opportunities of 
speaking to each other through the bars, and 
a strong attachment was the result. They 
kept up a regular correspondence, and the 
colonel finally declared to her, that, if allowed 
to leave the prison only for a single hour, he 
would lead her to the hymeneal altar. To 
hasten the fulfilment of her wishes, the lady 
gained over one of her eleves. The general 
was in the habit of going to bed at an early 
hour, and his children came every evening to 
his bedside to wish him a good night. It was 
agreed that the daughter should, on one of 
these occasions, take the keys from under 
her father's pillow. She succeeded in this 
attempt. The prisoner was led out of his 
vault, on his word of honour to return after 
the lapse of an hour; the marriage was cele- 
brated in the house of a friend; the parties re- 
turned to their respective apartments, the key 
being again deposited under the pillow before 
the general awakened. 

* Would you believe it, that the next morn- 
ing Constantine was fully informed of all the 
details of this love affair? His rage knew no 
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bounds; and when the governor, according to 
custom, appeared before him to receive the 
orders of the day, the Cesarowitsch seized his 
cane, and beat the old man with a force and 
rage which only diminished when his strength 
began to fail him. The colonel was sent, under | 
a strong escort, to the fortress of Zamosc, and | 
his hapless wife was turned out of the gover- | 
nor's house. She was entirely abandoned to 
her fate My wite, who had had frequent op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with her 
excellent character, offered her an asylum for 
the time she chose to stay in Poland. A few 
days back, the wretched wife received from 
France the news that her father, M , had 
died; a French ex-director, who had been 
exiled from his country since the return of 
the Bourbons. He had left a small inheri- | 
tance to his only child; but to obtain posses- 
sion of it, it was necessary the affidavit should | 
be signed by her husband. I drew up for | 
her a petition addressed to the grand duke, in | 
which I clearly stated the object of her hum- | 
ble prayer. She was admitted to an audience | 
i 
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at the Belvidere. After having waited for 
some time, she received from the hands of the 
prince a sealed letter, which she was directed 
to deliver in person to the governor of Za- 
mosc. The poor wife hastened to the fortress, | 
in high hope that her prayer had been heard. 
Three days ago she returned, in a state of 
mental derangement. Only with difficulty 
we could wring from her the cause of her dis- 
traction. The letter of Constantine had con- 
tained the order to put the Colonel in irons!” 

Do we wonder then that the Poles fight— 
fight desperately, and to the last gasp? It is 
impossible in England or in France to form 
an idea of the horrible cruelties daily com- 
mitted by this ferocious monster, whose sole 
pleasure it was to order executions and to at- 
tend them—acts that were not only well 
known but approved by his brother, the impe- 
rial Nicholas—a man less violent perhaps, be- 
cause more cowardly, but not the less cruel 
and treacherous than Constantine. 


—>—— 
From the Athenrum. 


POLISH SERENADE. 
“ [| come not now with Serenade, 
Like those in happy times I've play'd: 
My lute is changed for warrior's blade— 
Wake! dearest, wake! 
The foe we hate is in our land; 
With slaughter red, his savage hand 
Is raising high the despot-brand— 
Wake! dearest, wake! 


“ Thou art of sweet and gentle mould; 
But sooner should thy heart be cold, 
Than to a ruthless victor sold! 

Wake! dearest, wake! 
Fear not the fight—we shall be free: 
We have a watchword—Liberty ! 
It came from Heaven—then up with me; 
Wake! dearest, wake!” 
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The lover sang his Serenade— 

"Twas answered by the fearless maid : 

“ T come for battle-field arrayed— 
See! dearest, see! 

One hand is thine—the other draws 


| The sword of Freedom in the cause 
| That fights for Home and Honour’s laws’ 


See! dearest, see!'* 


On, on they went to Glory’s field: - 

By turns they were each other's shield; 

They fought—they fell—but would not yield! 
Rest! Lovers, rest! 

Oh! can there be a death so grand, 

As when such spirits, hand in hand, 

Together die for Native Land! 
Rest! Lovers, rest! 


—_>>—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A TRAVEL- 
LER'S PORTFOLIO. 


I saw in the Superga the tomb of the Pied- 
montese princess, who rendered herself fa- 
mous by a single sentence. There was a fa- 
mine in that little kingdom. The princess 
was astonished. “ Do they die of it?’’ asked 
she. “In great numbers,’ was the answer 


| “ What squeamishness !" said her highness ; 


“why don't they eat beef and mutton? I’m 
sure | would do so, rather than starve.” 

The world has other instances of this high- 
life knowledge. The son of an English duke, 
a guardsman, is still memorable for a senti- 
ment of equal ease. On his regiment's being 
ordered for Holland, in the first French war, 
it was observed that he must prepare for some 
privations. ‘To be sure I must,’ was his 
reply. ‘A bottle of good champaigne and a 
tolerable haunch, I suppose, are holiday fare 
among the Mynheers. Let me have but a 
bottle of drinkable claret, and a roast fowl, 
and I can get on any where.”’ 

The old Duke of Norfolk was a prodigious 
profligate, a prodigious politician, and a pro- 
digious eater—a combination of prodigies. 
He had the art of throwing three dinners into 
one: ‘I first take my fish and my bottle of 
claret,’ said he, ‘ and then I go to dinner.” 
All idlers and idle nations are great eaters. 
The Italian will eat macaroni, as a horse eats 
grass, every hour in the day, and perhaps in 
the night too. The French gourmand will 
begin his dinner by eating a dinner of oysters. 
The Russian noble gets drunk with brandy, 
before he gets drunk with wine; and, having 
finished his wine, gets drunk with brandy 
again. 

When the mob, in the French revolution, 
opened the tombs of the sovereigns in St. 
Denis, they tossed the bones of all the Clo- 


* The personal courage of the Polish ladies has 
become proverbial—in some instances, it amounts 
to the Amazonian bravery of old. That country 
must ultimately be free, whose warriors consist 
of ** the Fair and the Brave !” 
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thaires, and Capets, Pepins, and Valois, into 
one pit, and quick-limed them, I suppose, for 
fear that they would rise and form a counter- 
revolutionary army. Henry IV. escaped a 
little better; he was found in tolerable pre- 
servation, and a young soldier leaped into the 
coffin, took off one of the king’s mustachios, 
and, clapping it on his lip, said, “ Ah, moi 
aussi, je suis un soldat Frangois.”’ He flou- 
tished about the church with this new badge 
of soldiership about him; exclaiming, “ that 
he would never wear any other mustache.”’ 
Then finishing with a true French boast, that 
he was sure, “‘ Avec cela, de vaincre les en- 
nemis de la patrie, et de marcher a la vic- 
toire.”’ 

The English pride themselves in their nicety 
in wines—yet there is no nation in the world 
more perpetually duped in this very point. 
Three-fourths of the Bourdeaux clarets are 
made up of the rough hot wines of Italy, mix- 
ed with the meagre French vintages. Half 
the white wines on the English tables are 
made up of Cape, which the London palate 
pretends to abhor. 

‘** Give me,” said a French merchant, “ six 
hours’ notice of what wine you like, and you 
shall have it out of those two barrels.’’ There 
are forty thousand pipes of Madeira sold an- 
nually in Europe, while the island produces 
about ten thousand! There are thirty thou- 
sand casks of Frontignan sent every year from 
the French cellars, while the vineyards of 
Frontignan produce, in the best seasons, two 
thousand. Constantia is to be found in the 
hands of every dealer in Europe, yet it is pro- 
duced in but one vineyard, and the vineyard 
produces but a few pipes. But we have the 
same dexterity in almost every thing con- 
nected with the public subsistence. The ut- 
mast importation of tea at the India House, is 
thirty millions of pounds; a couple of millions 
more may be allowed for smuggling, and this 
is scarcely more than but a pound and a half 
each for the consumption of the twenty mil- 
lions of British and Irish, in a year! all of 
whom, with scarcely an exception, drink tea, 
morning and evening. 

The art of supplying the deficiencies of na- 








ture has descended even to mushrooms. [| | 


remember a Parisian maker of catsup saying, 


on being asked how he managed his manufac- | 


ture in a peculiarly bad mushroom season, 
* Sir, I should know little of my profession, if 
I could not make catsup without mushrooms.”’ 

What a volume of meaning a few words 
may convey. The whole reckless spirit of 
the French revolution was told in the Jaco- 
bin’s answer to Nhe man who reproached 
France with the massacres of 1793. “ Croyez 
vous donc, Monsieur, qu'on fasse des révolu- 
tions avec de l'eau de rose.”’ 


None of our European sketches of character 
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ever exceeded the keenness of an Arab pea- 
sant’s description of his neighbouring town. 
** It has three kinds of people,” said he, “ bad 
Turks, bad Arabs, and bad Christians. Three 
devils were sent to take the three to hell late- 
ly, and they were immediately found out by 
their quietness. 

The south of France has been ridiculously 
overpraised, and all the romance of vineyards, 
orange-groves, and mountains covered with 
lilies and roses, now live only in the rhymes 
of the Della Cruscan school. Even a “ gen- 
tleman's gentleman,” for all those fellows now 
contrive to make the tour of Europe—(Forbin, 
the French count and dilettante, has never re- 
covered the shock of seeing an English nur- 
sery-maid in a straw bonnet and London-made 
pelisse, reading a novel of the Minerva press 
at the foot of the Great Pyramid !)—every one 
of those valets, who daily advertise that “ they 
have no objection to travel,’ knows that the 
best French vineyard in its best days looks 
like a wilderness of gooseberry bushes, and 
in its worst, like a decayed turnip-field ; 
that the orange-grove never is a grove, but a 
scattering of stumpy trees; and that, for nine 
months in the year, it would be as easy to find 
the crown of Barataria on a French mountain, 
as either lily or rose. 

Yet where there are mountains on which 
Frenchman has never laid a finger, and which 
Nature, a much better gardener, has taken 
into her own hand; from time to time, even 
France herself, one of the ugliest countries 
under the sun, makes a figure. I have uni- 
versally found that the spots which the regu- 
lar tour-writers, the persons of wit, honour, 
and common-place books, colour with all their 
ink, are the most abominable spots on which 
description could alight, while all the pretty 
ones escape them by a direct law of nature 
It was on an evening, which, in Paris—even 
la belle and la superbe, and what not, Paris— 
would have been dark as mist, rain and sleet 
mingled could have made it, for it was deep 
in November; I climbed the hills overhanging 
the little town to which Napoleon's landing 
from Egypt has given a niche in history. 
Man luckily had nothing to do with the road, 
which had no other Macadam than some earth- 
quake or burst of water at the time when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and Noah circumnavigated the world alone. 
But no English plantation was ever thicker 
of “ firm and fragrant leaf." The road was a 
bower of myrtles; which, in this region, like 
a boarding-school Miss transformed into a 
city-wife, lose at once their sentiment and 
their shape, and are fine, broad, flourishing 
specimens of “ congeniality of circumstanees,”’ 
with a hundred plants and shrubs besides, 
with a hundred French names, and all breath- 
ing out fresh perfume on every bird’s wing 
that rustled through them before me ; and the 
ground was a bed of thyme and flowery turf, 
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such as all the art of man could never have 
raised, within the precincts of the Tuilleries. 

I had here three things that might fill any 
lover of the lovely in nature with food for the 
next ten years—memory, perfect solitude, 
and fragrance, undefiled by the infernal ci- 
garrerie that infects France by circles of lon- 
gitude and latitude, and makes every mouth 
achimney. In one of the most glorious of 
all possible sunsets, I had nearly forgotten, 
what is indispensable to the true delight of 
the true tourist, that the very spot where I 
sat had been the scene of some of the most 
villanous performances of robbers—I should 
apologize, banditti—that ever figured in the 
history of the stiletto; and that on the very 
spot against which I leaned my telescope, to 
follow the little barks that were now floating 
up and down the Mediterranean like flies in 
the sunbeam, was erected a cross for the mur- 
der of a count from Naples, with his whole 
suite, travelling to espouse some opulent 
heiress of the gay land of the Provengals. I 
was making a sketch of the mountains that 
lay tossed around me, with the wildness of 
clouds after a storm, and almost with their 
varying lights and shades; gold, green, and 
purple, were beginning to glow on my paper; 
the sea beneath was emerging in a long sweep 
of azure, the sun lying in a vermeil pavilion 
in the corner, and the moon a crescent, bright 
as the diamond circlet on the forehead of 
Madame la Marechale de En-bonpoint, and 
brighter than any thing else in the world but 
her eyes, when I was startled by a rustling 
near me. I sprang up:—I was, however, 
gradually reassured by the sound of a voice, 
singing some adventure of Roland ; the prince 
of the preux-chevaliers could not have been 
invoked by a bandit, and I recovered from my 
“sense of the stiletto.’ But I was in the 
land of the Troubadours ; the minstrel pushed 
forward through the shrubs, and I was pre- 
pared to honour the art of poetry. —He was 
the scullion of the French tavern, come out 
to catch frogs for a fricassee! Ah, Romance! 
another such a blow would be mortal. 


_———— 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 
SONG FOR POLAND. 
BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


O ruat I were this autumn night 
Beneath old Warsaw's wall— 

‘Ganst ruthless might to share the fight 
At Freedom's sacred call! 

If by the spears the despot rears, 
In Poland's ranks | fell, 

The remnant of my wasted years 
Were wisely spent and well. 


Thou would’st a blame, dear aged sire, 
The purpose of my prayer— 

Phou ddst inspire the nial fire 
Which in this breast I bear— 





Thou badst me be, for jiberty 
Quick, generous, and Q 

And gav’'st the battle-brand to me 
Thy fathers wore of old. 


Could’st thou, my English girl, upbraid 
If, passing from thy side, 
For once I strayed, and fondly made 
The Polish land my bride? 
O not the less, thy loveliness 
Would smile on my return, 
Though that wronged land my steps should 


ess, 
When she had ceased to mourn. 


The tyrant’s gold may weapons buy, 
And slaves may work his will— 

The spirit high of victory 
Nerves free-born bosoms still ! 

To share the fight, ‘gainst ruthless might, 
At freedom's sacred call— 

O would I were, this autumn night, 
Beneath old Warsaw's wall ! 


—E—— 


From the Mouthiy Review. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, BY THE 
DUCHESS OF ABRANTES.* 


Tue second volume of this work, to which 
we have now to direct the attention of the 
reader, commences with some minute details 
of persons and events which are entirely des- 
titute of any interest, at least for the public 
of this country, at the present time. Madame 
Junot, however, in dwelling on the recollec- 
tions of her childhood, gives the most decided 
proofs that she possesses true filial piety, and 
affords, indeed, in her own person, a very re- 
markable example of the paramount influence 
which early impressions maintain over the hu- 
man heart, no matter how manifold may be 
the distractions to which it is exposed. She 
recurs with manifest delight to those days of 
happiness, when the flame of religion was 
first breathed by her devout mother into her 
innocent soul ; and she describes her first com- 
munion with as much enthusiasm, as if she 
had, during her subsequent life, very strong 
reasons to be grateful for some advantages 
which it conferred. 

The birth and parentage of Junot are 
given in this volume, and, considering who 
the biographer is, it appears to us a very can- 
did and impartial account. His parents, she 
| says, were of the middling class, and he re- 
ceived a good education. She describes him 
as being the best of sons, of husbands, and 
of fathers. His letters, very often written 
amidst the tumult of battle, entered into all 
the interests of his little family ; and with all 
the anxiety of a fond parent, he would inquire 
if his last boy had yet cug his tenth tooth. 
A passion for arms drove Junot, at the age of 
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twenty, to seek his fortune in the field. He 
first distinguished himself at the sie,re of Tou- 
lon, where his intrepid conduct mae such an 
impression on his comrades that they unani- 
mously, and with acclamation, proclaimed 
him their sergeant, for Junot had begun his 
military life as a private soldier. The follow- 
ing anecdote displays his sense of honour, 
and the boldness of his valour :— 


“ About this time Junot was one day station- 
ed at a battery, when an artillery officer, who 
had just come from Paris to take the command 
of the siege, asked an officer on duty if he was 
acquainted with any person amongst the sub- 
alterns, who could be relied on for his bravery 
and intelligence. The lieutenant instantly 
called La Tempéte, and Junot presented him- 
self. ‘ Put off your uniform,’ said the artillery 
officer, surveying him with a searching eye, 
* and carry this order there,’ pointing with his 
hand to a particular direction. The young ser- 
geant blushed deeply, and his eyes brightened. 
‘1am not a spy, sir,’ said he,‘and you must 
look out for some one else to execute your or- 
ders.’ ‘ What!’ said the officer in a severe 
tone, ‘you refuse to obey orders? Do you 
know what you expose yourself to?’ ‘I am 
ready,’ replied Junot, ‘to obey orders—but if I 
go at all with this message, I will go with my 
uniform on—I am sure it is paying compliment 
enough to these English.’ The offi- 
cer smiling said,‘ But they will kill you, man.’ 
‘ That's no affair of yours; you do not know 
me sufficiently to care about me—and as for 
myself it is all equal to me. Come, I will 
proceed as | am—shall I not? I am mistaken 
if, with this good sabre in my hand, I shall let 
the conversation flag, should these folks be in- 
clined to talk with me.’ And off he went, 
singing. As soon as he was gone, the officer 
inquired the name of the young man, and 
when informed of it he remarked, ‘ that lad 
will make his way,’ and he made a memoran- 
dum in his tablets. This affair was of the 
greatest consequence to Junot, for the reader 
will have already anticipated that the superior 
officer was Secclien, 

“A few days after this incident, Buonaparte, 
approaching the very same battery, inquired 
for some person who could write a good Sand. 
Junot stepped forward, and was immediately 
recognised by his officer, who did not fail to 
say some kind and encouraging things to him. 
Buonaparte then desired him to write what he 
was about to dictate ; and Junot, for the pur- 
pose, squatted himself on the demi-bastion of 
the battery. The letter was scarcely finished, 
when a shell, which had been thrown by the 
English, exploded at the distance of about ten 
steps from where eiyhee and covered Junot 
and the letter with . * Very well,’ ex- 
claimed Junot laughing, ‘ we had no sand to 
dry the ink.’ Buonaparte was struck at the 
coolness and firmness of the young sergeant. 
This circumstance decided his fortune. He 
left his corps and attached himself to Napoleon; 
and when the town was afterwards taken, he 
asked no other nn than that of being 
aid-de-camp to Buonaparte, although he was 
entitled to a higher rank.’’"—pp. 189—192. 


The subsequent conduct of Junot uniformly 
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shows the strength and perseverance of his 
attachment to Napoleon, with whom he shared 
the glory of many of those splendid victories, 
which render the early life of the great con- 
queror so illustrious. A letter from Buona- 
parte to Junot, when the former was about to 
make a secret departure from Egypt, is full of 
affection. ‘Iam leaving Egypt,”’ he writes, 
““my dear Junot. You are too far from the 
place of embarkation to accompany me ; but 
I leave an order with Kleber to enable you to 
depart in the course of October. In conclu- 
sion, wherever I am, and in whatever situa- 
tion I may be placed, you may certainly count 
upon receiving from me positive proof of the 
affectionate friendship 1 bear to you.”’ Junot 
was at this time commanding a division at 
Suez. His ultimate departure was attended 
by very inauspicious circumstances. A report 
was spread amongst the troops that Junot was 
about to take home the treasures which were 
said to have been discovered in the pyramids 
by Napoleon. The soldiers were so worked 
upon by this rumour, that a party of them 
took the opportunity, before Junot’s embarka- 
tion, of boarding the vessel in which he was 
to sail, and of breaking open every box and 
case they found. But their violent search 
was fruitless, and Junot appears to have felt 
more on account of the mean suspicions that 
were entertained of him and his friend, than 
he did for the outrage that was committed on 
his property. The Duchess is exceedingly 
indignant that the English should have be- 
lieved this story of her husband, and that, too, 
so implicitly as to send a ship of war to cruise 
before Alexandria, and to intercept the vessel 
in which Junot was transporting the money. 
This was the Theseus, then commanded by 
captain Steels, a gentleman whom she is 
pleased to set down as one of the most im- 
pertinent feHows in existence. The captain 
had the indelicacy to capture the French ves- 
sel which had Junot and his suite on board, 
justas she came out of port, and no doubt he 
highly offended that distinguished officer by 
telling him in the plain bluff manner of a Bri- 
tish tar, “ we were just waiting for you.’’ Af- 
ter four months of captivity on board the Eng- 
lish vessel, during which we are told that the 
sufferings of Junot and his companions were 
very great, captain Steels directed his course 
to Jaffa, to deliver up the prisoners to Sir 
Sidney Smith. This gallant sailor behaved 
with great civility to the prisoners and sent 
them in the Vaillant to Cyprus, whence they 
were to be conveyed to Toulon, It was, how- 
ever, necessary that an English officer should 
be despatched to Palermo, to take orders from 
Nelson, who was there at that time with Lady 
Hamilton. We shall give the sequel from 
the Duchess's own description. 


“The morning after the Vaillant had an- 
chored in the port of Palermo, a beautiful 
barge with twelve oars, and most luxuriously 
ornamented, was rowed in the direction of the 
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ship. Junot, who was then in his berth, was , 


surprised by the appearance of the captain of 
the Vaillant, who presented himself in a most 
arrogant manner, and addressed Junot and his 


friends in the following words: ‘ Gentlemen, 


get upon deck, the great admiral Nelson, our 
ero, wishes to see the French prisoners.’ Junot 
looked at the officer for a moment, and then 
turned his head about as if it had been some- 
body near him that was spoken to; then, after 
a pause, he said, ‘ Oh, I see it is me that you 


address—aye, it is the general you are speaking | 


to.’ The captain nodded in the affirmative. 
‘And you have the fortitude,’ added Junot, ‘ to 


execute your commission with so much imper- | 


tinence. Now, sir, take back this answer, at 
least so far as I and my officers are concerned 
—go and tell your admiral Nelson, who is to 


me certainly neither a hero nor a great man, | 


that I am not his prisoner, but the prisoner of 
his government, and that were I ever so much 
in his custody, I would not submit to an order 
conveyed to me with the brutality that is only 
used to those curious beasts which you have 
brought from Egypt, and to which you would 
very properly fill the office of groom. If ad- 
miral Nelson has any wish to see me he knows 
where Lam. I have to add this: he is my su- 
perior, his rank is above mine—let him but in- 
timate in a courteous manner that he wishes to 
see me, and I will instantly repair to bim. But 
now the insult has been offered, and he cannot 
undo it.’ The truth is, that it was his anger 
that made Junot say what he did of Nelson, for 
he admired that hero, and did not conceal what 


he thought. It is to be presumed, besides, that | 


the conduct of Junot was understood by Nel- 
son: for the same evening he sent the prison- 
ers a large basket of fruit and syrups, with 
some bottles of Bourdeaux wine. Lady Ha- 
milton added some oranges to the present. 
However, Nelson annulled the orders given by 
Sidney Smith, and the prisoners, instead of re- 
turning to France, were sent to Mahon, to await 
the judgment of the admiralty That judgment 
was not very doubtful; still it might be delayed, 
and for the prisoners to remain any longer 
under the power of the captain of the frigate 
was more than human patience could endure. 


*“ Commodore Sidney Smith appeared to | 


Junot under an aspect which was not very fa- 


vourable to his hopes of enjoying with that | 


officer such a social and agreeable intercourse, 
as ought to subsist between gentlemen so cir- 
cumstanced. General Buonaparte was not 
deceived in attributing the evils which result- 
ed from the protracted resistance of St. Jean 
d’Acre to the quarter he did. Sidney Smith and 
those calamities could never be dissociated in 
his mind. Those who were immediately about 


him, and who so easily sympathized with his | 


hatreds and his friendships, could see in Sidney 
Smith only a man whom Buonaparte could not 
love, and whom, therefore, they could no 
longer regard. Notwithstanding this, Junot 
declared to me one day, that the Emperor al- 


ways thought Sidney Smith was an honourable | 


man, and that he acknowledged it. He be- 
lieved, however, that Smith was insane, for he 


could not imagine how any man in his senses | 


would undertake such irrational enterprises as 
he did. {t happened, therefore, that the first 





hours of intercourse between Junot and Smitit 
were unpleasant. But this state of things did 
not last long—they very soon became well ac- 
quainted, and inspired each other with a mutual 
and profound esteem. Junot used to say of 
Sidney, that he was chivalry personified in all 
its valour and fealty. They spent two months 
together, which appeared to Junot very short 
ones—but he was desirous of returning to 
France. Every other anxiety, indeed, was 
merged in that one, which ultimately became 
a real maladie du pays. Sidney observed it, 
and did as much as he could do for a brother, to 
promote his wishes in that respect. In fine, it 
was to the active interference of Sir Sidney 
Smith that Junot was indebted for the privi- 
| lege of being liberated by an exchange of pri- 
soners. I may remark that for Junot ten per- 
sons were exchanged.’’—pp. 226—233. 





selves respecting the astonishment that was 
excited throughout France by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Buonaparte in Paris, when every 
body supposed that he was still in Egypt, we 
can well imagine the state of consternation 
into which his more immediate friends and re- 
latives were thrown by such an event. Ma- 
dame Junot gives a very lively description of 
the manner in which the news was received 
in her domestic circle. 


From all that we have read and heard our- 
| 
| 


“ On the night of the 18th Vendemiaire we 
had a party at my mother’s. We were all sit- 
ting round an immense table, playing @ loto- 
dauphin, a game of which my mother was ex- 
| tremely fond. We were all very merry when our 

attention was arrested by the arrival of a ca- 
| briolet, which seemed to Love approached with 
| the utmost rapidity. Some one ascended the 

staircase in two jumps. It proved to be m 
brother Albert, who exclaimed, “ who will 

uess the news?” As we were all very cheer- 
ful, and as he appeared to be so too, we sup- 
posed that he might guess who could imagine 
the greatest absurdity possible. Albert shook 
his head. My mother told him that she was 
tired of holding the bag of little balls, and that 
upon an occasion when a change of the — 
was agitated, he was no am ben * Upon 
| my word, mother,’ replied Albert, ‘ you must 
know that what you have said in jest will very 
soon happen in downright earnest—Buonaparte 
isin France.’ At the moment that these words 
were uttered, every person in the room became 
| stock still, as if they had been struck with a 
magic wand. ‘ Buonaparte in France!’ ex- 
| claimed my mother, ‘how can that be? Your 
news is contrary tocommon sense. I only saw 
Madame Buonaparte at five o'clock this eve- 
ning, and I could remark nothing in her con- 
| duct which led me to suppose that she expected 
his return.’ ‘ But my intelligence is certain,’ 
rejoined Albert, ‘ for | was at the house of Bru- 
netiere when he was sent for by Gohier. As 
the Luxembourg is quite close to his house he 
| Tequested me to wait for him, and in about half 
| an hour he returned with the tidings that Buo- 
| naparte arrived the day before at Frejus. Bru- 
netiere informed me that he found Madame Jo- 
sephine Buonaparte at Gohier’s, where she had 
| dined, and heard the first announcement of this 





























important intelligence. It appeared to him 
(and this my bribes spoke in a low tone of 
voice to my mother) that she was not as pleased 
with the news as she ought to have been.’ 
‘ Bah,’ exclaimed the old marquis d’Hautefort, 
‘ she knows how to put on her wedding mask 
when she sees him—but let her take care—it is 
a sharp subject she has to deal with, and she— 
she is nothing but a fool.’ My mother, who 
was sunk in a deep reverie, now rose, and push- 
ing back her chair with some force, asked what 
o'clock it was. Eleven was the hour. ‘ It is too 
late,’ she muttered to vey og = > you 

urpose to go?’ inquired the Marquis d’ Haute- 
fort My wae Seplied ‘1 want to find out if 
the news be true.’ Albert on the instant started 
off to Joseph and Lucien Buonaparte, and in a 
very short time returned with a confirmation of 
the news.’—pp. 337—340. 


The suggestion which is made in the above 
extract, with reference to the ill-fated Jose- 
phine, is developed in a more ample and satis- 
factory manner afterwards. Indeed, it must 
be confessed that there is manifested by the 
Duchess of Abrantes a strong disposition to 
inculpate the character and conduct of Jose- 
phine ; the least criminal excuse for such evi- 
dently unjust accusations being the strength 
of the Duchess’s attachment to the memory of 
Napoleon, and her consequent anxiety to di- 
minish, as much as she could, the guilt which 
he incurred by his cruel repudiation of that 
excellent woman. We shall give the passage 
to which we allude, as it appears to throw some 
new light on one of the most striking events 
of Buonaparte's life. 

** Madame Buonaparte had griefs of her own, 
which she felt very sensibly, and for which 
there was undoubtedly adequate provocation. 
Whether it was on the score of mere impru- 
dence, or for some real fault, certain it is, that 
before the tribunal of the Buonaparte family 
she stood in the character of an accused party, 
and every body talked of a divorce. 

“ Madame Buonaparte, when her husband 
returned from Egypt, had been for some time 
engaged in an intimacy with Gohier and his 
wile. The only reason which the family could 
give for this intimacy was, that Madame Buo- 
naparte was looking to secure to herself an 
asylum, in case Napoleon should cast her off, 
in consequence of what his sisters might tell 
him. The 18th Brumaire had certainly justi- 
fied the hatred of Gohier for Buonaparte, but 
he entertained this animosity long before. 
One of the great faults of Madame Buonaparte 


at this epoch was, that she neglected to seek ¢ 


an asyluin in the very bosom of d r itself. 
It was obviously from her mother-in-law, that 
she ought to have sought protection against 
those who wanted to destroy her, and who did 
effectually destroy her only eight years later ; 
for it must not be concealed, that the divorce 
of 1809, was the result of the «incessant efforts 
of all the members of the Buonaparte family, 
as well as of those confidential servants whom, 
when she was Madame and when she was Em- 
press, Josephine too fatally neglected to attach 
toher. She perceived, at length, that she ran 
much risk in not having the support of any 
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povtion of that family to which she was allied 
y ties whose strength no circumstance could 
diminish. 

‘** Accordingly, when Buonaparte arrived on 
the morning of the 24th Vendemiaire, at his 
little house in the rue Chantereine, he found 
no one there, for neither Louis Buonaparte nor 
Madame had returned from their unnecessary 
journey. (Louis and Madame had left Paris a 
few days before for the south, in order to meet 
Napoleon.) Immediately, however, after his 
arrival, Buonaparte was surrounded by his 
mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and indeed 
all the family. The impression which he re- 
ceived on finding his home so perfect a solitude 
as it was, especially when he saw that it was 
abandoned by her who was naturally its head, 
was terrible and profound. He spoke of it 
long afterwards to Junot, and what was still 
more remarkable, nine years later, when his 
wife was involved in the most distressing cir- 
cumstances of her life, he did not forget it. 
He naturally concluded that, when he did not 
find her in the midst of his family, surrounded 
by his sisters, and presented by his mother, she 
must have felt that she was unworthy of that 
protection, and that she fled from the presence 
of him whom she had outraged. The mistake 
which she made as to the road that Buonaparte 
took from Frejus to Paris, appeared to him only 
a pretext. He was deeply wounded, and, in a 
heart like his, such a calamity was calculated 
to work with the most disastrous effects. 

“ Madame Buonaparte now returned. M. 
de Bourrienne tells us, that Buonaparte show- 
ed the greatest coldness to his wife for the first 
three days. He certainly was an eye-witness 
on the occasion, and I am at a loss to know 
why he has not told us that Napoleon did not 
want to see her, and did not actually see her 
on his arrival. This conduct surely was a 
little beyond mere coldness. Madame Buona- 
parte was indebted, at the time I speak of, for 
the restoration—not indeed of the heart of her 
husband, since he had lost all affection for her 
for a long time—but of that customary confi- 
dence and intimate relation which would give 
her the title of companion to the greatest man 
in the world; | say she was indebted for this 
fortunate change solely to the solicitations of 
her children. Buonaparte was exceedingly 
fond of Eugene Beauharnais, who certainly 
was then a very prepossessing young man. 
He knew a great deal less of Hortense; but 
her gentleness, her tender years, the depend- 
ant relation in which, as his adopted daughter, 
she stood to Napoleon, all powerfully appealed 
to his heart, and finally overcame his repug- 
nance. 

” . +* . * * * 


** Buonaparte could not give reasons to those 
children, and therefore was ynable to oppose, 
by any argument, the irresistible appeal made 
to him by the two young and innocent crea- 
tures, who, on their bended knees before him, 
and their tears bedewing his hands, repeated— 
Oh, do not abandon my mother—she will perish 
if you do: are we, wretched , whom 
the scaffold has already deprived of our natural 
protector, are we now to be unjustly deprived 
of that protector whom Providence has sent us? 
The result of this scene, which, according to 
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Buonaparte himself, was protracted and heart- 
rending, was that the children went for their 
mother, and conducted her into the arms of 
Buonaparte. The unhappy creature, whilst 
her children were thus entreating for her, was 
lying on the steps of an adjoining staircase, 
and undergoing an agony of torments. Final- 
ly, whatever may have been the errors of his 
wife, Napoleon appears to have then forgotten 
them, and the reconciliation was complete. 
The important nature of the duties which 
thenceforward engaged a prevented 
him from giving attention to almost any thing 
else.’’—pp. 343—350. 

But the reconciliation, unhappily for the ill- 
fated Josephine, was but temporary ; and from 
what Madame Junot has intimated, in more 
than one page of the present volume, it is im- 
possible not to feel that that act of cold-blood- 
ed cruelty—we mean the divorce of Josephine 
—was instigated and carried to completion, by 
the arts, intrigues, and malignant perseve- 
rance of Buonaparte's sisters and brothers. 
The Duchess tells us that Madame Leclerc 
was the loudest in avowing her displeasure at 
the reconciliation. Buonaparte's mother, she 
declares, was no less opposed to it, but she 
was more guarded in displaying her hostility. 


Madame Joseph Buonaparte, always unex- | 


ceptionable and perfect, took no part in the | 
| mities which overtook Buonaparte, were only 


affair. Madame Bacciochi observed no re- 
straint, but exhibited her discontent in a man- 
ner so contemptuous, that Josephine could not 
put up with it. 
ness, followed the example of Madame Joseph ; 
and as to Caroline, she was too young to be 
considered of any importance to the family. 
The brothers were avowedly at open war 
with Josephine. Jerome himself, then only 
fifteen years old, joined the opposition of his 
family, and never raised his voice but in 
blame. 
when he began to run after his pretty half 


Christine, an angel of good- | 
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effectually taken to induce Jerome to return 
to the interests of his own family. 

“ At the time I speak of,’’ writes the Duch- 
ess, ‘‘ Jerome had been, I think, at the college 
of Juilly ; he had then in his own person the 
levity, wrong-headedness, and frivolity of the 
whole family; and I have seen nothing like 
his character in any of his brothers. He ver 
much resembled his sister Paulette, and both 
of them appeared to possess nothing in common 
with their brothers and sisters.’’"—p. 353. 


The insight which is here given into the 
machinery, by the working of which poor 
Josephine was ultimately destroyed, appears 
to us to confirm the opinion of her perfect in- 
nocence as a wife. It is openly stated by the 
Duchess, that Josephine was guilty of faults, 
but she leaves their nature to be determined, 
if they could fairly be so indeed, by conjec- 
ture. The hatred and jealousy which the 
Buonaparte family seemed to have indulged 
in against her, are quite sufficient to account 
for her deplorable downfall, and nothing but, 
as we said before, a blind resolution to justify 
Napoleon, could have prevailed on the Duchess 
to insinuate that there was any foundation 
in the actual conduct of Josephine for the 
punishment to which she was consigned. 
It is familiarly said in France, that the cala- 


the testimonies of the Divine wrath, which 
he had provoked by his injustice to his wife. 
Whatever we may be permitted to believe re- 


| specting the dispensations of Providence in 


this world, we cannot but admire the senti- 


| ment which gave rise to so remarkable an im- 


| pression. 


But he no longer thought of doing so | 


sister, as he called Hortense Beauharnais, in | 


the little garden attached to the residence in 
the rue Chantereine. 
very soon turned a little head that was far 
from being very steady. Madame Buona- 
parte, whilst yet her little brother-in-law was 


so young, thought of him before she did of | 


Louis, that is just after the reconciliation. 
M. de Bourrienne, who was her man of busi- 
ness in every thing, gave her this advice. 


sas ‘ | 
Blue eyes and fair hair, | 


At all events we take it as evi- 
dence, that the universal opinion of France 
concurred in favour of the innocence of Jose- 
phine; and so undeserved and so unrighteous 
was the outrage, that some extraordinary de- 
monstration, they believed, of heavenly ven- 
geance, was necessary to denounce it. 

We do not know that we have left untouch- 
ed any portion of this volume which contains 
the slightest material of interest to the British 
reader. There are of course a thousand inci- 


' dents and a thousand names commemorated 


But she had too hard a card to play, having | 


Lucien in her contemplation, and permitting 
Jerome to run about the garden, and to take 
a part in small plays in the drawing-room. 
Still, childish as she was, Jerome was given 
to understand that he must not yield to the 
fascination of the beautiful eyes and the fair 
tresses which had, at a later period, completely 
captivated his brother. The family party very 
soon penetrated the plans of Madame Buona- 
parte, and, as is always sure to happen with 
respect to projects which are discovered be- 
fore they are executed, the scheme of Jose- 


phine fell to the ground, and measures were | 





in these pages, which will be relished in the 
boulevards, and, happily, some of the faux- 
bourgs of Paris. As it is impossible for us to 
participate in the amusement, which these re- 
miniscences, we are sure, are calculated to 
afford to the people of Paris, we have naturally 
dwelt upon those records only which relate to 
characters and events of general interest and 
importance. It is only justice to the inge- 
nious writer that we should subjoin this ex- 
planation, and assure the curious in literature 
that, in addition to the sort of information of 
which we have given so many specimens, 
these Memoirs contain a great variety of lo- 
cal and personal anecdotes, grave and gay, 
sometimes carrying us to the profoundest 
depths of pathos—sometimes refreshing vs 
with the most delightful mirth,—but all pen- 
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eilled off with that matchless grace, to which 
a French woman of fashion only can expect 
to attain. 


<< 


From B!ackwood's Magazine. 


OPINIONS OF AN AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICAN* ON THE BILL. 


We have considered the Question of Re- 
form under all its aspects—most of them 
repulsive—and some of them formidable ; 
nor, as far as we have seen, have any of our 
arguments against the measure met with any 
but the most impotent efforts at refutation. 
We have hewed down all the billmen who 
rashly ventured to oppose us, in all direc- 
tions, with our Lochaber-axes; while the 
wretched survivors, crying craven, have 
shrieked on their knees for quarter never 
granted, or, as we have gone tyampling over 
them prone on the dust, have pretended to be 
dead. 

Now none of their ragged regiments will 
show fight at all, but keep moving from posi- 
tion to position, without firing a shot—their 
colours, however, flying all the while—the 
tricolour no less—and their instrumental 
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they do not now see and hear the shouts of 


scorn by which they are on all sides assailed ? 
Their sense of the absurd must be indeed 
obtuse if they do not feel their condition; for 
are they not all by the ears, kicking and 
cuffing one and another, rugging hair, and 
pulling noses, and calling names, and num- 
bers of them absolutely greeting? The loud 
crow has been subdued into a low chuckle— 
the low chuckle has dwindled into a peevish 
pip—and the peevish pip itself evaporated in 
a ghastly gape, that seems to have lost its 
Bill. The poultry is beginning to moult—is 
sadly out of feather—and had better go to 
roost. 

At first all Reformers shook hands like 
brothers, and swore by the Bill eternal friend- 
ship Ye Gods! how they did gabble. The 
quacking of the Great Glasgow Gander him- 
self was drowned in the general chorus that 
shook the Dubs. Up on its tiptoes rose the 
entire Goosery—-flap went every wing-— 
wriggled every doup—and at once outstretch- 
ed was every long neck, a-hiss and awry 
across the common. The borough-mongers 
were alarmed—as well they might be—for 
the air was whitened with a fearful shower of 
feathers. They quailed at the cry of these 





bands playing most unmartial music, to the 
tune of Ca ira. All this pride, pomp, and | 
circumstance of war, is somewhat provoking 
to our vanguard, who would fain have a 
brush at their rear, which looks so bulky, | 
that it must surely be fortified against the | 
prick of bayonet by filed newspapers, pur- | 
chased at trade price from liberal] publishers, | 
who, in these days, sport Patriots, without | 

| 

| 

} 


duly considering who is at last to pay the 
pipers. But vain such shields to save their 
overtaken posteriors from the lead or steel of 
our rifles, that easily penetrate the thickest 
moniplies—and bite to the hip-bone, till the 
radicals roar again in ludicrous agonies. Such | 
is the usual style in which we dissolve politi- 
eal unions. 

The cuckoo cry of the Bill—the whole Bill | 
—and nothing but the Bill—is no longer 
heard in the land. About the middle of 
April, the voice of that bird is heard among 
our braes; in a month or so, it begins to 
stammer in its simple song, and by mid- 
summer the foolish gowk has flown to another 
clime. But though the gowks are gone, you 
still see flying about the titlings. But hedge-« 
sparrows are not worth powder and shot, so 
let them flutter about the bushes. 

The Reformers deny that there has been 
“a reaction.” But will they deny that they | 
are laughed at by many millions of the people | 
of Britain? Blind and deaf as most of them 
long tried to be—winking and shutting their 
eyes—and allowing the wax to accumulate in 
their ears—have they the face to declare, that 





* North American Review for July, 1831. 
Museum.—Vol. XIX. 





sons of freedom; for every goose seemed a 
swan—and the yellow gosling to the eyes of 
fear was undistinguishable from the whitey- 
brown Gander. But a truce to ornithologi- 
cal illustration. 

We beg the Reformers te recover their 


| tempers. Should they carry on much longer 


at this rate, we shall have them cutting each 
other's throats. 


“ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 

Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell!” 


| In mere worldly pradence they should re- 


member the bundle of sticks. True, most of 
the said sticks are rather rottenish; and 
though they were millions—what is their 
strength to that of the bole of the old Oak- 
Tree—of the British Constitution? Taken 
in dozens—scores—hundreds—or even thou- 
sands—a man of moderate muscle breaks 
them across his knee with all the ease in the 
world. Single sticks snap if you but touch 
them with your little finger. 

Few Reformers are gentlemen. Those few 
at the social and festal board sink the Bill. 
The million—-wherever sections of them 
chance to be—open in full cry-—regardless 
what may be the political opinions even of 
the good men at whose feasts they are per- 
mitted to sit. They deserve to be shown the 
door. But your Anti-reformer being a Tory, 
is of course a gentleman—and at table— 
without compromising his conscience—be- 
haves courteously even to your Radical. 
Were the Bill to pass, the manners of the 
nation would be as bad, or even worse than 
No. 113.—3 C 
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its morals—and all mild men would emigrate 
to America. 

The Reformers have been at their wit's 
end—for some weeks—with rage—because 
the Opposition have chosen to discuss—clause 
by clause—the demerits of the Bill. Grant 
that their conduct has been frivolous and 
vexatious; yet, why not make allowance for 
the “ fond reluctant amorous delay,’’ of men 
who are never more to be members of parlia- 
ment? Niggards! to deny to us a few more 
last gasps! Were we assured, beyond all 
mistake, that all the Whigs in the House 
were on the eve of dissolution, we should 
cheerfully let them expire in the most pro- 
tracted agonies. That known sentiment, 
“hurry no man’s cattle,” would breathe in 
music from our benign lips, and when all 
was over, then “ let the dead bury the dead.” 
Whereas the Whigs grudge the Tories a few 
weeks’ respite—and would fain order them 
all off, not only pinioned, but gagged, to im- 
mediate execution. Monsters! 

But pray, how happens it that every other 
day, during these discussions, thus protracted 
by a factious and fractious Opposition, ever 
and anon starteth up some Reformer, to pro- 
pose his improvement upon the Bill, that ere- 
while was so perfect? But for us, poor dying 
creatures, it would have been huddled over 
with all its hideous anomalies—and an end at 
once put to the new constitution. The Re- 
formers owe us an unliquidateable debt of 
gratitude. Yet see how despitefully they use 
us—but for whose unwearied patriotism, they 
and their children had for ever been slaves. 

We said—a little way back—should the 
Bill pass. What Bill? Which of the many 
Bills that have lately been before Parliament? 
The ministry, like jugglers, have been playing 
at cupand balls. They lay a bill on the table, 
and tell you to look at it—and at its provi- 
sions. Down goes the cup to keep it warm; 
up goes the cup to let it cool—and the Re- 
formers themselves cannot trust their eyes, 
when they see the green cloth as bare as the 
palm of their hand. The Bill has vanished 
bodily—or perhaps there is lying in its stead 
a scare-crow of a schedule—the handiwork of 
an accomplished mountebank. 

We never use hard words—unwilling to 
insult, and resolute not to be insulted, with- 
out instant application of the point of the pen 
to the offending member. But the Reform- 
ers are not so mealy-mouthed, and for some 
time past have been rudely calling the Minis- 
ters fools and knaves. We can with difficul- 
ty bring ourselves to think them so; and hope 
that several of their acts, which at present 
certainly do seem both foolish and knavish, 
may prove susceptible of some sort of pal- 
liating explanation and apology. Thus their 
apparently base and ‘~~ attempt to 
sacrifice their assistant, Mr. Gregson, without 


whom they could not have drawn a bill even 
to be dishonoured ; and must have been long 





ere now declared bankrupt, may possibly be 
placed in a different light before they are all 
dead, and buried, and forgotten. So may 
their attempt—seemingly still worse—in spite 
of his remonstrances—to destroy nine-tenths 
of the ten-pound voters—to nip that constitu- 
ency in the “ morn and liquid dew of youth,”’ 
when contagious blastments are most immi- 
nent. As to the matter of the division of 
counties, we pointed out the necessary conse- 
quences of that operation months ago—and 
so—if we mistake not—virtually did Sir John 
Walsh. The Reformers cannot stomach it— 
for it seemeth unto their dazzled optics, that 
his Majesty's Ministers are taking from the 
people with one hand what they are giving 
them with the other—and that is a kind 
of “ jukery-pawkery” not relished by John 
Bull. 

Pray—what of all this procedure on the 
part of his Ministry—is the opinion of the 
King? We have that of the people—but 
loyal subjects like us cannot be happy with- 
out that of our Modern Alfred. It seemeth 
now that nobody approves of the Bill. It is 
abused piecemeal, or in the “tottle of the 
whole,’’ on all hands, and by all tongues. 
His Majesty is now mute—and therefore, we 
presume, hostile; the Ministry is divided on 
some of the most important clauses—on some 
the Opposition vote with Ministers to stultify 
the whole measure—the Press is growling 
like a bear with a sore head—and the people 
are getting savage in penny pamphlets and 
farthing Political Unions. How stand the 
Lords? Why—like crocodiles—with their 
hands in their breeches pockets. But will 
they pass the Bill? Not surely till they have 
digested it. But will they digest it? Not 
surely till they have swallowed it. But will 
they swallow it? Why the deuce should 
they swallow what nobody else can bolt? 
But will they try to gulp it? Perhaps they 
may, if you will lay it before the Peers on a 
plate. But the Bill is lost—and nobody knows 
where to find it. It must be recovered—pre- 
pared—cooked—dished—and set on the table 
before the Lords. The Lords have then sure- 
ly an equal right with the Commons to decide 
whether or no it be edible—and if they dis- 
like its taste, “‘ with sputtering noise to reject 
it.” In the Commons, the Bill has been so 
modified and transmogrified, that its own 
father—whoever he may be—cannot know it. 
In the Lords, it may be rightfully subjected to 
similar treatment. What shape it may as- 
sume after going through such farther parlia- 
mentary process, it will be interesting to ob- 
serve. But it can hardly turn out a greater 
curiosity. 

Was it originally an aristocratical or a de- 
mocratical Bill? Which of the two is it now? 
And which of the two will it be at last? The 
Marquis of Cleveland no doubt conceits that 
it is aristocratical. The President of the 
Dirty Shirt trusts not; and in Cockayne 























there is a chuckle heard, because it is consi- 
dered nuts to the Canaille. 

Admit all this variety of opinion in our 
own country, what is thought of the Bill 
abroad? What thinks Jonathan? Here is 
the July number of that most able periodical, 
the North American Review. And here is 
a most able article entitled the Prospect of 
Reform in Europe—written not by a fierce 
but a firm republican. A few words about it. 

This enlightened American is a genuine 
patriot—and therefore loves—honours—and 
would fight and die for the liberties—the laws 
—and institutions of his native land. He be- 
lieves them all to be founded in justice—takes 
it for granted that they are—and hardly thinks 





it worth his while—on his own side of the | 


water—to explain the principles of his politi- 
cal creed, which is that of all true Ameri- 
cans. A hereditary monarchy—a hereditary 
nobility—an established church—the law of 
primogeniture—are all pernicious—and can 
be defended only on the same grounds as all 
other antiquated, unequa!, and abusive corpo- 
rate monopolies. These make up—he says— 
the arbitrary Aristrocratic System ; and those 
who support it, and who are far more nume- 
rous than those benefited by it, are the aris- 
tocratic party. 


The liberal party—he says— | 


are those who are of a contrary opinion on all | 


these points. A mighty war is now about to 
be carried on all over Europe between these 
two parties—a war of opinion—which he can- 
not doubt will terminate—however remote 
the period—and however bloody the interval 
—in favour of the liberals, and in the utter 
destruction of all aristocratical governments. 

This is plain speaking and single dealing, 
and therefore we admire it. Into the philoso- 
phy of our Transatlantic brother’s political 
faith we shall not now inquire. But what is 
Ais opinion of our Plan of Reform? The 
opinion of him, an outspoken, stanch, and 
sincere republican ’ 

In the first place, he is too enlightened a 
person not to know well that there is not now 
in the world another such constitution as the 
British. We do not mean that he thinks it a 
good one—it is, he thinks, bad. But he knows 
it is unique; and therefore the prospect of re- 
form in Britain is different, before his eyes, 
from the prospect of reform in any other king- 
dom of Europe. In Britain, he admits that 
the question of reform is the most difficult in 
practice that can be imagined—requiring for 
its happy solution the utmost wisdom and 
calmness, for that it is no less than the question 
of discarding the one system and introducing 
the other—a point on which there are as 
many opinions as there are independent think- 
ers. It is likely, he thinks, to be agitated on 
fields of battle, and by infuriated armies. But 
though, generally speaking, there are, he adds, 
the friends and enemies of reform, divided into 
the two great parties of which he has spoken, 
not a small portion of the aristocratic party 
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are willing to abandon a little to save the rest, 
and some of the liberal party agree to bate 
something by way of concession, rather than 
wade through blood for the whole, with the 
risk of gaining nothing. The action and re- 
action of these feelings for several generations 
in England, has produced that compromise 
which is called the Constitution, which con- 
tains something of the aristocratic, and some- 
thing of the democratic principle. This, he 
says well, renders the question of reform sin- 
gularly complicated in Britain, and authorizes 
each party to maintain, that its favourite prin- 
ciple is the principle of the constitution. 

In the course of the struggle which this 
writer thinks he sees impending, dynasties 
will very likely be set up and expelled—kings 
voted in and voted out—republics proclaimed 
and crushed—governments will dissolve into 
anarchies—and anarchies ripen, or rot into 
military despotisms, and these vicissitudes 
will fill up generations. 

Our friend is a gloomy—may he prove a 
false prophet. But he speaks solemnly, and 
he gives reasons for the faith that is in him 
worthy the consideration of all those who 
hope better things for the future destinies of 
England. He seeks not to disguise his opi- 
nion, that those states are in danger of the 
greatest changes which are organized—as 
that of Britain is—on a mixed principle 
For the doctrine of checks and balances 
may be harmless in a quiet time, and in the 
undisturbed action of the machine; but when, 
by some disturbing force, the equilibrium is 
destroyed, one principle must prevail to the 
subversion of the other. 

According to this view, he holds that, in 
the present state of the world, the two sim- 
plest governments are greatly the safest, and 
least likely to be affected by the convulsions 
of the times—those of Russia and the United 
States. The former he thinks safe, for there 
does not appear to be any considerable number 
of persons desirous of change, or disaffected 
to the present order of things—consequently, 
there is no antagonist principle The govern- 
ment of his own country, of a totally different 
character, he thinks is safe, for the same rea- 
son. Whatever local discontents may have 
been created by individual measures, the num- 
ber is exceedingly small of those who wish for 
a stronger or a weaker government. On the 
other hand fhe considers the condition of Eng- 
land as highly critical, since it has long been 
her boast that she has a mixed constitution 
One thing, he says, is certain—that a pure 
representative government (by pure, he means 
equal) cannot exist, when two cf the great 
estates of the realm are hereditary. In her 
constitution, therefore, he looks forward to an 
inevitable and great change. Of this great 
change, France, has already gone through 
many stages. Either the extremity of the old 
abuses, or the ardent temper of the French 
people, or some unexplained fatality, pushed 
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the first movements of reform into the wildest | 
excesses of revolution; and from that the state 
swung back to a military despotism The sur- 
face of the waters has since been broken and 
tost, and the men and things moving on it 
have been strangely driven about, and seem- 
ingly without a course. But the under-cur- 
rent, he believes, sets deep and strong towards 
a republic. He has no doubt that the present 
state of things is provisional—that the people 
who, through their deputies, have chosen Louis 
Philip, will choose his successor—and proba- 
bly for a limited period. For is it likely, he 
asks with much animation, that that prince 
will be permitted to transmit his crown to his 
son, who has been compelled to obliterate the 
emblems of his family from the seal of state ? 
Or is the chief magistracy of the country so 
much more of a trifle than the fleur-de-lis, that 
the king, who is obliged to abandon the one, 
ean keep the other? Nor is the state of 
things, he thinks, widely different in England 
True, that the temperament of the people is 
less mercurial than that of the French—but 
the popular feeling is not less intense. But 
for the unequal division of property in Eng- 
land, he thinks the monarchy might pass into 
an elective government without a convulsion 
—but that the extreme inequality of fortunes 
gives am ominous character to the contest 
which he believes is about to ensue. There 
are too many who have nothing to lose—one 
party contends for the preservation of privi- 
leges too vast to be resigned; the other con- 
tends—so he says—for life. Itis the unyield- 
ing ambition of those who have all, against 
the utter recklessness of those who have 
nothing at stake. And in this condition of 
things, what is the plan of reform proposed 
by the ministers of England? To what in- 
fluence was granted, he asks, Catholic eman- 
cipation ? To that of the fear of Physical force 
And certainly it was so—though of the mean- 
ing of the word Fear, different explanations 
were given—as might have been expected— 
by Peel and Wellington. Taught by that 
concession how powerful they are, will the 
people, asks he, be more or less loyal to the 
antiquated parts of the constitution? What 
then—again recurs the question—what is this 
plan of reform in Parliament? It is, says the 
honest American republican—it is what has 
been declared to be by the most eminent of 
those who have opposed it in Parliament—a 
revolution. It is a great change, carrying | 
with itself a pledge of farther change. The 
indignant disclaimer of his Britannic Majesty's 
ministers, Jonathan treats with as sovereign 
contempt as Christopher. He, like us, loves 
to call things by their right names—and this | 
reform is revolution. 

Let us see how he makes good his asser- 
tion. 

The plan of reform was contrasted by Mr. 
Macauley—borrowing from Mr. Canning— 
with the Rule-of-Three System of the United | 


States. That system he and others declared 
to be unfit for England, however well adapted 
for America. But this writer argues, that the 
event will prove that, should the bill pass, no- 
thing short of the Rule-of-Three plan will 
satisfy the people of England. But what is 
the Rule-of-Three plan? He thus instructs 
us :-— 

It is simply this: That if 40,000 inhabitants 
choose one representative, 80,000 shall choose 
two. Now, he requests that it may be ob- 
served, that it is not at present a question whe- 
ther the present system of representation in 
Great Britain works, or does not work, as 
well as the American or any other; but whe- 
ther a great change in the actual system, call- 
ed a reform, which begins by wholly disfran- 
chising sixty boroughs, because their popula- 
tion is under 2000, and deprives of half their 
franchise forty-seven boroughs more, (we 
speak not of schedules, more particularly as 
they now stand,) whose population is under 
4000—can stop there ? No man in his senses, 
and out of England, would hesitate one mo- 
ment to answer the question in the negative. 
It is not pretended—as he remarks—that these 
sixty boroughs are more corrupt than others— 
nor denied that they have, on an average, sent 
a fair proportion of the ablest and most emi- 
nent members to Parliament. It is not pre- 
tended that their corporate franchise is not as 
good and valid as any other right in the king- 
dom which rests on tradition and prescription 
It is simply assumed as a principle, that no 
community possessed of less than 4000 shall 
send more than one. The American republi- 
can wishes to know whether this is not, thus 


far, the Rule-of-Three system acknowledged 


to be just, by being adopted ? 

But once adopted—what can possibly pre- 
vent its leading much farther? That conse- 
quence is inevitable from the establishment of 
the principle. What reason can be given (do 
give him one, for we cannot) to satisfy the 
inhabitants of some of the popular towns hav- 
ing no representative at all, and to which it is 
not proposed to give any ? Look at Lord John 
Russel’s amendments. Is not one of them 
that every town of a population over 10,000 
shall have a member? Is not that a farther 
concession made on the Rule-of-Three princi- 
ple? But the ministry having been thus 
obliged to make it, will the people of England, 


| the North American Reviewer asks, be con- 


tented with the contrast between the old bo- 
roughs under 4000 sending one member, and 
the new boroughs over 10,000 sending no 
more ? They are not all fools. 

To all such questions—on the present sys- 
tem—the answer—says the American—is rea- 
dy ; on the proposed system, there can be 


| none. As things are, it is answered at once— 


the British Constitution does not propose a 
geographical representation—it fixed certain 
boroughs, some large and some small, possess- 
ed of the right of sending a member to Parlia- 
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ment, for a long period of years, some of them 
from time immemorial—the system in prac- 
tice operates well, and it does not profess to 
be founded on the Rule-of-Three. 

What say the reformers in reply to that? 
Why they say that the system does not work 
well—that the House of Commons has lost 
the respect of the people—that it is an abuse 
which cannot be longer borne—that boroughs 
of less than 2000 should not send representa- 
tives, although they have done it by a pre- 
scription as old as any title in the kingdom— 
and that it is an equal abuse that boroughs of 
between 2000 and 4000 should send more than 
one member. 

Be it so—replies the American. But in 
that case, cannot all the unrepresented towns 
in the kingdom, whose population exceeds 
2000, say, that if you discard tradition, and 
go upon reasonableness and fitness, our right 
is as good as that of the represented boroughs? 
Surely they can and will. 
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narchy—of the House of Lords—and of the 
established Church. 

When these institutions are subjected to 
the test of the political metaphysics, which de- 
cide that no borough less than 2000 inhabi- 
tants shall retain the practice of choosing 
members, how, asks the American Reviewer, 
can they stand? The right of Old Sarum to 
send members to Parliament, is assuredly as 
ancient as the House of Lords. Old Sarum 
was a city before the Peers of England were 
a House of Parliament. The whole Parlia- 
ment of England once sat within the walls of 
that ancient city, now to be deprived of the 
franchise which it has enjoyed for so many 
centuries. It is true, he adds, that Old Sarum, 
now reduced to a wheat-field, enclosed by a 
mound, isa very different thing from what it 
was when it was first summoned by the king's 
writ to send Burgesses to Parliament. But is 
it more changed than the House of Lords is 





The necessity of farther reform, he argues, | 


will be made more apparent, as soon as the ap- 
plication of the new and uniform system of suf- 
frage shall take place. Will Leeds,and Man- 
chester, and Liverpool submit to be represented 
by the same number of members as the old bo- 
roughs, whose population is ever so little over 
4000? Surelynot. Those who suffer bythe imper- 
fect application of the Rule-of-Three system— 
that is, the majority of the people—will clamour 
to have it carried through, and they will have 
reason and justice on their side. The Reviewer 
adds, that Mr. Canning and the anti-reformers 
could answer them, but Lord John Russell 
cannot. The vice of the proposed system is, 
that it is the Rule-of-Three plan, with a blun- 
der in working the question. The moderate 
reformers—and Lord John Russell and the 
rest, all began with calling themselves so— 
sin, then, quoth the acute American, at once 
against the genius of the British Constitution 
(he does not greatly admire it, but knows 
what it is) and the four rules of arithmetic. 
They can stand neither upon Lord Coke: nor 
Cocker; the jus parliamentarium, nor the mul- 
tiplication table. 


We have not thus given our American bro- 
ther’s views on the proposed reformi as at all 


besides us, enforced them in other words in 
more than one article. But we are bigots 
and tories—wedded to the system of all old, 
abuses—and our opinion is of little worth. 
Hear, then ye Whigs, and give ear, O ye Ra- 
dicals to a compatriot of Washington and 
Franklin ! 

But our bold-spoken republican does not 
stop here. He pursues the scheme into other 
results, which to him seem inevitable, and 
which he would be the last to deplore—as ul- 
timately they would, according to his creed, 
prove the greatest of blessings. What are 
some of those results? Extinction of the mo- 








changed from its original character and con.po- 
sition? No. The contrast of the present with 
the ancient condition of Old Sarum, is not 
greater than the contrast of the present with 
the ancient character of the English peerage. 
It is but a few years ago since this very Lord 
John Russell (who, we beg, will re-purchase 
his historical works from us, now that there 
is no demand for snuff-paper) declared in Par- 
liament, that the right of Old Sarum to send 
members to Parliament was as sacre¢ as that 
of his own illustrious house to its titles and 
estate. Soimany others will think, ere long; 
and how sacred that is, needs not now to be 
told to zealous radical reformers. While, 
then, you disfranchise Old Sarum, says Jona- 
than to John, because it is a theoretical absur- 
dity that an individual nobleman should, as its 
proprietor, return two members to Parliament, 
how can you defend the still more stupendous 
absurdity that some three or four hundred no- 
ble individuals, neither richer nor more en- 
lightened than as many thousands in the com- 
munity around them, should actually compose 
one entire house of legislation, independent of 
the people and the crown, and transmit this 
great franchise to their posterity ?—Aye, that 
question, already put a hundred times, and in 
a hundred frowning forms, by the Examiner 


og } and other formidable root-and-branch men, 
original. We have ourselves, and many others | 


should the Bill pass, or any thing like the Bill, 
may soon be put, not in words, but in blows, 
not at the point of the pen, but of the sword, 
by fiercer republicans than any now breathing 
undisturbed in the prosperous land beyond the 
Atlantic. We differ toto calo from the Exa- 
miner, and the North American Review, on 
almost all great political questions involving 
the principles of human happiness and im- 
provement,—that is, in their application to 
England; but we believe, or rather know, 
that in their two heads is a larger quantity of 
sound, firm brain, than in the noddles of hun- 
dreds and thousands of ninnies now yelping 
for reform in fear or hope of revolution, or in 
aCc2 
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utter ignorance of the meaning of the watch- | 
word, which, being a monosyllable, (Bill,) | 
they are able to articulate. 

But there has been a great clamour for re- | 
form—there is none against the House of | 
Lords. All is hush—you hear not the angry | 
voice of the people—the ror Dei. Yes—we 
do hear it—a low, sullen, savage growl—ere 
long, if things go on thus, to be a yell, as of 
the red men of the woods leaping out of covert 
with their tomahawks upon a sleeping horde. 
ls a majority of the people of England, asks 
the American, numerically taken, friendly to 
an hereditary house of legislation? We hope 
they are. But what then? There may be 
much indifference, where there is no enmity— 
and the favour in which that house is held | 
by many may be lukewarm. How can it be 
otherwise ? People do not passionately regard 
such institutions. They approve of them—and 
wish them well; and many, no doubt, would | 
struggle to uphold them, if they were seen to 
be in jeopardy. But hate is nimble and ac- | 
tive—plotting and persevering—sleepless, or 
pursues its object in dreams. 

Recollect the manner—quoth our American 
—in which the axe was laid at the root of the 
House of Lords in the time of Cromwell. 
We know—says he—that the statesmen who 
bring forward the present measure do not pro- | 
pose to destroy the peerage ; but will the like 
forbearance be observed by the agitators, | 
whom that measure will bring into Parlia- 
ment, and by the people, whom that measure | 
will instruct in their strength, and animate in | 

j 
| 


their zeal ? 

The Reviewer concludes with some strong | 
sentences about the fate of the crown and the 
Church. They are, he says, the traditionary 
institutions of England. But it is not two 
centuries since the great usurper heaved them 
from their foundations. Now he holds that, 
by the Bill, the conservative principle of the 
whole British Constitution will be destroyed. 
Even he as a republican, does not think—as 
our reformers do—that the British Constitu- 
tion is doomed to irremediable abuse—to the 
forced toleration of any and every existing evil. 
But he thinks that the only principle of reform 
which is consistent with its preservation, - 
the temperate correction of practical evils, 
specific remedies applied to the individ 
case—that general and theoretic remedies are 
inadmissible ; for that it would be far better at 
once to destroy the monarchy, which, of 
course, he, being an honest republican, thinks 
a flagrant abuse. 

He finishes the discussion of this part of his 
general subject—which is, reform in Europe— 
with two important reflections. First, that if 
this plan prevail, the ancient system will be 
in fact e>knowledged to be abusive, and the 
reform will be the constitution—a new con- 
stitution resting ona totally new principle— 
to wit, that no institution shall be allowed to 
continue in England, however ancient the pre- 








| scription on which it rests, that cannot be 
| justified to reason. And what is right reason ? 


| Often hard to say. Will such a principle— 


once admitted and acted on, not only as para- 
mount but sole—stop at the present measure 
of reform in the House of Commons? Second- 
ly, he remarks, that in calculating the pro- 
gress of reform in England, it is certain that 
it will be governed by powerful influences 
exterior to England—and independent of her 
control. A narrow channel divides her from 
a country whose institutions were as ancient, 
and, till they fell, were believed to be as solid 
as those of England. In the progress of forty 
years of tremendous revolution and fearful vi- 
cissitudes, France has reached a system great- 
ly exceeding the English in its popular cha- 
racter, and is verging towards one still more 
completely popular. Nobody believes that the 
peerage there will have a long existence. But 
international sympathy is powerful over na- 
tional fates. The institution that falls before 
reform in one country, will it stand fast in 
another, before the same power proceeding on 
the vires acquirit eundo principle ? 

Such is a precis or abridgment of the opi- 
nions of an enlightened republican on the 
plan of reform—a voice from America. 

In America, we have reason to know that 
these opinions are universal—that all men 
there of any reflection at all are unanimous in 
pronouncing that the Bill is death to the Bri- 
tish constitution. And to the honour of our 
transatlantic brethren, let it be said, that mil- 
lions lament that such an evil should befall— 
such a calamity to the civilized world. They 
love their own institutions, and are justly 
proud of them ; but they know well that none 
resembling them could exist happily in Bri- 
tain. Therefore, they look to a dreadful 
breaking-up of those old establishments, under 
the shelter of which have grown and been 
guarded the liberties of their “ father-land”— 
and they see distraction and misery in the 
gloom of the future. Indeed, but one opinion 
on this question prevails all over Europe as 
well as America. But let us end as we began, 
in acheerful spirit. The ministers themselves 
have for a month or two been massacreing the 
measure—nor have the opposition by any means 
been idle—but have with great alacrity lent 
their assistance to the process of strangulation. 
We begin absolutely to pity the Bill. We 
feel the tears rushing in—for its death-throes 
are frightful—but we hope to preserve our 
composure at the funeral. Nor in due time 
shall we refuse to write its epitaph. 


—_=—— 


From Black wood's Magazine. 
AN HOUR'S TALK ABOUT POETRY. 
Ovrs is a poetical age; but has it produced 
one Great Poem? Notone. If you think it 


has, you will perhaps favour us with the name 
of the author and his work. But haply you 




















may first demand of us what we mean by a 
Great Poem? If you do, we shan’t answer 
you; for we deal not in reasonings, but in 
assertions. Reasonings are apt to be tedious 
and unsatisfactory; assertions are short— 
and if correct—which ours always are— 
they carry their own demonstration along 
with them—neatly folded up—and all that 
you have to do is to allow them to evolve 
themselves at their leisure in the light of 
truth, till they appear before you like “ bright 
consummate flowers,” which it is pleasant to 
gaze on, and profitable to gather. From the 
commencement of our career we have flou- 
rished on assertions, while most of our cun- 
temporaries have “ faded, languished, grown 
dim, and died,’ on demonstrations. We 
learned this great secret from the observation 
and meditation of half a century; and apply- 
ing to literature the philosophy of life, we 
have become immortal. In vain would you 
search through nearly twenty decades of Maga 
for one specimen of an argument above an 
inch long; whereas in every page the most 
astounding assertions stare you in the face, 
till you are out of countenance, and shut your 
eyes in the sudden and insupportable efful- 
gence of the naked truth—only to open them 
again with gifted vision on a wider revelation 
of earth and heaven. 

We therefore repeat our assertion—that 
ours is a poetical age, but that it has not pro- 
duced one Great Poem. Just look at them 
fora moment. There is the Pleasures of Me- 
mory—an elegant, graceful, beautiful, pen- 
sive, and pathetic poem, which it does one’s 
eyes good to gaze on—one's ears good to listen 
to—one’s very fingers good to touch, so smooth 
is the versification and the wire-wove paper. 
Never will the Pleasures of Memory be for- 
gotten till the world is in its dotage. But is 
it a Great Poem? About as much so as an 
ant or a mole-hill, prettily grass-grown and 
leaf-strewn, is a mountain purple with heather 
and golden with woods. It is a symmetrical 
erection—in the shape of a cone—and the 
apex points heavenwards; but ‘tis not a sky- 
piercer. You take it at a hop—and pursue 
your journey. Yetitendures. For the rains 
and the dews, and the airs and the sunshine, 
love the fairy knoll, and there it greens and 
blossoms delicately and delightfully, half a 
work of art and half a work of nature. 

Then, there is the poetry of Crabbe. We 
hear it is not popular. If so, then neither is 
human life. For of all our living poets, he 
has most skilfully ‘“‘ woven the web and woven 
the woof” of all his compositions with the 
materials of human life—homespun indeed— 
but though often coarse, always strong—and 
though set to plain patterns, yet not unfre- 
quently exceeding fine is the old weaver's 
workmanship. Aye—hold up the product of 
his loom between your eye and the light, and 
it glows and glimmers like the peacock's back 
or the breast of the rainbow. Sometimes it 
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seems to be but of the “ hodden grey; when 
sunbeam or shadow smites it, and lo! it is 
burnished like the regal purple. But did the 
Boroughmonger ever produce a Great Poem ? 
You might as well ask if he built St. Paul's. 

Breathes not the man with a more poetical 
temperament than Bowles. No wonder that 
his eyes “ love all they look on,” for they pos- 
sess the sacred gift of beautifying creation, 
by shedding over it the charm of melancholy 
“Pleasant but mournful to the soul is the 
memory of joys that are past’’—is the text we 
should choose were we about to preach on his 
genius. No vain repinings, no idle regrets, 
does his spirit ever breathe over the still re- 
ceding Pasi. But time-sanctified are all the 
shows that arise before his pensive imagina- 
tion—and the common light of day, once 
gone, in his poetry seems to shine as if it had 
all been dying sunset or moonlight, or the 
new-born dawn. His human sensibilities are 
so fine as to be in themselves poetical; and 
his poetical aspirations so delicate as to be 
felt always human. Hence his Sonnets have 
been dear to poets—having in them “ more 


| than meets the ear’’—spiritual breathings that 


hang around the words like light around fair 
flowers ; and hence, too, have they been be- 
loved by all natural hearts who, having not 
the “ faculty divine,” have yet the “ vision” 
—that is, the power of seeing and of hearing 
the sights and the sounds which genius alone 
can awaken, bringing them from afar, out of 
the dust and dimness of evanishment. But 
has Bowles written a Great Poem? If he has, 
then, as he loves us, let him forthwith publish 
it in Maga. 

What shall we say of the Pleasures of Hope ? 
That the harp from which that music breath- 
ed, was an Molian harp placed in the window 
of a high hall, to catch airs from heaven, when 
heaven was glad, as well she might be with 
such moon and such stars, and streamer- 
ing half the region with a magnificent au- 
rora borealis. Now the music deepens into a 
majestic march—now it swells into a holy 
hymn—and now it dies away elegiac-like, as 
if mourning over a tomb. Vague, indefinite, 
uncertain, dreamlike, and visionary all; but 
never else than beautiful; and ever and anon, 
we know not why, sublime. It ceases in the 
hush of night—and we awaken as if from a 
dream. Is it notevenso? As for Gertrude 
of Wyoming, we love her as if she were our 
own only deughter—filling our life with bliss, 
and then leaving it desolate. Even now we 
see her ghost gliding through those giant 
woods! As for Lochiel’s Warning, there was 
heard the voice of the Last of the Seers. The 
Second Sight is now extinguished in the 
Highland glooms—the Lament wails no more, 





“ That man may not hide what God would re- 
veal!” 


Never saw we a ship till Campbell indited 
“Ye mariners of England.’ Sheer hulks be- 
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fore our eyes were all ships till that strain 
arose—but ever since in our imagination have 
they brightened the roaring ocean. And 
dare we say, after that, that Campbell has 
never written a Great Poem? Yes—in the 
face even of the Metropolitan. 

It was said by the Edinburgh Review, that 
none but maudlin milliners and sentimental 
énsigns supposed that James Montgomery 
was a poet. Then is Maga a maudlin milli- 
ner—and Christopher North a sentimental 
ensign? We once called Montgomery a Mo- 
ravian; and though he assures us that we 
were mistaken, yet having made an assertion, 
we always stick to it, and therefore he must 
remain a Moravian, if not in his own belief, 
yet in our imagination. Of all religious sects, 
the Moravians are the most simple-minded, 
pure-hearted, and high-souled—and these 
qualities shine serenely in the Pelican Island. 
In earnestness and fervour, that poem is by 
few or none excelled; it is embalmed in sin- 
cerity, and therefore shall fade not away, 
neither shall it moulder—not even although 
exposed to the air, and blow the air ever so 
rudely through time's mutations. Not that it 
is a mummy. Say rather a fair form laid 
asleep in immortality—its face wearing, day 
and night, summer and winter, look at it when 
you will, a saintly—a celestial smile. That 
is a true image; but is the Pelican Island a 
Great Poem? We pause not for a reply. 

Lyrical Poetry, we opine, hath many 
branches—and one of them, “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,”’ with bad, blossom, and fruit of 
balm and brightness, round which is ever 
heard the murmur of bees and of birds, hangs 
trailingly along the mossy greensward, when 
the air is calm, and ever and anon, when blow 
the fitful breezes, it is uplifted in the sun- 
shine, and glows wavingly aloft, as if it be- 
longed even to the loftiest region of the Tree 
which is Amaranth. That is a fanciful, per- 
haps foolish form of expression, employed at 
present to signify song-writing. Now, of all 
the song-writers that ever warbled, or chant- 
ed, or sung, the best, in our estimation, is 
verily none other than Thomas Moore. True, 
that Robert Burns has indited several songs 
that slip into the heart, just like light, no one 
knows how, filling its chambers sweetly and 
silently, and leaving it nothing more to desire 
for perfect contentment. Or let us say, some- 
times when he sings, it is like listening to a 
linnet in the broom, a blackbird in the brake, 
a laverock in the sky. They sing in the ful- 
ness of their joy, as nature teaches them— 
and so did he—and the man, woman or child, 
who is delighted not with such singing, be 
their virtues what they may, must never hope 
to bein Heaven. Gracious Providence placed 
Burns in the midst of the sources of Lyrical 
Poetry—when he was born a Scottish pea- 
sant. Now, Moore is an Irishman, and was 
born in Dublin. Moore is a Greek scholar, 


and translated—after a fashion—Anacreon. 








And Moore has lived all his life long in towns 
and cities—and in that society which will 
suffer none else to be called good. Some ad- 
vantages he has enjoyed which Burns never 
did—but then how many disadvantages has 
he undergone, from which the Ayrshire 
Ploughman, in the bondage of his poverty, 
was free! You see all that at a single’glance 
into their poetry. But all in humble life is 
not high—all in high life is not low—and 
there is as much to guard against in hovel as 
in hall—in “auld clay-bigging” as in marble 
palace. Burns too often wrote like a rude, 
unpolished boor—Moore has too often written 
like a mere man of fashion. But take them 
both at their best—and both are glorious. 
Both are national poets—and who shall say 
that if Moore had been born and bred a pea- 
sant, as Burns was, and if Ireland had been 
such a land of knowledge, and virtue, and re- 
ligion as Scotland is—and surely without of- 
fence, we may say that it never was, and 
never will be—though we love the Green 
Island well—that with his fine fancy, warm 
heart, and exquisite sensibilities, he might not 
have been as natural a lyrist as Burns, while, 
take him as he is, who can deny that in rich- 
ness, in variety, in grace, and in almost all the 
power of art, he is infinitely superior to his 
illustrious rival? Of Lallah Rookh and the 
Loves of the Angels, we defy you to read a 
page without admiration; but the question 
recurs, and it is easily answered, we need not 
say in the negative, did Moore ever write a 
Great Poem? 

Let us make a tour of the Lakes. Rydal 
Mount! Wordsworth! The Bard! Here is 
the man who has devoted his whole life to 
poetry. It is his profession. He is a poet 
just as his brother is a clergyman. He is the 
Head of the Lake School, just as his brother 
is Master of Trinity. Nothing in this life and 
in this world has he had to do, beneath sun, 
moon, and stars, but 


“To murmur by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


What has been the result? Five volumes 
(oh! why not five more ?) of poetry as beauti- 
ful as ever charmed the ears of Pan and of 
Apollo. The earth—the middle air—the sky 
—the heaven—the heart, mind, and soul of 
man—are “ the haunt and main region of his 
song.’ In describing external nature as she 
is, no poet perhaps has excelled Wordsworth 
—not even Thomson—in embuing her and 
making her pregnant with spiritualities, till 
the mighty mother teems with “ beauty far 
more beauteous’’ than she had ever rejoiced 
in till he held communion with her—therein 
lies his own especial glory, and therein the 
immortal evidences of the might of his crea- 
tive imagination. All men at times “ muse 
on nature with a poet's eye,”—but Words- 
worth ever—and his soul has grown religious 
from worship. Every rock is an altar—every 
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gtove a shrine. We fear that there will be 
sectarians even in this Natural Religion, till 
the end of time. But he is the High Priest 
of Nature—or, to use his own words, or near- 
ly so, he is the High Priest “in the metropo- 


litan temple built by Nature in the heart of | 
But has he—even he—ever | 


mighty poets.”’ 
written a Great Poem? If he has—it is not 
the Excursion. Nay—the Excursion is not a 
Poem. It is a series of Poems, all swimming 
in the light of poetry, some of them sweet 
and simple, some elegant and graceful, some 
beautiful and most lovely, some of “ strength 
and state,”” some majestic, some magnificent, 
some svblime. But though it has an open- 
ing, it has no beginning; you can discover 
the middle only by the numerals on the page; 
and the most serious apprehensions have been 
very generally entertained that it has no end. 


While Pedlar, Poet, and Solitary breathe the | 


vital air, may the Excursion, stop where it 
will, be renewed ; and as in its present shape 
it comprehends but a Three Days’ Walk, we 


have but to think of an Excursion of three | 


weeks, three months, or three years, to feel 


the difference between a Great and a Long | 


Poem. Then the life of man is not always li- 
mited to the term of threescore and ten years! 
What a Journal might it prove at last! Poe- 
try in profusion till the land overflowed ; but 
whether in one volume, as now, or in fifty, in 
future, not a Great Poem—nay, not a Poem 
at all—nor ever to be so esteemed, tlll the 
principles on which Great Poets build the 
lofty rhyme are exploded, and the very names 
of Art and Science smothered and lost in the 
bosom of Nature, from which they arose. 

Let the dullest clod that ever vegetated, 
provided only he be alive and hears, be shut 
up in a room with Coleridge, or in a wood, 
and subjected for a few minutes to the ethe- 
rial influence of that wonderful man’s mono- 
logue, and he will begin to believe himse!f a 
Poet. The barren wilderness may not blos- 
som like the rose, but it will seem, or rather 
feel to do so, under the lustre of an imagina- 
tion exhaustless as the sun. You may have 
seen perhaps rocks suddenly so glorified by 
sunlight with colours manifold, that the bees 
seek them deluded by the show of flowers. 
The sun, you know, does not always show his 
orb even in the daytime—and people are often 
ignorant of his place in the firmament. But 
he keeps shining away at his leisure, as you 
would know were he to suffer eclipse. Per- 
haps he—the sun—is at no other time a more 
delightful luminary, than when he is pleased 
to dispense his influence through a general 
haze, or mist—softening all the day till meri- 
dian is almost like the afternoon, and the 
grove, anticipating gloaming, bursts into 
‘dance and minstrelsy’’ ere the god go down 
into the sea. Clouds too become him well— 
whether thin and fleecy and braided, or piled 
up all round about him castlewise and cathe- 
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other metropolitan structures ; nor is it rea- 
sonable to find fault with him, when, as naked 
as the hour he was born, “ he flames on the 
forehead of the morning sky."’ The grandeur 
too of his appearance on setting has become 
quite proverbial. Now in all this he resem- 
bles Coleridge. It is easy to talk—not very 
difficult to speechify—hard to speak ; but to 
** discourse” is a gift rarely bestowed by Hea- 
ven on mortal man. Coleridge has it in per- 
fection. While he is discoursing, the world 
loses all its common-places, and you and your 
wife imagine yourself Adam and Eve listen- 
ing to the affable archangel Raphael in the 
Garden of Eden. You would no more dream 
of wishing him to be mute for awhile than 
you would a river that “ imposes silence with 
a stilly sound.” Whether you understand 
two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop 
too curiously to inquire; but you do something 
better, you feel the whole just like any other 
divine music. And ‘tis your own fault if you 
do not 





“ A wiser anda better man arise to-morrow's 
| morn.”’ 


| Reason is said to be one faculty, and Imagi- 
nation another—but there cannot be a grosser 
mistake; they are one and indivisible; ouly 
| in most cases, like man and wife, they live 
| like cat and dog, in mutual worrying, or hap- 
ly sue for a divorce: whereas in the case of 
Coleridge they are one spirit as well as one 
flesh, and keep billing and cooing in a per- 
petual honey-moon. Then his mind is learn- 
ed in all the learning of the Egyptians, as 
well as the Greeks and Romans; and though 
we have heard simpletons say that he knows 
nothing of science, we have heard him on 
chemistry puzzle Sir Humphrey Davy—and 
prove to our entire satisfaction, that Leibnitz 
and Newton, though good men, were but in- 
different astronomers. Besides, he thinks 
nothing of inventing a new science, with a 
complete nomenclature, in a twinkling—and 
should you seem sluggish of apprehension, 
he endows you with an additional sense or 
| two, over and above the usual seven, till you 
| are no longer at a loss, be it even to scent 
the music of fragrance, or to hear the smell of 
a balmy piece of poetry. All the faculties, 
both of soul and sense, seem amicably to inter- 
change their functions and their provinces; 
and you fear not that the dream may dissolve, 
‘convinced that you are in a future state of 
permanent enjoyment. Nor are we now using 
any exaggeration; for if you will but think 
how unutterably dull are all the ordinary say- 
ings and doings of this life, spent as it is with 
ordinary people, you may imagine how, in 
sweet delirium, you may be robbed of your- 
self by a seraphic tongue that has fed since 
first it lisped on “ honey-dews,”’ and by lips 
that have “ breathed the air of Paradise,’ and 
learned a seraphic language, which all the 





dral-fashion, to say nothing of temples and 





while that it is English, is as grand as Greek, 
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and as soft as Italian. We only know this, 
that Coleridge is the alchymist that in his cru- 
cible melts down hours to moments—and lo! 
diamonds sprinkled on a plate of gold. 

What a world would this be, were all its in- 
habitants to fiddle like Paganini, ride like Du- 
crow, discourse like Coleridge, and do every 
thing else in a style of equal perfection! But, 
pray, how does the man write poetry with a 
pen upon paper, who thus is perpetually pour- 
ing it from his inspired lips? Read the An- 
cient Mariner, the Nightingale, and Gene- 
vieve. In the first, you shudder at the super- 
stition of the sea—in the second, you slumber 
in the melodies of the woods—in the third, 
earth is like heaven ;—for you are made to 
feel that 

“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his holy flame !” 
Has Coleridge, then, ever written a great 
poem? No; for besides the Regions of the 
fair, the wild, and the wonderful, there is 
another, up to which his wing might soar; for 
the plumes are strong as soft. But why should 
he who loveth to take “ the wings of a dove 
that he may flee away”’ to the bosom of beau- 
ty, though there, never for a moment to be at 
rest—why should he, like an eagle, soar into 
the storms that roll above this visible diurnal 
sphere in peals of perpetual thunder? 
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the power of any but the highest genius. In 
Madoc, and especially in Roderic, he has re- 
lied on the truth of nature—as it is seen in 
the history of great national transactions and 
events. In Thalaba and in Kehama, though 
in them, too, he has brought to bear an almost 
boundless lore, he follows the leading of Fancy 
and Imagination, and walks in a world of won- 
ders. Seldom, if ever, has one and the same 
Poet exhibited such power in such different 
kinds of poetry, in Truth a Master, and in Fic- 
tion a Magician. Of all these poems the con- 
ception and the execution are original; in 
much faulty and imperfect both ; but bearing 
throughout the impress of highest genius, and 
breathing a moral charm, in the midst of the 
wildest, and sometimes even extravagant ima- 
ginings, that shall preserve them forever from 
oblivion, and embalm them in the spirit of 
love and of delight. Fairy Tales—or tales of 
witchcraft and enchantment, seldom stir the 
holiest and deepest feelings of the heart; but 
Thalaba and Kehama do so; “the still sad 
music of humanity"’ is ever with us among all 
most wonderful and wild; and among all the 
spells, and charms, and talismans that are seen 
working strange effects before our eyes, the 
strongest of them all are ever felt to be Piety 
and Virtue. What exquisite pictures of do- 
mestic affection and bliss! what sanctity and 
devotion! Meek as a child is Innocence in 


| Southey’s poetry, but mightier than any giant. 


Wordsworth, somewhere or other, remon- | 
strates rather angrily with the Public, against | 


her obstinate ignorance, shown in persisting 
to put into one class himself, Coleridge, and 
Southey, as birds of a feather, that not only 


flock together, but warble the same sort of | 


song. But he elsewhere tells us that he and 
Coleridge hold the same principles in the Art 
Poetical, and among his Lyrical Ballads he 
admitted the three finest compositions of his 
illustrious compeer. The public, therefore, is 
not to blame in taking him at his word, even 
if she had discerned no family likeness in their 
genius. Southey certainly resembles Words- 
worth less than Coleridge does—but he lives 
at Keswick, which is but some dozen miles 
from Rydal, and perhaps with an unphiloso- 
phical though pensive Public that link of con- 
nexion should be allowed to be sufficient, even 
were there no other less patent and material 
than the Macadamized turnpike road. But true 
it is and of verity, that Southey, among our liv- 
ing poets, stands aloof and “alone in his glo- 
ry.’ For he alone of them all has adventured 
to illustrate in poems of magnitude, the differ- 
ent characters, customs, and manners of na- 
tions. Joan of Arc is an English and French 
story—Thalaba an Arabian one—Kehama is 
Indian—Madoc Welsh and American—and 
Roderic Spanish and Moorish; nor would it 
be easy to say, (setting aside the first, which 
was a very youthful work) in which of these 
noble Poems Mr. Southey has most successful- 
ly performed an achievement entirely beyond 











How 

“ Like a spirit, still and bright 

With something of an angel light,” 
matron or maid, mother or daughter—in joy 
or sorrow—as they appear before us, doing or 
suffering, “ beautiful and dutiful,’ with Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, their guardian angels, nor 
Fear ever once crossing their path! We feel 
in perusing such pictures, “ Purity! thy name 
is woman!”’ and are not these Great Poems’ 
We are silent. But should you answer “ yes,” 
from us, in our present mood, you shall re- 
ceive no contradiction. 

The transition always seems to us, we 
scarcely know why, as natural as delightful 
from Southey to Scott. We intend, some 
happy hour or other, to draw parallel charac- 
ters of these two chiefs, not exactly after the 
manner of Plutarch. For the present let it 
suffice—for nothing can be more sketehy than 
this outline of an article—that we suggest 
to you that they alone of all the poets of the 
day have produced poems in which are pic- 
tured and narrated, epicly, national charac- 
ters, anid events, and actions, and catastrophes 
Southey has heroically invaded foreign coun- 
tries; Scott as heroically brought his power 
to bear on his own people; and both have 
achieved immortal triumphs. But Scotland 
is proud of her great national minstrel—and 
as long as she is Scotland, will wash and warm 
the laurels round his brow, with rains and 
winds that will forever keep brightening their 
glossy verdure. Whereas, England, ungrate- 
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ful ever, to her 
forgets the poetry of Southey, while Little 
Britain abuses his patriotism in his politics. 
The truth is, that, Scotland had forgotten her 
own history till Sir Walter burnished it all up 
till it glowed again—it is hard to say whether 
in his poetry or in his prose the brightest— 


n of genius, already often 
ge 


and the past became the present. We know 
now the character of our own people as it 
showed itself in war and peace, in palace, 
castle, hall, hut, hovel, and shieling, through 
centuries of advancing civilization, from the 
time when Edinburgh was first ycleped Auld 
Reekie, down to the period when the bright 
idea first occurred to her inhabitants to call her 
the modern Athens. This he has effected by 
means of about one hundred volumes, each 
exhibiting to the life about thirty characters, 
and each character not only an individual in 
himself, or herself, but the representative—so 
we offer to prove, if you be sceptical—of a dis- 
tinct class or order of human beings, from the 
Monarch to the Mendicant, from the Queen to 
the Gipsy; as for example, from the Bruce to Sir 
Richard Moniplies, from Mary Stuart to Meg 
Merrilies. We shall never say that Scott is 
Shakspeare ; but we shall say that he has con- 
ceived and created—you know the meaning 
of these words—a far greater number of cha- 
racters—of real living flesh-and-blood human 
beings—and that more naturally, truly, and 
consistently than Shakspeare ; who was some- 
times transcendently great in pictures of the 
passions—but out of their range, which sure- 
ly does not comprehend all rational being— 
was—nay, do not threaten to murder us—a 
confused and irregular delineator of human 
life. All the world believed that Sir Walter 
had not only exhausted his own genius in 
his poetry, but that he had exhausted all the 
matter of Scottish life—he and Burns toge- 
ther—and that no more ground unturned up 
lay on this side of the Tweed. Perhaps he 
thought so too for awhile—and shared in the 
general and natural delusion. But one morn- 
ing before breakfast it occurred to him, that in 
all his poetry he had done little or nothing— 
though more for Scotland than any other of 
her poets—or perhaps than all put together— 
and that it would not be much amiss to com- 
mence a New Series of Inventions. Hence 
the Prose Tales--Novels—and Romances— 
not yet at an end—-fresh floods of light, pour- 
ing all over Scotlan:|, and occasionally illumin- 
ing England, France, and Germany, and even 
Palestine—whatever land had been ennobled 
by Scottish enterprise, genius, valour, and vir- 
tue. Now, we beg leave to decline answer- 
ing our own question—has he ever writ- 
ten a Great Poem? We do not care one 
straw whether he has or not ;. for he has done 
this—he has exhibited human life in a greater 
variety of forms and lights, all definite and 
distinct, than any other man whose name has 
reached our ears—and therefore, without fear 
or trembling, we tell the world to its face, that 
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he is, out of all sight, the greatest genius of the 
age, not forgetting Goethe, the Devil, and Dr. 
Faustus. 

“What? Scott a greater genius than 
Byron!" Yes—beyond compare. Byron had 
a vivid and strong, but not a wide imagination. 
He saw things as they are, occasionally stand- 
ing prominently and boldly out from the flat 
surface of this world; and in general, when his 
soul was up, he described them with a mas- 
ter’s might. We speak of the external world 
—of nature and of art. Now observe how he 
dealt with nature. In his early poems he be- 
trayed no passionate love of nature, though we 
do not doubt that he felt it; and even in the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold he was an 
unfrequent and no very devout worshipper at 
her shrine. We are not blaming his luke- 
warmness, but simply stating a fact. He had 
something else to think of, it would appear; 
and proved himself a poet. But in the third 
canto, ‘a change came over the spirit of his 
dream,’ and he “babbled o’ green fields,”’ 
floods, and mountains. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for his originality, that canto is almost a 
cento—his model being Wordsworth. His 
merit, whatever it may be, is limited, there- 
fore, to that of imitation. And observe, the 
imitation is not merely occasional, or verbal; 
but all the descriptions are conceived in the 
spirit of Wordsworth, coloured by it and 
shaped—from it they live, and breathe, and 
have their being—and that so entirely, that 
had the Excursion and Lyrical Ballads never 
been, neither had any composition at all re- 
sembling, either in conception or execution, 
the third canto of Childe Harold. His soul, 
however, having been awakened by the in- 
spiration of the Bard of Nature, never after- 
wards fell asleep, nor got drowsy over her 
beauties or glories; and much fine descrip- 
tion pervades most of his subsequent works. 
He afterwards made much of what he saw 
his own—and even described it after his own 
fashion ; but a far mightier master in that do- 
main was his instructer and guide—nor in his 
noblest efforts did he ever make any close ap- 
proach to the beauty and sublimity of those 
inspired passages, which he had manifestly set 
as models before his imagination. With all 
the fair and great objects in the world of art, 
again, Byron dealt like a poet of original ge- 
nius. They, themselves, and not descrip- 
tions of them, kindled his soul; and thus, 
“thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
do almost entirely compose the fourth canto, 
which is worth, ten times over, all the rest. 
The impetuosity of his career is astonishing ; 
never for a moment does his wing flag; ever 
and anon he stoops but to soar again with a 
more majestic sweep; and you see how he 
glories in his flight—that he is proud as Lu- 
cifer. The two first cantos are frequently 
cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, and dull: and 
with the exception of perhaps a dozen stanzas, 
and these far from being of first rate excel- 
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lence, are found wofully wanting in imagi- 
nation. Many passages are but the baldest 
prose. Byron, after all, was right in thinking 
—at first—but poorly of these cantos,—and 
so was the friend, not Mr. Hobhouse, who 
threw cold water upon them in manuscript. 
True, they “made a prodigious sensation,” 
but bitter bad stuif has often done that; while 
often unheeded or unheard has been an angel's 
voice. Had they been suffered to stand alone, 


long ere now had they been pretty well forgot- | 


ten; and had they been followed by other two 
cantos, no better than themselves, then had 
the whole four in good time been most certain- 
ly damned. But fortunately, the poet, in his 
pride, felt himself pledged to proceed; and 
proceed he did in a superior style ; borrowing, 
stealing, and robbing, with a face of aristo- 
cratic assurance that must have amazed the 
plundered; but intermingling with the spoil 
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| sions is but a poor performance. 


riches fairly won by his own genius from the | 
| and it often yields melancholy murmurs by 


exhaustless treasury of nature, who loved her 
wayward, her wicked, and her wondrous son. 
Is Childe Harold, then, a Great Poem? What! 
with one half of it little above mediocrity, 
one quarter of it not original, either in concep- 
tion or execution, and the remainder glorious ? 
As for his tales—the Giaour, Corsair, Lara, 
Bride of Abydos, Siege of Corinth, and so 
forth—they are all spirited, energetic and pas- 
sionate performances—sometimes nobly and 
sometimes meanly versified—but displaying 
neither originality nor fertility of invention, 
and assuredly no wide range either of feeling 
or of thought, though over that range a su- 
preme dominion. Some of his dramas are 
magnificent—and over many of his smaller 
poems, pathos and beanty overflow. Don 
Juan exhibits almost every kind of cleverness 
—and in it the degradation of poetry is per- 
fect. Many of these hints will doubtless ap- 
pear impertinent and heterodox; but we would 
not advise any hostile critic in any periodical 
work to attempt to prove them so; for if he 
do, he may count upon the crutch. 

There are not a few other praiseworthy 
poets adorning this age, of whom it would be 
far from unpleasant to speak; but we appear 
to have proved our point that the age has not 
produced a single Great Poem. It is, how- 
ever, as we said before, a most poetical age; 
and were we to gather together all the poetry 
it has produced, and fling it into one heap, 
what an Olympus! 

Just take a moment's glance at the period 
that elapsed between Pope and Cowper, and, 
mercy on us! what a period of drought and 
sterility! Versification flourished, and all 
else decayed. Among the crowd, of fancy 
there was a little—of feeling less—and of ima- 
gination none—while intellect was so feeble it 
could hardly crawl. Among the honoured, 
Collins was a poet, and his name was Fine 
Ear. But feeling his own weakness, he took 
refuge in abstractions—and hid himself in the 
shadowy twilight which they afford. Filmy 
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visions floated before his half shut eye—and 
they were beautiful; but unsubstantial all, 
and owning remotest kindred with the flesh- 
and-blood creatures of this our living world. 
He loved to dream of superstitions and en- 
chantments ; but he was not a sublime Seer. 
His Ode—as it is absurdly called—on the Su- 
perstitions of the Highlands, is uninspired by 
the fears that beset fancy, and but an elegant 
and eloquent narration of sights and sounds, 
that, had they been seen and heard aright, 
would have wailed in rueful and ghastly 
strains, curdling the blood. ‘ The Passions’ 
is an unimpassioned Series of Portraits—from 
which Reynolds or Lawrence might have 
painted graceful pictures. But he calls no 
spirits from the “‘vasty deep.” Now Passions 
are spirits, and the human heart is “a vasty 
deep ;"’ and therefore Collins's Ode on the Pas- 
But he had 
a soul finely strung to the obscure pathetic— 


moonlight “ when the high woods are still,” 
which spell-like, sadden the imagination, 
making the night pensive. Gray, again, 
had no pathos. His famous Elegy pleases 
and elevates the mind, for the feelings and 
thoughts flow naturally, and the language 
and versification are elegant in the extreme 
without being pedantic—in 
the best sense classical—and free from flaws, 
like ‘a gem of purest ray serene.’ Then, 
the subject is of universal and eternal inte- 
rest. It is, therefore, an immortal Elegy— 
and * Its curfew tolls’’ will, we fear, continue 
to be the pest and plague of all rising ge- 
nerations, till the Schoolmaster now abroad 
be dead. As to his Odes—with fine passages 
—they are but cold and clumsy concerns 
Their day is over. We, ourselves, love to 
read them for the sake of the mere sound, 
which is rushing and river-like, and some- 
times we think we hear the sea—sullen afar 
off—or near at hand, in a high tide, and dash- 
ing rejoicingly among the rocks. He was a 
skilful artist—but no Pindar—though he de- 
scribes grandly the Theban Eagle. Mason 
has more poetry in him than Gray—but he 
threw it away on unhappy, at least unfit sub- 
jects, and he always wrought after a model. 
All his writings—except a few beautiful lines 
in his English Garden, which one meets with 
now and then in quotation, without knowing 
whence they come—are forgotten now by all 
the world—except by a few old parsons not 
yet died out; but his name will survive. A 
sad case! Tom Wharton was one of the 
finest fellows that ever breathed, and the Gods 
had made him poetical but nota poet. He 
loved poetry dearly—and he wrote its history 
well; that book beinga mine. He loved na- 
ture dearly too; and some beautiful sonnets 
did he indite about the Isis, and the Charwell, 
and the rural scenery about Oxford, and Ox- 
ford’s self—she who is worthy of an immortal 
song. In short, Collins, Gray, and Wharton, 
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were three such men as one will not often | 
meet with on a summer's day. But had they | 
genius sufficient to glorify an era? No—no 
—no. 

To what era, pray, did Thomson belong— 
and to what era Cowper? To none. Thom- 
son had no precursor—and till Cowper, no 
follower. He effulged ali at once sunlike— 
like Scotland’s storm-loving, mist-enamoured 
sun, which till you have seen on a day of 
thunder, you cannot be said ever to have seen 
the sun. Cowper followed Thomson merely 
in time. We should have had the Task, even 
had we never had the Seasons. These two 
were “ Heralds of a mighty train issuing ;”’ 
add them, then, to the worthies of our own 
age,—and they belong to it,—and all the rest | 
of the poetry of the modern world—to which 
add that of the ancient—if multiplied by ten 
in quantity—and by twenty in quality—would 
not so variously, so vigorously, so magnifi- 
cently, so beautifully, and so truly image the 
form and pressure, the life and spirit of the | 
mother of us all—Nature. Are then the Sea- | 
sons and the Task Great Poems? Yes.— 
Why? We shall tell you in two separate 
articles. But we presume you do not need 
to be told that that poem must be great, which | 
was the first to paint the rolling mystery of | 
the year, and to show that all its Seasons 
were but the varied God? , The idea was ori- 
ginal and sublime; and the fulfilment thereof 
so complete, that some six thousand years | 
having elapsed between the creation of the 
world and of that poem, some sixty thousand, 
we prophesy, will elapse between the appear- 
ance of that poem and the publication of 
another equally great, on a subject external 
to the mind, equally magnificent. We far- 
ther presume, that you hold sacred the Hearth. 
Now, in the Task, the Hearth is the heart of 
the poem, just as it is of a happy house. No 
other poem is so full of domestic happiness— 
humble ard high; none is so breathed over 
by the spirit of the Christian religion. 

We have not forgotten an order of poets, 
peculiar, we believe, to our own enlightened 
land—a high order of poets sprung from the 
lower orders of the people—and not only 
sprung from them, but bred as well as born 
in “the huts where poor men lie,”’ and glori- 
fying their condition by the light of song. 
Such glory belongs—we believe—exclusive- 
ly to this country and to this age. Mr. 
Southey, who in his own high genius and 
fame is never insensible to the virtues of his 
fellow-men, however humble and obscure the 
sphere in which they may move, has written 
a volume—and a most interesting one—on 
the poets of this class in other ages of our 
literature. Nor shall we presume to gainsay 
one of his benevolent words. But this we do 
say, that all the verse-writers of whom he 
there treats, and all the verse-writers of the 
same sort of whom he does not treat, that 
ever existed on the face of the earth, shrink 
Museum.—Vol. XIX. 
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up into a lean and shrivelled bundle of dry 
leaves or sticks, compared with these Five— 
Burns, Hogg, Cunninghame, Bloomfield, and 
Claire. It must be a celestial soil—the soil 
of this Britain—which sends up such pro- 
ducts—and we must not complain of the 
clime beneath which they grow to such state- 
ly height, and bear such glorious fruitage. 
The spirit of domestic life must be sound and 
strong—the natural knowledge of good and 
evil must be high—the religion true—the 
laws just—and the government, on the whole, 
good, methinks, that have all conspired to 
educate these children of genius, whose souls 
Nature has framed of the finer clay. 

Such men seem to us more clearly and 
certainly men of genius, than many who, 
under different circumstances, may have ef- 
fected higher achievements. For though they 
enjoyed in their condition ineffable blessings 
to dilate their spirits, and touch them with all 
tenderest thoughts, it is not easy to imagine 
the deadening or degrading influences to 
which by their condition they were inevita- 
bly exposed, and which keep down the hea- 
ven-aspiring flame of genius, or extinguish it 
wholly, or hold it smouldering under all sorts 
of rubbish. Only look at the attempts in 
verse of the common run of clod-hoppers. 


| Buy a few ballads from the wall or stall—and 


you groan to think that you have been born— 
such is the mess of mire, mud, and filth, 
which often, without the slightest intentions 
of brutality, those rural, city, or suburban 
bards of the lower orders prepare for boys, 
and virgins, and matrons, who all devour it 
greedily, without suspicion of its being a foul 
and fetid stir-about of grossness and obsceni- 
ty. Strange, as true, that even in that mural 
minstrelsy, occasionally occurs a phrase or 
line, and even stanza, sweet and simple, and 
to nature true; but consider them in the light 
of poetry read, recited, and sung by the peo- 
ple, and you might well be appalled and dis- 
gusted by the revelation therein made of the 
coarse, gross, and beastly tastes, feelings and 
thoughts of the lower orders. And yet in the 
midst of all the popularity of such produc- 
tions, the best of Burns’ poems, his Cottar’s 
Saturday Night, and most delicate of his 
songs, are still more popular, and read by the 
same classes with a still greater eagerness of 
delight! Into this mystery we shall not now 
inquire; but we mention it now, merely to 
show how divine a thing true genius is, 
which, burning within the bosoms of a few 
favourite sons of nature, guards them from all 
this pollution, lifts them ap above it all, puri- 
fies their whole being, and without consum- 
ing their family affections or friendships, or 
making them unhappy with their lot, and dis- 
gusted with all about them, reveals to them 
all that is fair and bright and beautiful in 
feeling and in imagination, makes them very 


poets indeed, and should fortune favour, and . 


chance and accident, gains for them wide 
No. 113.—3 D 
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over the world, living and dead, the glory of 
a poet's name. 


From all such evil influences incident to 


their condition—and we are now speaking 
but of the evil—The Five emerged ; and first 
in beauty and in brightness—Burns. Our 
dearly beloved Thomas Carlyle is reported to 
have said at the dinner lately given to Allan 
Cunninghame in Dumfries, that Burns was 
not only one of the greatest of poets, but 
likewise of philosophers. We hope not. 
What he did may be told in one short sen- 
tence. His genius purified and ennobled in 
his imagination and in his heart the character 
and condition of the Scottish peasantry—and 
reflected them, ideally true to nature, in the 
living waters of Song. That is what he did; 
but to do that, did not require the highest 
powers of the poet and the philosopher. Nay, 
had he marvellously possessed them, he never 
would have written a single line of the poetry 
of the late Robert Burns. Thank Heaven 
for not having made him such a man—but 
merely the Ayrshire Ploughman. He was 
called into existence for a certain work, for 
the fulness of time was come—but he was 
neither a Shakspeare, nor a Scott, nor a 
Goethe; and therefore he rejoiced in writing 
the Saturday Night, and the Twa Dogs, and 
The Holy Fair, and O' a’ the Airts the Wund 
doth blaw, and eke the Vision. But forbid it, 
all ye Gracious Powers! that we should quar- 
rel with Thomas Carlyle—and that, too, for 
calling Robert Burns one of the greatest of 
poets and philosophers. 

If he were, then so is the Ettrick Shep- 


herd. The truth ought always to be spoken ; 
and therefore we say that in fancy and in 


them; they did nothing worthy of remem- 
brance—and they are all forgotten for ever. 
But there is another glory belonging to this 
age, and almost to this age alone of our 
Poetry—the glory of Female Genius. We 
have heard and seen it seriously argued 
whether or not women are equal to men; as 
if there could be a moment’s doubt in any 
mind unbesotted by sex, that they are infi- 
nitely superior; not in understanding, thank 
Heaven, nor perhaps even in intellect, but in 
all other impulses of soul and sense that dig- 


| nify and adorn human beings, and make them 


worthy of living on this delightful earth. 
Men for the most part are such worthless 
wretches, that we wonder how women con- 
descend to allow the world to be carried on; 
and we attribute that phenomenon solely to 
the hallowed yearnings of maternal affection, 
which breathes as strongly in maid as in 
matron, and may be beautifully seen in the 
child fondling its doll in its blissful bosom 
Philoprogenitiveness! But not to pursue that 
interesting speculation, suffice it for the pre- 
sent to say, that so far from having no souls, 
a whim of Mahomet’s, who thought but of 
their bodies, women are the sole spiritual 
beings that walk the earth not unseen; they 
alone, without pursuing a complicated and 


| scientific system of deception and hypocrisy, 


are privileged from on high to write poetry 


| We—men we mean—may assume a virtue, 


| spired by the divine afflatus. 


though we have it not, and appear to be in- 
Nay, we some- 


| times—often—are truly so inspired, and write 


imagination James Hogg-—in spite of his | 


name and his teeth—is superior to Robert 
Burns, and why not? The Forest is a better 
schoolroom than ever Burns studied in; and 
it once overflowed with poetical traditions. 
But comparisons are always odious; and the 
great glory of James is, that he is as unlike 
Robert as ever one poet was unlike another, 
as we once showed in an article many years 
ago, which we modestly believe exhausted 
the subject, and left nothing valuable to be 
said about the genius of either bard. So 
have we written of Allan Cunninghame— 
though of him we purpose to write again— 
for while as a poet he is well worthy to be 
one of the Three—he must he spoken of pro- 
perly—out of poetry—as a man of great ta- 
lents in literature. 


The Five, then, belong to this age; and 
that is a glory, as we said, peculiar to itself; 
for they alone deserve the name of Poets, of 
all the aspirants belonging to the people— 
born and bred among them—and singing of 
their condition. No inconsiderable talent and 
ingenuity some others similarly circumstanced 
in youth or all life long have exhibited; but 


as to poetry, properly so called, it was not in | 





like Gods. A few of us—not we—are sub- 
ject to fits, and in them utter oracles. But 
the truth is too glaring to be denied, that all 
male rational creatures are in the long run 
vile, corrupt, and polluted; and that the best 
man that ever died in his bed within the arms 
of his distracted wife, is wickeder far than 
the worst woman that was ever iniquitously 
hanged for murdering what was called her 
poor husband, who in all cases righteously 
deserved his fate. Purity of mind is incom- 
patible with manhood; but all women, till 
men reduce them nearly to their own level, 
are pure as dew-drops or moon-beams, and 
know not the meaning of evil. Their genius 
conjectures it; and in that there is no sin. 
But their genius loves best to image forth 
good, for ‘tis the blessing of their lives, its 
power and its glory; and hence, when they 
write poetry, it is religion, sweet, soft, solemn, 
and divine. 

Observe, however—to prevent all mistakes 
—that we speak but of British women—and 
of British women of the present age. Of the 
German Fair Sex we know little or nothing; 
but daresay that the Baroness la Motte Fouqué 
is a worthy woman, and as vapid as the Baron. 
Neither make we any allusion to Madame 
Genlis, or other illustrious Lemans of the 
French school, who charitably adopted their 
own natural daughters, while other less pious 
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ladies, who had become mothers without being 
wives, sent theirs to Foundling Hospitals. 
We restrict ourselves to the Maids and Ma- 
trons of this Island—and of this age—and as 
it is of genius that we speak,--we name the 
names of Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Tighe, Felicia 
Hemans, Lucy Eliza Landon, and the Lovely 
Norton—while we pronounce several other 
sweet-sounding Christian surnames in whis- 
pering under-tones of affection, almost as in- 
audible as the sound of the growing of grass 
on a dewy evening. 

Corinna and Sappho must have been women 
of transcendent genius so to move Greece. 
For though the Greek character was most 
impressible and combustible, it was so only to 
the finest finger and fire. In that delightful 
land dunces were all dumb. Where genius 
alone spoke and sung poetry, how hard to 
excel! Corinna and Sappho did excel—the 
one conquering Pindar—and the other all the 
world but Phaon. 

But our own Joanna has been visited with 
a still loftier inspiration. She has created 
tragedies which Sophocles—or Euripides— 
nay, even Hschylus himself would have fear- 
ed in competition for the immortal garland. 
Plays on the Passions! ‘“ How absurd !”’ said 
one philosophical writer. ‘‘ This will never 
do!” It has done—perfectly. What, pray, 
is the aim of all tragedy! The Stagyrite has 
told us—to purify the passions by pity and 
terror. They ventilate and cleanse the soul 
—till its atmosphere ie like that of a calm, 
bright summer day. All plays, therefore, 
must be on the Passions. And all that Jo- 
anna intended—and it was a great intention 
greatly effected—was in her series of dramas 
to steady her purposes by ever keeping one 
mighty end in view, of which the perpetual 
perception could not fail to make all the 
means harmonious, and therefore majestic 
One passion was, therefore, constituted so- 
vereign of the soul in each glorious tragedy— 
sovereign sometimes by divine right—some- 
times an usurper—generally a tyrant. In De 
Monfort we behold the horrid reign of Hate. 
But in his sister—the seraphic sway of Love. 
Darkness and light sometimes opposed in 
sublime contrast—and sometimes the light 
swallowing up the darkness—or “ smoothing 
its raven down till it smiles."’ Finally, all is 
black as night and the grave—for the light, 
unextinguished, glides and gleams away into 
some far-off world of peace. Count Basil! *A 
woman only could have imagined that divine 
drama. How different the love Basil feels 
for Victoria from Antony's for Cleopatra! 
Pure, deep, high as the heaven and the sea. 
Yet on it we see him borne away to shame, 
destruction, and death. It is indeed his 
ruling passion. But the day before he saw 
her face—his ruling passion was the love of 
glory. And the hour he died by his own 


hand was troubled into madness by many 
passions; for are they not all mysteriously 
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linked together, sometimes a dreadful brother- 
hood ? 

We must really not much longer delay our 
long-projected panegyric on the genius of our 
Lady-poets. Let them be assured, that the 
Old Man loves them all, as they would wish 
to be loved; and that he would not “ let even 


the winds of heaven visit their faces too 
roughly.”’ Not too roughly; but long may 


the winds of heaven visit them freely and 
boldly, for there is health and beauty in the 
breeze ;—and as for the sunshine and the 
moonshine, may they let fall their lights and 
their shadows unobstructed on countenances 
“instinct with spirit,” whether dim in pen- 
siveness or radiant with joy—still in all ex- 
pression “ beautiful exceedingly,” for it alone 
deserves the name, the Beauty of the Soul. 
Well may our land be proud of such women 
None such ever before adorned her poetical 
annals. Glance over that interesting 
volume, ‘ Specimens of British Poetesses,’ 
by that amiable and ingenious man, the Reve- 
rend Alexander Dyce, and what effulgence 
begins to break towards the close of the 
eighteenth century! For hundreds of years 
the genius of English women had ever and 
anon been shining forth in song; but faint, 
though fair, was the lustre, and struggling, 
imprisoned in clouds. Some of the sweet 
singers of those days bring tears to our eyes by 
their simple pathos,—for their poetry breathes 
of their own sorrows, and shows that they 
were but too familiar with grief. But their 
strains are mere melodies “ sweetly played in 
tune.”’ The deeper harmonies of poetry seem 
to have been beyond their reach. The range 
of their power was limited. Anne, Countess 
of Winchelsea—Catherine Phillips, known 
by the name of Orinda—and Mrs. Anne Kil- 
legrew, who, Dryden says, was made an 


most 


in the last promotion to the skies”’ 
showed, as they sang on earth, that they were 
all worthy to sing in heaven. But what were 
their hymns to those that are now warbled 
around us from many sister spirits, pure in 
their lives as they, but brighter far in their 
genius, and more fortunate in its nurture! 
Poetry from female lips was then half a won- 
der and half a reproach. But now ‘tis no 
longer rare—not even the highest—yes, the 
highest—for Innocence and Purity are of the 
highest hierarchies; and the thoughts and 
feelings they inspire, though breathed 
words and tones, “ gentle and low, an exce]- 
lent thing in woman,” are yet lofly as the 
stars, and humble too as the flowers beneath 
our feet. 

And now we are upon the verge of another 
era of Poetry, when the throne was oceupied 
by Dryden, and then by Pope—searching 
still for a Great Poem. Did either of them 
ever write one? No—never. Sir Walter 
says finely of glorious John, 

“ And Dryden, in immortal strain, 

Had raised the Table Round again, 
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But that a ribald King and Court 

Bade him play on to make them sport, 

The world defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the God-given strength, and marr’d 
the lofty line.’ 


| of them—persons not destitute of common 
| sense—such as the Sprats, the Dukes, the 
| Pomfrets, and the Yaldens—must have been 
| themselves much astonished at such proce- 
| dure on the part of the public—while others 


But why, we ask, did Dryden suffer a | have exclaimed, like their kindred, “See! 


ribald king and court to debase and degrade 
his immortal strain? Because he was poor. 
But could he not have died of cold, thirst, 


and hunger—in a state of starvation? Have | 


not millions of men and women done so, 
rather than sacrifice their conscience? And 
shall we grant to a great poet that indulgence 
which many a humble hind would have flung 
with scorn in our teeth, and rather than have 
availed himself of it, faced the faggot, or the 
halter, or the stake set within the sea-flood ? 
But it is satisfactory to know that Dryden, 
though still glorious John, was not a Great 
Poet. His soul, we know, was insensible to 
the pathetic and the sublime—else had his 
genius held fast its integrity—been ribald to 
no ribald—and indignantly kicked to the 
devil both court and king. Pope, again, 
with the common frailties of humanity, was 
a pure, pompous little fellow of a poet—and 
played on his own harp with fine taste, and 
great execution. We doubt, indeed, if such 
a finished style has ever been heard since, 
from any of the King Apollo’s musicians. 
His versification sounds monotonous only to 
ears of leather. That his poetry has no pas- 
sion is the creed of critics “ of Cambyses’ 
vein;” as for Imagination, we shall continue 
till such time as that faculty has been distin- 
guished from Fancy, to see it shining in the 


Rape of the Lock, with a lambent lustre; if 


high intellect be not dominant in his Epistles 
and his Essay on Man, we advise you to look 
for it in Keates, or Barry Cornwall: and could 
a man, whose heart was not heroic, have 
given us another Illiad, which may be read 
with transport, even after Homer's? 

In Johnson's Lives of the Poetasters, may 
be spied with a microcosm, a variety of small 
fry, wriggling about in the waters of Helicon, 
which the creatures at last contrive so to 
muddy, that they elude observation, even 
through that microscopic instrument; and in 
Chalmers’s edition of the British Poets, the 
productions of people are inserted, who must, 
when alive, have been almost too stupid for 
the ordinary run of social life. Some folks 
are born, it is proverbially said, with a silver 
spoon in their mouths, and others with a 
wooden ladle. The expression is strongly 
obstetrical; and of difficult delivery. But 
what is more perplexing still, some are born 
poets, whom the world persists in thinking 
prosers—and some are born prosers, and live 
and die in complete possession of all the fa- 
culties essential to the support of that charac- 
ter, whom the world, or the world’s counsel- 
lors and guides, the critics, insist upon dub- 
bing poets, wreathing their brows with laurels, 
and consigning them to immortal fame. Some 


| how we apples swim!” In former ages, this 
| fortunate and unfortunate breed flourished in 
England—nor are they yet extinct. The 
dunces are not yet dead—-and occasionally 
the empty skull gets a leaf of laurel. But to 
do our poetasters justice—many of them are 
in a degree poetical, and really write verses 
very prettily indeed—in a style seldom suf- 
ficiently felicitous to shield them from a cer- 
tain share of contempt from their contempo- 
raries, but often superior to the very highest 
and most successful efforts of many who, in 
former times, were asked to sup in taverns as 
persons of wit. A first-rate poetaster of this 
age would have been almost a second-rate 
poet of other ages we could mention—pro- 
vided he had written as well then as he does 
now; but there comes the rub, for he owes 
the little power he now possesses and flourish- 
es in, to a sort of convulsion communicated 
to him by the electricity of poetical genius 
flashing night and day all over the horizon ; 
whereas had he lived then, when the atmos- 
phere was not so fully charged, ten, nay, 
twenty to one, he had vegetated quietly like 
other plants, and faded away without a single 
struggle of inspiration. 

We have not yet, it would seem, found the 
object of our search—a Great Poem. Let us 
extend our quest into the Elizabethan age 
We are at once sucked into the theatre. 
With the whole drama of that age we are 
conversant and familiar; but whether we un- 
derstand it or not, is another question. It 
aspires to give representations of Human 
Life in all its infinite varieties, and inconsist- 
| encies, and conflicts, and turmoils produced 
| by the Passions. Time and space are not 
| suffered to interpose their unities between 
| the Poet and his vast design, who, provided 
he can satisfy the souls of the spectators by 
the pageant of their own passions moving 

across the stage, may exhibit there whatever 
he wills from life, death, or the grave. ‘Tis 
a sublime conception—and sometimes has 
given rise to sublime performance ; but in our 
opinion, has been death to the drama—in all 
hands—but in those of Shakspeare. Great 
as was the genius of many of the dramatists 
of that age, not one of them has produced a 
Great Tragedy. A Great Tragedy indeed! 
What! without harmony or proportion in the 
plan—with all puzzling perplexities, and in- 
extricable entanglements in the plot—and 
with disgust and horror in the catastrophe? 
As for the characters—male and female—saw 
ye ever such a set of swaggerers and ranti- 
poles as they often are, in one act—Metho- 
dist preachers, and demure young women at 
a love feast in another—absolute heroes and 
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heroines of high calibre in a third—and so on, 
changing and shifting name and nature, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Romantic Drama 
forsooth—but in hideous violation of the laws 
of nature—till the curtain falls, over a heap 
of bodies huddled together without regard to 
age or sex, as if they had been overtaken in 
liquor, and were all dead-drunk! We admit 
that there is gross exaggeration in the pic- 
ture. But there is always truth in a tolera- 
ble caricature—and this is one of a tragedy 
of Webster, Ford, or Massinger. 

It is satisfactory to know that the good 
sense, and good feeling, and good taste of the 
people of England will not submit to be be- 
laboured by editors and critics into admira- 
tion of such enormities. The Old English 
Drama lies buried in the dust with all its tra- 





gedies. Never more will they disfigure the 
stage. Scholars read them, and often with 


delight, admiration, and wonder. For genius | 
is a strange spirit, and has begotten strange | 
children on the body of the Tragic Muse. In 
the closet it is pleasant to peruse the counte- 
nances, at once divine, human and brutal, of 
the incomprehensible monsters—to scan their 
forms, powerful though misshapen—to watch 
their movements, vigorous though distorted— 
and to hold up one’s hands in amazement on 
hearing them not seldom discourse most ex- | 
cellent music. But we should shudder to see 
them on the stage enacting the parts of men 
and women—and massacre the manager. All 
has been done for the least deformed of the 
tragedies of the Old English Drama that ! 
humanity could do, enlightened by the Chris- 
tian religion; but Nature has risen up to vin- 
dicate herse!f against such misrepresentations 
as they afford; and sometimes finds it all she | 
can do to stomach Shakspeare. ) 

But the monstrosities we have mentioned 
are not the worst to ve found in almost every 
scene of the said Old English Drama. Others 
there are that, till civilized Christendom fall 
back into barbarous Heathendom, must for 
ever be unendurable to human ears, whether 
long or short—we mean the obscenities. That 
sin is banished for ever from our literature. 
The poet who might dare to commit it, would 
be immediately hooted out of society, and 
sent to roost in barns among the owls. But 
the Old English Drama is stuffed with ineffa- 
ble pollutions; and full of passages that the 
lowest prostitutes would be ashamed to read 
aloud in the stews. Therefore, let them rot. « 
We have not seen that volume of the Family | 
Dramatists which contains Massinger. But 
if made fit for female reading, his plays must 
be mutilated and mangled out of all likeness 
to the original wholes. But to free them 


even from the grossest impurities, without 
destroying their very life, is impossible; and 
it would be far better to make a selection of 
fine passages after the manner of Lamb's spe- 
cimens—but with a severer eye—than to at- 
tempt in vain to preserve their character as 
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plays, and at the same time to expunge all that 
is too disgusting, perhaps, to be dangerous to 
boys and virgins. Full-grown men may read 
what they choose—perhaps without suffering 
from it; but the modesty of the young clear 
eye must not be profaned—and we cannot, 
for our own part, imagine a Family Old Eng- 
lish Dramatist. 


And here again bursts upon us the glory of 
the Greek Drama. The Athenians were a: 
wicked, as licentious, as polluted, and much 
more so, we hope, than ever were the English- 
ers; but they debased not with their gross 
vices their glorious tragedies. Nature in her 
higher moods alone, and most majestic aspects, 
trode their stage. Buffoons, and ribalds, and 
zanies, and “rude indecent clowns,’ were 
confined to comedies; and even there they 
too were idealized, and resembled not the ob- 
scene samples that so often sicken us in the 
midst of the acting of “a dreadful thing’’ in 
our theatres. They knew that “ with other 
ministrations, thou, O Nature !"’ teachest thy 
handmaid Art to soothe the souls of thy con- 
gregated children—congregated to behold her 
noble goings-on, and to rise up and depart ele- 
vated by the transcendent pageant. The tra- 


! . . . 
| gic Muse was in those days a Priestess—trage- 


dies were religious ceremonies—for all the 
ancestral stories they celebrated were under 
consecration, the spirit of the ages of heroes 
and demigods descended over the vast amphi- 
theatre ; and thus were Eschylus, and Sopho- 


| cles, and Euripides, the guardians of the na- 


tional character, which, we all know, was in 


| spite of all it suffered under, high indeed, and 


forever passionately enamoured of all the 
forms of greatness. 


Forgive us—spirit of Shakspeare! that 


| seem’st to animate that high-brow'd bust—if 
| indeed we have offered any show of irreve- 


rence to thy name and nature—for now, in the 
noiselessness of midnight, to our awed but 
loving hearts do both appeardivine! Forgive 
us—we beseech thee—that on going to bed 
—which we just are about to do—we may be 
able to compose ourselves to sleep—and dream 
of Miranda and Imogen, and Desdemona and 
Cordelia. Father revered of that holy family! 
by the blue light in the eyes of Innoeence we 
beseech thee to forgive us!—Ha! what old 
ghost art thou, clothed in the weeds of more 
than mortal misery—mad, mad, mad—come 
and gone—was it Lear ? 


We have found, then—it seems—at last— 
the object of our search—-a Great Poem—- 
aye—four Great Poems—-Lear—Hamlet— 
Othello—Macbeth. And wasthe revealer of 
those high mysteries, in his youth, a deer- 
stealer in the parks of Warwickshire, a link- 
boy in London streets? And died he in his 
grand climacteric in a dimmish sort of a mid- 
dle-sized tenement on Stratford-on-Avon, of a 
surfeit from an over-dose of home-brewed 
humming ale? Such is the tradition. 
3D2 
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Had we a daughter—an only daughter— 
we should wish her to be 

“Like heavenly Una with her milk-white 

lamb.” 

In that one line has Wordsworth done an un- 
appreciable service to Spenser. He has im- 
proved upon a picture in the Fairy Queen— 
making “the beauty still! more beauteous,” 
by a single touch of a pencil dipped in moon- 
light—or in sunlight tender as Luna's smiles. 
Through Spenser's many nine-lined stanzas 
the lovely lady glides along the wild—and our 
eyes fellow in delight the sinless wanderer. 
In Wordsworth's one single celestial line we 
behold her but for a moment of time, and a 
point of space—an immortal idea at one gaze 
occupying the spirit. 

And is not the Fairy Queen a Great Poem? 
Like the Excursion, it is at all events a long 
one—‘ slow to begin, and never ending.”’ 
That fire was a fortunate one in which so 
many books of it were burnt. If no such fortu- 
nate fire ever took place, then let us trust that 
the moths drillingly devoured the manuscript 
—and that ‘tis all safe. Purgatorial pains— 
unless, indeed, they should prove éternal— 
are insufficient punishment for the impious 
man who invented Allegory. If you have 
got any thing to say, sir, out with it—in one 
or other of the many forms of speech employ- 
ed naturally by the creatures to whom God 
has given the gift of “discourse of reason.” 
But as you hope to be saved, (and remember 
your sou! is immortal,) beware of misspend- 
ing your life in perversely attempting to make 
shadow light and light shadow. Wonderful 
analogies there are among all created things— 
material and immaterial—and millions so fine 
that Poets alone discern them—and some- 
times succeed in showing them in words. 
Most spiritual region of poetry—and to be 
visited at rare times and seasons—nor long 
there ought bard to abide. For a few mo- 
ments let the veil of Allegory be drawn be- 
fore the face of truth, that the light of its 
beauty may shine through it with a softened 
charm—dim and drear—like the moon gradu- 
ally obscuring in its own halo on a dewy night. 
Such air woven veil of allegory is no human 
invention. The soul brought it with her 
when 

“ Trailing clouds of glory, she did come 

From heaven, which is her home.” 


Sometimes, now and then, in moods strange 
and high—obey the bidding of the soul—and 
allegorize ; but live not all life-long in an Al- 
legory—even as Spenser did—Spenser the 
divine—for lo, and behold! he with all his 
heavenly genius—and brighter visions never 
met mortal eyes than his—what is he but a 
“dreamer among men,” and what may save 
that wondrous poem from the doom of the 
dust ? 

To this conclusion must we come at last— 


that in the English language there is but one | 


4 Vision of the Coronation. 





















Great Poem. What! said you not that Lear, 
and Hamlet, and Othello, and Macbeth, were 
all Great Poems? We did—but therein we 
erred—for all the four have undergone—in the 
hands of their creator—disfiguration. There 
is—we repeat it—but one Great Poem alone in 
our tongue—Paradise Lost. So go and 





“ Gaze on that mighty Orb of Song, 
The Divine Milton.” 


“Fluxit—Domine!"" The sand in the 
hourglass is still. ‘To-morrow for severer 
thought’’—as old Crewe has it at the conclu- 
sion of his Lewisdon-Hill—but now for bed— 
as he was then “ for breakfast’’—yet not till 
we have said our prayers. Letno man hope to 
sleep soundly—for many nights on end—who 
forgets that knees were given—along with 
many other purposes—for genuflection—and 
that among all mankind is the natural posture 
of thanksgiving. Eugete et valete, amice ! for- 
mosissime ! 
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From the London Court Journal. 


A VISION OF THE CORONATION. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


1. 

The steady fox hound, staunch and true, 
Which oft has brushed the morning dew; 
With foot of power has bounded free, 
First of the pack o'er mound and lea,— 
When age comes on to quench his fire, 
And nature's energies expire,— 
Still in its dreams pursues the chase, 
Still fleets the foremost of the race,— 
In fancy’s troubled vision sees 
Sly Reynard breast the morning breeze, 
Hears bay of hound and huntsman’s horn 
Along Dunallan’s pastures borne, 
And dashes into Yeldham’s stream,— 
Then wakes and finds ‘tis but a dream. 
Thus may the minstrel, faithful still, 
Sigh for his ancient strength and skill ; 
In dreams recall his vanish’d fire, 
And strike once more the poet's lyre ; 
Again a song of gladness sing, 
To celebrate a patriot King ; 
Though never he may hope again 
To join the courtier’s glittering train, — 
Though never he may hope to roam 
From precinct of his native home. 

Il. 
O’er mount and vale the word has flown, 
That William mounts his father’s throne. 
In Erin there is sound of mirth— 
For Erin knows her Monarch’'s worth, — 
Echo her hills with William's name, 
Song, feast, and fair her joy proclaim ; 
Joy oo on bright Killarney’s floods ; 
On Conamara’s tangled woods ; 
On Mangerton a bonfire gleams ; 
Reflected in a hundred streams ; 
Feuds for a while are cast away, 
Rock for a while resigns his sway ; 
And hearts that own no other tie, 
In vy ee gladness vie ; 
And William's name is @ powerful spell 
The bitterness of hate to quell. 























Whatever else the land may be, 
Whate’er the blemishes ye see,— 
Whatever else may be her blot, 

One virtue she has ne'er forgot— 
One boast the land of Erin sends, 
She ne'er forgot her foes—or friends. 


Ill. 
Scotia with a bound springs up, 
Rears on high the brimming cup, 
And a potent draught takes down, 
To William—health to wear his crown. 
Nor in land of wit and song, 
Where the torrent pours along ; 
Of poet's love and poet’s care, 
For lady bright and maiden fair, 
Be a blessing left unsaid, 
For our noble Adelaide ! 
Where springs the wild deer on the heath, 
Scarce the heather bends beneath 
His limb of light and foot of speed, 
(Fleetest he of highland breed)— 
Not more swift the wild deer’s flight 
O’er Benvoirlich’s topmost height, 
Than fleets the news from hill to hill, 
From vale to vale, of William's will : 
Old Edina hears the ery, 
Stirling's castled crags reply, 
Lomond’s joy runs into riot, 
Grimly smiles the high Dumviat, 
Highland chief and lowland laird 
The echoes of their halls have scared, 
With a wassail, such as springs 
From liegemen’s love to patriot kings. 


IV. 

Relate, oh Muse ! for thou hast seen 

Yon portal opened wide, 
When deck’d in more than morta! sheen, 
With many a jewell'd braid I ween, 
Entered our ever gracious Queen, 

Without one taint of pride, — 
Meek, lowly, pure, in that proud hour, 
No thought was hers of rank or power ; 
Tender to him who calls her wife, 
As any in the vale of life, 
Who tread together life’s long round, 
In kindness and affection bound,— 
Whose humble hearts have never known, 
How rare is virtue on a throne! 
The shouts that from the crowded aisle, 
Burst forth at William’s kindly smile, 
As reverently his head bent down, 
Beneath the weight of Briton’s crown, 
The joyous sounds of high acclaim, 
From beauty's roseate lips that came, 
The louder voice that thundered then, 
From the rough throats of bearded men 
No tongue can tell—yet by each eye 
Surpassing thoughts ye might descry 
In every loyal breast assembled. 
The Law sent forth her proud array, 
To magnify the festive day— 


Lyndhurst, with eye of falcon ken, 
The future sage of Tenterden ; 
And towering in his pride of place, 
Brougham—raised upon the stately dais— 
Aye! mark him well, forsooth to say, 
Such other is not here to-day,— 
And when you've scanned his outward man, 
Try then his spirit's strength to scan. 
Methinks he'll mutter, if he try, 
Yonder is “ more than meets the eye.” 
Needless I tell that beauty there 
Was brightest upon earth ; 
For England's maid, serene and fair, 
Scotland’s proud dame, with stately air, 
And Ireland’s nymph, a jewel rare ; 
Beat all of mortal birth,— 
Fame sent her chosen. Ye might see 
Duke Arthur proud and high— 
If somewhat starched and stiff he be, 
I marvel what, yourself would be 
If ye had seen Napoleon flee 
Before your master eye ? 
Bold Hill, and Beresfords, and Graeme ,— 
And if I miss one kindred name 
Which Scotland still holds dear, 
If Hopeton’s stately form be gone, 
Still let the joyous chord ring on, 
The land that claimed him for her son 
Shed laurels on his bier. 
Wondrous and bright the assembly glow’d, 
And proud its pomp and triumph show'd,— 
Yet, as our eyes were turn’d to where 
Sate a young maid in royal chair, 
With gentle features, delicate, 
Yet with an eye that spoke 
Deep musings, and a heart elate 
With joyous pride and hopes that wait 
On the first yearnings of the great, 
Strange thoughts in all awoke. 
And oh! if wish and prayer had pow’r, 
From misery to free— 
Never would cloud or darkness low’r, 
| O’er England's “ bright consummate flow’r ;” 
| From danger’s storm and sorrow's show'r 
Safe would its blooming be. 
Cease, cease, vain man! the future leave 
To Heaven's all-mighty sway, 
To-morrow give us cause to grieve, 
Let us rejoice to-day. 
“ Glory and life for many a year,’ 
was thus the chorus bore, 
That broke upon my dreaming ear, 
“ To William and his consort dear, 
“To prince, and paladin, and peer,’ — 
he Bard's last vision’s o’er! 





The illustrious author of the foregoing must 
also have had, in his dreams, a vision of the 








Times, which is the only paper, so far as we 
have seen, which has stated that the Princess 
Victoria was present at the ceremony. 
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Al Republican ‘arliamentary Reform.—Un- 
der the title of The Prospect of Reformin Euro 
a weloerin the Mirth ctotons Ictiew kusrmnated 
ing investigation of the Reform ques- 





views which will startle, by their show of reason, 
not less than by their boldness. The author ap- 
pears well instructed in our history, and the form 
and pressure of our abuses; he is wholly free from 


prejudice and party spleen, or party affections; his 
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judgment, unembarrassed by petty details and se- 
condary considerations, grasps the main elements of 
the question, and he carries his views to the conse- 
quenees he thinks probable, without that fear of 
alarming the enemy which has so crippled and dis- 
torted the arguments of writers of our own coun- 
try. The American looks at the subject as he 
would survey a game of chess, marks the positions 
and combinations of power, and foresees the de- 
cisive moves, and the issue. Our parties, liberal 
and illiberal, influence his view no more than the 
colours of the pieces. Their names with him only 
denote certain powers; their moves only express 
certain necessities or abilities. If he is not the 
looker-on, who sees most of the game (and no one 
has shown a perception of more), he is the looker- 
on who says most of it. He is not restrained by 
the danger of uttering that which he supposes to be 
the truth. He plainly tells Master Barnardine that 
he must get up to be hanged, and not that he must 
get up because early rising is good for his consti- 
tution, and conducive to longevity. —Examiner. 


Of all the political pamphlets to which the late 
revolutions upon the continent, or the discussions 
connected with the great question still pending in 
England, have given rise, there is not one, we 
venture to assert, that can for a moment be com- 
pared with the publication now on our table, for 
the masterly comprehensiveness and solidity of its 
views; the sustained vigour and dispassionate dig- 
nity of language in which those views are unfolded, 
and the almost prophetic tone in which they grasp 
at the consequences of events that are now thicken- 
ing every where around us. We had already pe- 
rused the matter of these remarkable pages in the 
last number of the North American Review, and 
had intended, before it appeared in its present 
shape, to make our readers acquainted with it, 
feeling that a trans-Atlantic contemplatist alone 
could cateh the magnificent and cheering prospect 
that is here disclosed. We Europeans are placed 
too near the point whence the rays of light ema- 
nate, and are ourselves too much mixed up with 
them, to collect them within a foeus ; whereas the 
American, taking his position at the distance of 
some four thousand miles, may, without much dif- 
ficulty, gather them within the field of vision, and 
behold in regular and harmonious shapes, objects 
which, to us, are still uncombined and without 
form. Remoteness of locality serves also for many 
of the purposes of remoteness of time; it disarms 
the passions; it leaves the reason unclouded; it mi- 
tigates the force of prejudice, and neutralizes the 
suggestions of self interest. Whilst we are fretting 
our busy hour upon the stage, and occupying all 
our thoughts with the parts that are assigned to us 
in the grand drama now in course of representa- 
tion, the American people become, as it were, the 
audience before whom we act; they alone can feel 
a merely seenic interest in the plot; can criticise it 
with the requisite calmness, and award, with any 
degree of impartiality, the censure or the applause 
which is due to the performance. 


We conceive that much good may arise from fa- 
miliarizing our countrymen with the ideas which 
are entertained by our American brethren, with re- 
spect to the important changes now going on in 


Europe. There is really so much of simplicity 
and of sterling sense in their mode of treating po- 
litical questions generally; it is so free from cant, 
trom balances, and prejudices, and ridiculous deli- 
eacies of every kind, that we do not seruple to re- 
commend it as a model, worthy not only of being 
admired, but of being imitated. —.Monthly Review. 





| purchased at 27/. 
| Mortality, 3 vols., a and bound in 


fect, purchased for 187. 
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Waverley Novels.—It is with much regret that we 
have heard of the sale by auction lately of the origi- 
nal manuscripts of the Waverley Novels, all in the 
handwriting of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The sale 
commenced with the autograph manuscript of the 
Monastery, 3 vols. in one, warranted perfeet, and 
hound in green moroceo; the few erasures, altera- 
tions, or additions which oceur from the first con- 
ceptions of the illustrious author, to their final 
transmission to the press, are very remarkable in 
this curious manuscript. After a spirited compe- 
tition, it was knocked down at 182 The second 
lot was the manuseript of Gay Maonering, three 
vols., wanting a folio at the end of the second vo- 


| lame, bound in green morocco. The alterations 


in this manuseript were more numerous; it was 

} 10s. The third lot was Old 
“en Mo- 
roceo; it was knocked down for 33/, ‘The Anti- 
quary, 3 vols., warranted perfect, was bought for 
42/. Lot 5, was the manuscript the most popular 
of the whole,—namely, Rob Roy. This was in 3 
vols. 4to, complete, though the second volume 
was wrong paged. After great competition, it was 
knocked down for 50/. the highest price brought by 
any of the other manuscripts. The sixth lot was 
the manuscript of Peveril of the Peak, 4 vols. bound 


| up in two, in green morocco, and was sold at 42/. 


The seventh lot was Waverley, 3 vols. very imper- 
The manuscript of The 
Abbott, 3 vols., imperfect, sold "for 14/. Ivan- 
hoe for 12/4. The tenth lot was the manuscript 
of the Pirate, imperfect, and sold for 12/7. The 
eleventh lot was the manuscript of the Fortunes of 
Nigel, and sold for 162. The next lot was the ma- 


nuseript of Kenilworth, which was imperfect, and 


was sold for 172 The last lot was the manuscript 
of the Bride of Lammermoor, and was knocked 
down at 14d. 149. The total sum realized by the sale 
was 3162. 4e. It is much to be lamented that for so 
small a sum total, these manuscripts should ever 
have left the family of the distinguished author. 


Chateaubriand.—The following aneedote of this 
eminent writer is related on the authority of his 
own publisher. Some time since, two or three 
Paris booksellers united to purchase the copy- 
right of his works. They made him the liberal 
offer of half a million of franes (about twenty thou- 
sand guineas); it was accepted; and they gave him 
bills or notes at various Ties for the whole sum. 
When as many of these as amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand franes had been paid, the booksel- 
lers acknowledged that instead of making a profit, 
they could not fail to lose by the speculation. A 
selfish man would have replied, ‘* That is your 
affair, not mine.” Chateaubriand, on the con- 
trary, returned them the remaining bills, and thus 
sacrificed at once two hundred thousand francs. 


A constitutional throne is an elbow chair, but an 
absolute monarchy is a stool without a back. 
Princes are by nature, as well as from the pinnacle 
on which they are placed, liable to dizziness of the 
head; and a constitution provides equally for the 
security of the governed and the governors. Had 
Napoleon, instead of Lewis the Eighteenth, be- 
stowed a charter on the French, he would not have 
fallen, when he became dizzy, but have remained 
emperor of the French to the present hour. 

Napoleon was the high-priest of the revolution, 
but being impolitic enough to overturn the worship 
men paid to it, the sacerdotal t fell from 
off his shoulders, and his power set for ever.— 
Borne. 
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Curious Proclamation of Queen Elizabeth re- 
yer be Portrait.—In the *‘ Archeologia of the 
iety of Antiquaries,” vol. 2, p. 169, &e. is a 
copy of a proclamation in the hand-writing of Secre- 
tary Cecil, dated 1563, which prohibits ‘all man- 
ner of persons to draw, paynt, grave, or portrayit 
her Majesty’s personage or vissage for atime, until 
by some perfect patron and exampl+, the same may 
be by others followed, &e. ; and for that hir Majes- 
tie perceiveth that a grete nomber of hir loving 
subjects are much greved and take e offence 
with the errors and deformities already committed 
by sundry persons in this behalf, she straitly charg- 
eth all hir officers and ministers to see to the due 
observation hereof, and as soon as may be to reform 
the errors already committed,” &e. 


—- 
THE STAG. 


Magnificent creature! so stately and bright! 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight; 

For what hath the child of the desert to dread, 

Wafting up his own mountains that far-beaming 
hear 3 

Or borne like a whirlwind down on the vale? 

—Hail! king of the wild and the beautiful !—hail! 

Hail! idol divine! whom nature hath borne 

O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the 
morn, 

Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain 
and moor, 

As the vision glides by him, may blameless adore; 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free 

Are spread in a garment of glory o’er thee. 

Up! up to yon cliff! like a ow to his throne! 

O’er the black silent forest piled lofty and lone— 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 

Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy 
breast-— 

Lo! the clouds in the depth of the sky are at rest; 

And the race of the wild winds is o’er on the hill, 

In the hush of the mountains, ye antlers lie still— 

Though your branches now toss in the storm of de- 
light, 

Like the arms of the ‘pine on yon shelterless 
height: 

One moment—thou bright Apparition !~—delay ! 

Then melt o’er the crags, like the sun from the 
day. 


Cat Bird.—In passing through the weods in sum- 
mer, (says Wilson, ) I have sometimes amused _ 
self with imitating the violent chirping or squeak- 
ing of young birds, in order to observe what differ- 
ent species were around me,—for such sounds at 





, Such a season, in the woods, are no less alarming to 
the feathered tenants of the bushes, than the ery of | 
fire or murder in the streets, is to the inhabitants of 
a large and populous city. On such occasions of | 
alarm and consternation, the cat bird is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but sometimes 
half-a-dozen at a time, flying from different quar- 
ters to the spot. At this time, those who are dis- 
— to play with his feelings may almost throws 

im into fits, his emotion and agitation are so great, 
at the distressful eries of what he supposed to be 
his suffering yo Other birds are variously af- 
feeted; but none show s — of such extreme 
suffering. He hurries i wards and forwards, 
with hanging wings and open mouth, calling out 
louder and exter, and actually screaming with dis- 
tress, till he a hoarse with his exertions. He 
attempts no Ctensive means; but he bewails—he 
implores—in the most pathetic terms with which 





nature has supplied him, and with an agony of 
feeling which is truly affecting. Every feathered 
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neighbour within hearing hastens to the place, to 
learn the cause of the alarm, peeping about with 
looks of consternation aad sympathy. But their 
own powerful parental duties and domestic con- 
cerns soon oblige each to withdraw. At any other 
season, the most perfect imitations have no effect 
whatever on him. 


Locke the Philosopher —W ithin the last twenty 
years a subscription has been before the public, for 
a monument to the great Locke. In very nearly 
that quarter of a century, no more than 8001 have 
been collected, and when, at last, it was proposed 
that a suitable memorial should be erected to the 
memory of that illustrious philosopher, in either 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
applicants discovered that the fees required for this 
indulgence would leave only a few pounds to re- 


| quite the seulptor! 


Duty of honestly studying Foreign Nations.— 
There is much in the present aspect of German 
literature not only deserving notice, but deep con- 
sideration from all thinking men, and far too com- 
plex for being handled in the way of a. It 
is always advantageous to think justly of our neigh- 
bours, nay, in mere common honesty, it is a duty; 
and, like every other duty, brings its own reward. 
Perhaps, at the present era, this duty is more es- 
sential than ever; an era of such promise and such 
threatening—when so many elements of good and 
evil are every where in conflict, and human society 
is, as it were, struggling to body itself forth anew, 
and so many coloured rays are springing up in this 
quarter and in that, which only My their union can 
produce pure light. Happily, too, though still a 
difficult, it is no longer an impossible duty, for the 
commerce in material things has paved roads for 
commerce in things spiritual; and a true thought, 
or a noble creation, passes lightly to us from the 
remotest countries, provided oly our minds be 
open to receive it. This, indeed, is a rigorous 
proviso, and a great obstacle lies in it; one which 
to many must be insurmountable, yet which it is 
the chief glory of social culture to surmount. For, 
if a man, who miistakes his own contracted indi- 
viduality for the type of human nature, and deals 
with whatever contradicts him as if it contradicted 
this, is but a pedant, and without true wisdom, 
be he furnished with partial equipments as he may, 
—what better shall we think of a nation, that, in 
like manner, isolates itself from foreign influence, 
regards its own modes as so many laws of nature, 
and rejects all that is different, as unworthy even of 
examination? 

German Literature.—Previously to the year 
1814, the annual average number of new works 
exposed for sale at the Leipsie fair, did not exceed 
2,000. Sinee that period they have been constant- 
ly on the increase; down to the year 1826, they did 
not exceed 5,000. In 1827, they amounted to 
5,108; in 1828, to 5,654; in 1829, to 5,314, and in 
1830, to 5,962. 


Agency of Birds in Planting.—It has been ob- 
served, that the jay is one of the most useful 
agents in the economy of nature, for disseminati 
trees and shrubs, the hard seeds of which they 
feed on; in collecting their winter stores, a quan- 
tity of the seed necessarily drops in their flight; 
and a wet winter and spring usually give abundant 
evidence of their agency. A correspondent of 
Wilson, states, that these birds alone, are le 
of replanting in a few years all the cleared lands! 
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Orphan House.—Among the most distinguished 
institutions of Greece must be placed the Orphano- 
trophium at Egina, under the direction of A. Mus- 
toxidi, its president, who has superintended it for 
nearly two years. Such children of Grecian fami- 
lies as were wandering about friendless and alone, 
and were adopted by the state, and provided for 
first in Poros, and afterwards in Napoli, found at 
length a permanent asylum in the new Orphan 
House in Egina. At the end of 1829 their number 
amounted to 495, of whom 145 were from the Pe- 
loponnesus, 175 from Greece proper, 25 from the 
islands of the Archipelago, and 155 of Greek fami- 
lies who had been obliged to abandon their country. 
In the year 1830, when many Greek parents, who 
had been parted from their children by slavery, or 
other accidents of war, returned to their country, 
and found their long-lost offspring in the Orphano- 
trophium, many expressed a desire to remove them 
to their native place. The government consented, 
and ninety-eight went back with their parents. 

The French Army.—-The following details are a 
summary of the reports made by Marshal Soult on 
the 20th of February and 18th of March last. 


The General Staff, . - - - 3,819 
Gendarmerie, - - - - - 13,612 
Infantry of the Line, - - - - 201,431 


Artificers and disciplined Companies in 


the Departments, - - - - 16,728 
Light Infantry, - - - - - 54,873 
Carabineers 2 regiments. - - - 1,864 
Cuirassiers 10 do. - - - 9,320 
Dragoons 12 do. - - - 12,336 
Chasseurs 18 do. - - - 18,504 
Lancers 1 do, - - - 1,026 
Hussars 6 do. - - - 6,165 
School of Cavalry, - - - - 621 
Artillery, - - - - - - 36,382 
Engineers, o ° - - - 8,101 
Baggage Train, - - - - - 3,748 
Sedentary Companies, - - - 5,936 


Inerease voted on the 17th Jan. last to 
raise each regiment of Infantry to a 
strength of 3620 non-commissioned of 


ficers and privates, - - - - 39,680 





Total amount of the army, after it shall 

have been entirely completed, - - 434,146 

The number of horses is stated at 91,797, of 
which 30,000 are required for mounting the artille- 
ry, gendarmerie, engineers and train. The regu- 
Jar estimate was for 224,530 men and 44,491 horses; 
Soult has, therefore, increased the estimate by 
209,616 men, and 47,306 horses. The accession 
of resources thus acquired will have been purchased 
at a cost of 9,041,350 sterling, and the following 
are its most essential items. 
Cloth and Clothing, - - - ~ £420,000 
Purchase of 45,301 horses, (19/. 2s. 10d. 


each. ) - - . - - - 866,600 
Dishes, kettles, Ke. = - - - - 89,600 
Lead and paper for cartridges, - - 51,000 


Muskets, 1,357,000 (of which 285,000 
from England), 715,000  straight- 
swords, 9000 sabres, pistols, lances, 


bayonets, Xe. - - - - - 2,156,000 
Cannon, Mortars, and appendages, - 157,280 
Gunpowder, - - - - 55,400 


Fortifications at Paris and Lyons, (in 
other words, employment of the unem- 
ployed), - - - - - - 600,000 

Pay and sustenanee, - - - - 3,361,400 

Garrisons in the Morea, and at Algiers, 379,000 





Ruasian Improvements.—The Directors of Roads 





and Causeways in Russia have just offered a prize 
of 10,000 roubles to the author of the best treatise 
having for its object the acceleration, by the aid of 
mechanical power, of navigation in large and small 
rivers. 

SONG. 

The following song was prohibited to be per- 
formed, on pain of death, in the French dominions, 
in consequence of the effect it produced upon the 
Swiss regiments. The air had no merit as a melo- 
dy,—but the words:— 

"Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour’ 
Nos claires ruisseaux, 
Nos coteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes’ 
Et l’ornement des nos compagnes! 
La si gentil et sa beau, 
A Vombre d’un ormeau, 
Quand danserai-je an son du chalumeau’ 


Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour— 
Mon pere, 

Ma mere, 

Mon frere, 

Ma seeur, 

Mes agneaux, 

Mes troupeaux, 

Ma bergere’ 

Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour.” 


England contains 10,000 leagues of roads, 1500 
leagues of canals, and 1200 leagues of rail-roads. 
The territory of France is twice more extensive 
than that of England, and has only 1500 leagues of 
roads, 500 leagues of canals, and forty leagues of 
rail-roads. 





Egypt.—(From a letter dated Cairo, 4th May, 
1831. )}—Above seventy thousand workmen are at 
this moment employed in the excavation, cleansing, 
or lining of canals. Mohamed Ali is greatly in- 
ereasing his plantations of mulberry trees and 
olives, from which very lucrative results may be 
anticipated. The cultivation of poppies, intended 
for the production of opium, is in progress of con- 
siderable extension. This article was a favourit: 
product of Upper Egypt in ancient times, when it 
was known under the name of Opium of Said. He 
ealeulates upon having ultimately one hundred 
thousand feddans — 66,000 acres) of this valu- 
ble plant under cultivation. ‘The present price of § 
the article is 9s. 6d. per pound. 





Ludicrous Story.—Two Italian postillions, each 
with an open carriage with a fat Englishman in it, 
met ina crooked, narrow part of the road, and fell 
to litigating the right of the way. They soon fell 
from words to blows, and presently one aimed a 
eut at the other with his whip, which alighted full 
in the face of the gentleman he wasdriving. ‘* Ah, 
you blackguard,” cried the postillion, “if you 
strike my Englishman, I'll take it out on yours!” 
Upon this the first redoubled his attack, and the 
oher repaid him in kind, always to the exelusive 
advantage of their respective fares; and they found 
this mode of warfare so delightful, that it was not 
till they had exchanged many blows, that the un- 
happy Englishmen osinted in putting a stop to 
the warfare.—[For postillions read kings, and for 
the persons driven, their subjects, and it is in this 
manner that other wars are made. } 
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Conscientious Injustice.—T welve men had been 
murdered under the walls of Shiraz. It was long 
before the perpetrators of the erime could be 
found; but so earnest was Kerreem Khan to esta- 
blish a sense of security and justice, that the search 
was continued, until it was found that the murder- 
ers belonged to a small branch of the Khan’s own 
tribe of Zend. They were sentenced to death, and 
though powerful intereession was made for the par- 
don of some of the culprits, the Khan swore they all 
should die; and he was the more determined upon 
this, as they were of his own tribe. When the 
prisoners were brought up to receive sentence, 
there was amongst them a youth about twenty years 
of age, whose appearance interested every person 
present. Presently the father of the youth rushed 
forward, and demanded to speak to the Prince be- 
fore the execution. ‘* Kerreem Khan,” said he, 
*«you have sworn that these guilty men should die, 
and it is just; but I, who am not guilty, come here 
todemand a boon of my chief. My son is young; 
he has been deluded into crime; his life is forfeit- 
ed, but he has hardly tasted the sweets of life; he 
is just betrothed in marriage; I come to die in his 
stead: be merciful! let an old worn out man pe- 
rish, and spare a youth who long may be useful to 
his tribe; let him live to drink of the waters, and 
ull the ground of his ancestors!”—Kereem Khan 
was moved by the old man’s appeal; he could not 
pardon the offenee, having sworn that all concerned 
should die;—and with feelings very different from 
our ideas of justice, but congenial to those of the 
chief of a tribe, he granted the father’s prayer, and 
the old man went exultingly to meet his fate. 
While all around were moved to pity, the son, dis- 
tracted with grief, implored the Prince to reverse 
his deeree, to inflict on him that death which he 
merited, and to save the more valuable life of his 
aged, devoted, and innocent parent. 





African Discovery.—We regret to have to re- 
eord the death of another victim to the enthusiasm 
in favour of African Discovery. Lander, (the ac- 
count of whose late researches is now in the press) 
the well known successor of his friend and master, 
Capt. Clapperton, in the enterprise to Africa, has 
brought home an account of the murder of Dr. 
Dickson, a native of Scotland, who was induced at 
the suggestion of Clapperton, to become a fellow 
labourer in the cause of diseovery. Dickson was 
imprudent enough to boast before a Portuguese 
resident of the name of De Sousa, who happened 
to be a great slave proprietor, that one of the main 
objects of the expedition to Africa, was to put an 
end to the slave trade. In a very short time af- 
terwards, whilst pursuing his journey in the inte- 
rior, Dr. Dickson was peremptorily commanded 
by one of the native chiefs, whom he met, to put 
his mouth to 2 spear. The doctor drew 
upon the chief and plunged his sword into his 
heart. His followers instantly fell upon the assail- 
ant, and literally cut him to pieces. We sincerely 
hope that this tragic anecdote will be a warning to 
all our travellers, in what quarter soever they may 
direct their route, to observe a little more of dis- 
eretion in their intercourse with strangers, than 
they too generally are in the habit of doing. 


Cholera Morbus.—Those physicians who have 
had the largest experience of eases of cholera on 
the continent, state as the result of their attention 
to the natural history of the disease, that whatever 
be the contagious properties of cholera, the effect 
depends very much on the predisposition of those 
who are exposed to it. Hence intemperance, and 
».t of cleanliness, will almost always be sure to 
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exist in the cases of those who take it, whilst 
healthy habits generally characterize those who, 
being exposed to the infection, do not yet contract 
it. 


AFRICAN WOODLANDS. 


At still midnight, within our wattled shicling, 
"T'was wildly beautiful at times to hear 
The Elephant his shrill reveille pealing, 
Like seme far signal trumpet on the ear: 
Then, while the silvery moon was shining clear, 
How fearful to look forth upon the woods, 
And see the stately forest-kings appear 
Emerging from those mountain solitudes— 

As if that trump had woke Earth’s old gigantic 

broods! 


New Gas.—The Birmingham papers have just 
announced the discovery of a new gas in that fruit- 
ful depot of inventions. It is for brillianey supe- 
rior to any now in use, for illuminating streets or 
for domestic purposes, and it is entirely the pro- 
duce of water. 


— 


Burns the Poet. —The monument of the immor- 
tal Burns, which has been for so many years the 
subject of newspaper paragraphs and tavern speech- 
es, is really about to be practically begun. The 
spot selected is exactly to the west of the entry to 
the new burying ground, Calton Hill. What can 
there be so peculiar in the erection of a monument 
to departed worth, that it should be so uniformly 
preceded, as we find it to be, by talking and post- 
ponement 4 


The smallest known Grape.—Our English 
word Currant originated with the fruit of com- 
meree, known by that name; the growth and pre- 
paration of which the principal part of its consu- 
mers are little acquainted with. ‘This well-known 
fruit of the grocer’s shop was formerly distinguish- 
ed by the name Uve Corinthiace, and it is a small 
grape, produced by a variety of the common vine 
—Vitis vinifera. The term Corinthiace was ap- 
plied from its having been principally raised about 
Corinth; and the fruit was known by the name of 
Corinths: thenee, by an easy change of spelling, 
came our term Currants. The grapes of Corinth 
have always been noticed as the smallest produced 
in any country. This fruit is now imported prin- 
cipally from Zante. 





French Patents.—In a list of no fewer than a 
hundred and thirty brevets dinvention, taken out 
at Paris in the course of three months, are a num- 
ber, the titles and descriptions of which are rather 
curious; for instance:-—** An apparatus to keep the 
guitar in its proper position;” ‘* fabrication of stuff 
with twisted feathers;” ‘‘ shirt buttons,” ‘* a cho- 
eolate called ‘a dish for the gods,’ (mets des 
dieux;)”’ **a block for ladies’ bonnets;” ** an appa- 
yatus for drawing and engraving by a continual 
movement, without any ene of drawing;” 
‘a puysometer, or instrument to ascertain the tre- 
queney, elevation, and regularity of the pulse;” 
** an apparatus by which a lady may, ina single in- 
stant, = or unlace her corset ;’ “an instrument 
to extirpate corns without the assistance of any 
eutting instrument;” ‘a machine for making hooks 
and eyes;” vototypography, or the art of printing 
French with forty moveable characters;” ** an in- 
strument to pull all stringed ical instruments 
in unison,” Xe. 
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Monkey Gleaners.—Chinese ingenuity is said to 
have succeeded in teaching monkeys to gather tea 
on those spots which are not accessible to man but 
at the hazard of life. The monkeys clamber up to 
the tea plants, gather the green leaves from between 
the branches, and throw them down to those who 
are standing below. In order to encourage them 
to exertion, their masters throw up food to them 
from time to time. There is still another useful 
lesson, which the Chinese have taught them. The 
labourer drives a herd of the monkeys who —_ 
gate in the mountain wilderness, into a part of the 
country which abounds in the tea-plant, and then 
sets about worrying and hunting them. The mon- 
keys in their retreat break off the tenderest branches 
of the plant, and throw them at their pursuer, who 

thers them forthwith under his arm, with thanks 

or the shower of missiles. 


A public library for the reception of all works 


Literary Intelligence. 








devoted to elementary instruction is about to be es- 
tablished in Paris. 





A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
Dramatis Persone. 
J, is the first person. 
Thou, is the second person. 
He, She, or It, is the third person. 
Scene—The residence of Lindley Murray, Esq.; 
the entrance occupied by Mutes. 
I. Those sentinels, in sable elad, 
Why stand they there supinely sad’ 
Thou. To mimic sorrow, aey convene, 
And mark the door where death has been; 
But vain it were if I should ask 
For whom they speed their mournful task, 
Since, he, whose door they have surrounded, 
Has said that mutes cannot be sounded. 

He, She, or It. Death, then, if I have rightly 
Was so irregular a word, (heard, 
That Murray, though he might define it, 

Was quite unable to decline it. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The British Annuals for 1832 are announced in the last 
received Magazines, as nearly ready for publication. 4 
the best pieces contained in these publications will be re- 
printed in the Museum 

The publishers of “Constable's Miscellany” announce, 
that the seventy-second volume of the Misceilany will con- 
tuin Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By Dr. Memes, 
the translator of Bourrienne’s Napoleon. 

Mr. H. D. Inglis, the author of Spain in 1830, &c..is about 
to publish a fiction, under the title of Doa Diego, or Memuirs 
of an Andalusian 

Mr. Cooper's new romance is to be called “ The Bravo.” 
It is on the eve of publication. 

The twelfth volume of “ The National Library” will be 
occupied by a continuation of Mr. St. John's “ Lives of 
Celebrated Travellers.” 

A Dictionary of the Extinct Peerage, by Mr. Burke, au- 
thor of “ The Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage,” 
may shortly be expected. 

he beautiful series of Portraits, with Memoirs, crincal 
and biographical, by Mrs. Jameson, (authoress of “The 
Diary of an Enouyee,”’) entitled “ Beauries of the Court of 
Charles the Second,” is now in course of publication. This 
ay and gallant work contains engravings from the most se- 
Saaive efforts of Lely'’s pencil, to which the Memoirs, by 
Mra. Jameson, are a worthy accompaniment. 

The public will be glad to hear that the long-promised 
work on the Wild Sports of the West, by an eminent sports- 
man, will be immediately published, in one volume, orna- 
mented with many engravings from original designs. 


Works in the Press.—By the Rev. Richard Burgess: the 
Tepography and Antiquities of Rome, in two volumes, 
with plates. 

By the Rev. 8S. T. Bloomfield: the Greek Testament, with 
Engieh Notes, in two volumes. 

Edited by Mra. Bray: Tables and other pieces; by Mary 
Maria Golling, with some account of the author, in Letters 
to Robert Southey, eq. 

By Lieutenant-Colone! John Leach: Rough Sketches of 
the Life of an Old Soldier during a Service in the West In- 
dies, at the Siege of Copenhagen, in the Peninsula, and the 
south of France, in the Netherlands, &c. 

By J. Rennie, A. M., author of “ Insect Architecture,” a 
Conapectus of Butterflies and Moths, with descriptions of 
all the species found in Britain, amounting to nearly two 
thousand. 

By the same author: a Translation, with copious Notes 
and Synonimes, of Le Vaillant's Works, the Birds of Africa, 
the Birds of Paradise, and the Parrots. 

The Life and Correspondence of the late Mr. Roscoe. 
By one of the Members of his family. 

"By Alaric Watts: a volume of Poems, entitled Lyrics of 
the Heart, and other P with thirty one 
Py James Kennedy: the History of the Indian Cholera. 

By Thomas Thomson, M. D.: a System of Inorganic 
Chemistry, in two volumes. 

By the Rev. S. Sanderon, A. M., Oxford: A volume, to 
be published by subscription, consisting of Poems, intended 
simply as a record of such thoughts as were suggested to the 





mind of the writer by a comparison of the Book of Nature 
with the volume of Revelation. 

The Life of Frederic the Great, King of Prossia. By 
George (Agar Ellis) Lord Dover. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M’Cul- 
loch, Esq. 8vo. with Maps. 

The Traditions of Lancashire, second series, 2 vols. 8vo. 
By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 

The works of the late Rev. R. Hall are to consist of six 
volumes; the Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory, to be in 
the last. 

M. Edgar Quintes has submitted a proposal to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, to publish consecutively the Freach Epic 
Poerns of the middle ages, which have now been moulder- 
ing for centuries, forgotten or neglected, in the National Li- 
brary. These romauces, many of which were translated 
or adapted, soon afler their first publication, in England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, are for the most part faithful, 
but poetcally-couceived transcripts from the ancient Laun 
chronicles of the country, which gives them a great histori- 
cal value, especially since all those chronicles, except one, 
have been lost. Some of these poems are very long, being 
composed of from 20,000 to 70,000 lines, the whole filling 
nearly fifty folio volumes. The first poem to be published 
is Parceval, which consists of 20,000 lines. 


Forthcoming.—W ilson's American Ornithology, in 3 vols. 
8vo., with 100 Eagravings, with the Continuation by Charles 
Lucien Buonaparte ; together with an enumeration and de- 
scription of the newly-discovered species, not included in 
the original works, and comous Notes, vy Sir William Jar 
dine, Bart. 

The Sisters’ Budget: a Collection of Original Tales, in 
Prose and Verse, by the authors of “The Odd Volume,” 
&c., with contributions from Mrs, Hemans, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others 

Nearly ready, a volume of original Miscellanies, in Prose 
and Verse, comprising Essays, Ta!es, Songs, &c.—in short, 
an album of pieces not before printed, and from one hand. 
The changeable nature of its contents will account for its 
tile—The Chameleon. Mr. Atkioson, the respected and 
intelligent bookseller of Giasgow, is publisher and author. 

Italy's Romantic Annals are to form the subject of the 
New Series of the “ Romance of History :” the work is just 
a— for publication, and is written by Charles Macfarlane, 

sq. 

The author of “Gertrude” will shortly pro luce her new 
novel, called “The Affianced One.” 

Just published, “The Usurer’s Daughter,” by one of the 
contributors to Black wood's Magazine. 

The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. Ja- 
meson. 

Wild Sports of the West. By an Experienced Sports- 
man. 

Mr. Brydson is about to issue a volume of poetry, under 
the title of “ Pictures of the Past.” 

Literary and Graphica! [ustrations of Shakspeare, and 
the British Drama. 
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